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FRASERS MAGAZINE. 





Our Past AnD Our Future. 


T #s fifty years save seven months since Fraser’s Magazine began 
its career. Its first number was published in February 1830. 
George IV. was still upon the throne, although his life was fast 
ebbing away. The Duke of Wellington was Prime Minister, and had 
recently accomplished the chief act of his ministry—the carrying of 
the Catholic Emancipation Act. Fraser, in its opening ‘ Confession 
of Faith,’ took care to let its readers know that it did not approve of 
this Act, but had the wisdom at the same time to acknowledge its 
finality. There are many things in this ‘ Confession of Faith’ of 
little importance now ; but it is written throughout with something 
of the dash and brightness which seldom failed the early ‘ Fraserians.’ 
If any one wishes to see what a bright set these early writers in 
Fraser were, he has only to consult the well-known cartoon by 
Maclise prefixed to the opening number of 1835, and afterwards 
reproduced as the frontispiece to the ‘ Reliques of Father Prout.’! 
Dr. Maginn is in the chair addressing the staff of contributors, and 
on his right are seen Barry Cornwall, Southey, Thackeray, Macnish, 
Ainsworth, Coleridge, Hogg, Galt, Dunlop, and Jerdan; on his left, 
Edward Irving, Mahony (Father Prout), Gleig, Carlyle, Allan 
Cunningham, Count d’Orsay, Moir (Delta), Sir David Brewster, 
Lockhart, and Theodore Hook. We cannot imagine a more brilliant 
staff, or a more catholic and genial one—from Edward Irving, ‘ the 
enthusiastic, the learned, the honest, the honourable, the upright, 
and the good,’? to Francis Mahony, the quaint, learned, and witty 
‘Father Prout,’ whose prose and verse alike sparkled with an 
unceasing flow of exuberant mirthfulness. In the ‘ Preface to our 


* It was further reproduced six years ago as the frontispiece to a handsome 
volume entitled ‘A Gallery of Illustrious Literary Characters,’ being in the main a 
reprint of Fraser’s Gallery from 1830 to 1838. This volume was edited by William 
Bates, B.A., Professor of Classics in Queen’s College, Birmingham, and is an inte- 
resting repertory of literary information. 

* Fraser, January 1835. 
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Second Decade,’ which opens the January number of 1840, the Editor 
takes credit for the catholicity of the Magazine, as marked by the 
fact that both these writers, ‘the Calvinist Edward Irving and the 
Jesuit Francis Mahony,’ were amongst its ‘ firmest friends and most 
valued contributors.’ Literature knows no sectarianism; and the 
intellectual sympathy which bridged all the difference between 
Calvinism and Jesuitism in the year 1840 will not be found, we 
trust, less lively and comprehensive in 1879, and the vigorous years 
to which we still look forward. 

This same Preface contains a very interesting account of the 
‘literary career’ of Fraser for the time which it had then been in 
existence. Special mention is made of the ‘ distinct works’ which 
had even so early been ‘ woven’ out of its pages by Colonei Mitchell, 
‘heart-stirring biographer of Wallenstein ;) Thomas Carlyle, ‘ most 
original, graphic, and exciting of historians of the French Revolution ;’ 
‘M. J. Chapman, the learned and the poetic’; and ‘John Abraham 
Heraud, the metaphysical and profound.’ 


Yellow Plush (Thackeray), with pen and pencil contributed to ‘the 
harmless mirth of nations;’ Morgan Rattler (Banks)* wittily rallied ; 
O’Donoghue (Maginn ?) related many a tale of Irish fun; the gallant and 
gallant Bombardinio (Colonel Mitchell) has narrated his experiences in love 
and war; the Dominie (poor Picken!), the only one of our contributors 
whom we have lost by death (except those enumerated in our Gallery of 
Portraits), chattered over his Scotch anecdotes in the choicest patois of 
the Land of Cakes. Besides these masqueraders, we have been honoured 
by the avowed contributions of Southey, Lockhart, Brewster, Gillies, 
Galt, Hogg, Gleig, Croker, Moir, Cunningham, Macnish, Lady Bulwer, 
Lady Mary Shepherd—with the unavowed assistance of several other 
persons of allowed wit, talent, and learning—with the counsel of Coleridge 
and the countenance of Scott. Into our pages have found their way 
some rare specimens of the poetry of the ‘old man eloquent,’ as well 
as of Byron and Shelley, which otherwise would, in all probability, not 
have seen the light. In defect of modern or home materials we have often 
had recourse to the immortal literature of ancient days or foreign lands. 
We challenge the English language to produce a version of ‘ ZEschylus’ 
equal to that of Medwin. Mahony’ s translations in general are unsurpassed ; 
but we may point particular attention to his ‘Tom Moore’s Rogueries,’ 
his ‘ Ver-Vert,’ or his ‘ Vida’s Silkworm.’ Aristophanes, or the Greek 
pastoral poets, suffer not under the hand of Willmott. Maginn has made 
some original experiments upon Homer and Lucian. Churchill’s translation 
of the ‘Camp of Wallenstein’ stands unrivalled. On the whole we can 
back our learning against the field ; and do not these very words of sporting 
remind us that we have most absurdly postponed until now the mention 
that some of the most famous articles of the most famous writer that ever 
made the affairs of the field his theme, even Nimrod himself, known in the 
flesh by the name of Charles Apperley, have cast an air of sport, freshness, 
manliness, and vigour over our columns /4 





3 Percival Weldon Banks, a London barrister, Irish by birth, one of the cleverest 


of the brilliant but fast circle that surrounded Maginn. 
4 Fraser, January 1840. 
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We quote these sentences at length, not merely for their pleasant 
literary flavour and reminiscent self-elation, some of which, it must be 
confessed, is now a little faded, but also for the clear picture which 
they present of what a magazine should be, as conceived and carried 
out by the founders of Fraser. ‘From grave to gay, from lively to 
sévere,’ from learning to sport, from prose to poetry, from metaphysic 
to fun, from science to mirth, the brilliant staff ranged. In their most 
sober moods they tried not to be dull; in their ‘ most jocular moods,’ 
the Editor specially boasts, they never ceased ‘to inculcate a feeling 
of honour and respect for religion, and those institutions which, 
humanly speaking, tend most materially to secure it upon earth.’ 
This was their ideal at least, if their vivacity sometimes verged 
upon offensive personality, and their exposure of formalism and 
hypocrisy sometimes went near to licence. In the main they were 
on the side of good taste, refinement, and moderation; and 
their literary appreciation was always varied and free ranging, as with 
such a staff it could not fail to be. It is probably more difficult 
now than in those early days to preserve the play of bright-humoured 
freedom and variety which should mark the pages of a monthly 
magazine; but at any rate we shall endeavour to remember that 
we could not in some respects have a better example of what such 
a magazine should be than the pictured and stirring pages of 
Fraser in those early years. 

The first phase of its career may be said to extend to nearly 1849. 
Certainly there is then an observed change in its spirit, although 
not in its vigour. Its eye for all that is fine in literature and strong 
and healthy in criticism is still bright, but it no longer runs over 
with the same riotous mirthfulness. Its conductors are conscious of 
the change, and speak of it in ‘A Happy New Year’ which they wish 
for all its readers in January 1849. ‘ We are not ignorant,’ they say, 


of the charge which has sometimes been brought against us of having dealt 
more than was quite becoming in personalities. Perhaps there may be 
some truth in the libel; but let not such as lay it forget that the life of a 
magazine, like that of a nation and of an individual man, has its phases. If 
there be any good stuff in it at all, it begins its career impetuously. Strong 
in its impulses, earnest in its views, it lashes out to the right and the left, 
whenever there may seem to be wrong which requires correction, and cant 
that demands exposure. And, like the inspired youth, it generally sacrifices 
every other consideration to the accomplishment of the object more imme- 
diately sought. But time brings experience, and experience teaches wisdom 
—of which one of the most obvious precepts is this, that even a good deed 
may be missed or marred through indiscretion in the choice or use of the 
means of seeking it. It will accordingly be found that within the last 
year and a half the Fraserians, as they have ceased to attend imaginary 
symposia, and to drink gallons of i imaginary punch, so they have learned to 
temper their wit that it might tell on men’s principles of action without 
unnecessarily wounding their self-love or ruffiing their tempers. Block- 
heads, who thrust themselves into situations for which neither nature nor 
education has fitted them, need not, it is true, expect to be spared. But 
‘B2 
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the practice of calling bad names and imputing unworthy motives the 
Magazine has abandoned, and is not likely, under its present management, 
to return to it. 


This change had come no doubt from increased ‘ experience’ and 
wisdom, but also from the disappearance of many old ‘ Fraserians.’ 
Death had thinned their ranks; others had vanished from their old 
haunts at 215 Regent Street. Mr. Fraser himself, who sits opposite 
Dr. Maginn as croupier in the famous cartoon of 1835, died in 
1841, a martyr in some degree to the cause of the Magazine. He 
sank, it is said in one of the newspapers of the day, ‘under the 
effects of a ruffianly attack made upon him’ by Mr. Grantley Berkeley 
in requital for a review of his novel of *‘ Berkeley Castle.’ The review 
was written and avowed by Maginn, who disclaimed any intention of 
outraging the feelings either of Mr. Berkeley or his mother; but the 
result was the assault upon Mr. Fraser and its serious consequences. 
The November number of 1841 contains a graceful and affecting 
notice of the publisher of the Magazine,’ as ‘ one distinguished by every 
generous and noble characteristic,’ by ‘fine taste and acute discrimi- 
nation of literary excellence,’ by religious seriousness and practical 
benevolence. Mr. Fraser came of an Inverness family, seems to have 
early settled in London, and brought an uncommon intelligence and 
prudence to bear upon his business. He was an early friend of the 
literary veteran of Chelsea, who, with Dr. Gleig, emeritus Chaplain- 
General, Mr. Ainsworth, and Mr. Heraud, alone survive of all the 
band of writers gathered around him and Maginn in 1835. 

Maginn himself died within a year of Mr. Fraser, and is duly 
commemorated in the September number of 1842. 


With the profound learning of a scholar he combined the more brilliant 
attributes of a ready wit, playful or keen, as occasion called it into exercise. 
It is not too much to say that no one of all his literary brethren possessed 
the same powers of conversation. . . . We could lay our hands on many a 
goodly and popular volume, the most striking points and best passages 
of which have been gleaned from the private conversations and remarks 
of Dr. Maginn, who resembled Swift not merely in his wit, but in the 
utter carelessness with which he regarded the fate of the productions of his 
genius. If they served the purpose of the moment, to make a minister 
tremble or a lady smile, ‘the Doctor’ never troubled himself further about 
his thunder or his jest. . . . It was almost universally believed by the public 
that he was the editor of this Magazine. At its commencement he was 
certainly foremost amongst those to whose exertions it was owing, and for 
many years afterwards we were indebted to him for valuable services. 


His inimitable ‘Homeric Ballads’ are especially mentioned as 


§ The editor of the volume already referred to, The Maclise Portrait Gallery, 
says (p. 26) that the Magazine received its name not after Mr. James Fraser, the 
publisher, but after Mr. Hugh Fraser, by whom, along with his friend Dr. Maginn, 
‘the early numbers were almost entirely written.’ Nothing is said of Mr. Hugh 
Fraser in the notice referred to in the text, which speaks exclusively and with 
much respect of the indebtedness of the Magazine to Mr. Fraser, its publisher. 
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amongst his latest contributions; but it is carefully added that, ‘as 
to the editorial management of the Magazine, in that he never took 
a part ’—a fact deserving mention, as showing ‘ how prone the public 
are to deceive themselves, and how difficult it is to remove an 
erroneous impression when once formed.’ 

Maginn was a writer of undoubted learning, and of great versatility 
and genius. He delighted in masquerading, and appears in many 
guises both in Blackwood and Fraser. His facile pen was ever 
ready for newspaper or magazine. ‘There is scarcely any species 
of literature,’ says Jerdan, who knew him well, ‘ of which he has not 
left examples as masterly as any in the language. Romancist, 
parodist, politician, satirist, linguist, poet, critic, scholar—pre- 
eminent in all, and in the last all but universal—the efflux of his 
genius inexhaustible.’ His conversation, already spoken of, is de- 
scribed as ‘an outpouring of gorgeous stores,’ alike free from ‘ the 
pomposity of Johnson and the often tedious monotony of Coleridge.’ 
It is sad to think that a brain.of such brilliant capacity should have 
been ruined by evil habits, and that one with so many gifts should 
have almost closed his days in the Fleet Prison, into which he was 
thrown for debt. He left prison only to die forsaken and in igno- 
rance of Sir Robert Peel’s generosity, ‘whose gift of 1ool. in 
answer to the touching appeal on behalf of the dying scholar only 
arrived in time to pay his burial fees.’ ‘Bright, broken Maginn!’ 
as Lockhart said of him in the witty but somewhat graceless epitaph 
which he wrote upon the brilliant but hapless scholar. 

Father Prout survived for many years, but the haunts of the 
‘ Fraserians’ no longer knew him after 1847. In that year he passed 
to Rome as correspondent for the ‘Daily News,’ shortly before started 
under the editorship of Charles Dickens. Later, and for many years, 
he is said to have been chiefly connected with the ‘Globe ’ newspaper, 
and was a quaint familiar figure to many in Paris, where he spent the 
latter period of his life.6 He, too, was a man ‘of infinite jest, of most 
excellent fancy,’ whose ‘ flashes of merriment were wont to set the 


6 One who saw ‘ Father Prout’ occasionally in his later years in Paris describes 
him ‘as very fragile in appearance, shrunken, and dried up, always untidy, always 
Bohemian, but with a quaint, rusty ecclesiasticism about him which was half-comic, 
half-pathetic. So much knocking about the world, so many strange scenes that he 
had passed through, had never obliterated the tonsure. He sent in when he called 
on me a very highly glazed and considerably crumpled visiting-card, with an 
elaborate coat of arms charged with innumerable quarterings in the corner. I 
saw him most in the society of a lady, as old and as shrunken as himself, with the 
remains of old beauty and old finery, yellow lace and limp satin, and cheeks more 
yellow still. I don’t know what the relations between them were, or had been. In 
their old age they were the faithfullest of friends, spending their evenings always 
together. One evening, in a Parisian salon half way up to the skies, she made him 
sing his “ Bells of Shandon” (Reliq., p. 159) for my gratification, which he did, seated 
by the fire, his fine pale, priestly head relieved against the heavy mantelpiece with 
all its gloomy decorations, in a voice which was cracked by age, yet retained here 
and there a mellow tone. The old man singing, the old lady nodding her haggard, 
picturesque head in time, the half light of the dim candles, and the little room 
encumbered with faded furniture—all come before me like a picture.’ 
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table ina roar,’ and light up with sparkling riot the pages of ‘Regina.’ 
Like Maginn, he excelled in burlesque translation, and brought a 
felicitous combination of genuine learning with wit to adorn and 
vivify all that he touched. Let it be confessed, at the same time, 
that a good deal of the riotous pleasantry and comic verbalisms of 
the ‘ Reliques’ is now rather dead, like all set fun, however ex- 
quisite at the time, and however loudly it once echoed. The most 
inspired literature of the symposium rapidly exhales. The very 
brightness of the crackle makes it swiftly sink sometimes into dead 
ash, and notwithstanding the unfailing lightness of touch and self- 
contident humorousness of the clever soi-disant ‘incumbent of 
Watergrass-hill,’ many of his jocularities no longer raise a smile. 

These and cognate jocularities at any rate passed from the pages 
of Fraser; and from 1847 onwards it gradually took a new and in 
some respects a higher if less sparkling and vivacious tone. Of this 
secondary phase of its history we can only speak with reserve, as 
there are those still living who were among its most active and 
valued contributors. There are a few names, however, to which we 
may freely allude, and these not the least brilliant and solid of 
the staff which then surrounded it. From the very beginning of this 
time Charles Kingsley was a favourite contributor. ‘What do our 
readers think of “Yeast” ?’ says the editor in his *‘ Happy New Year’ 
in 1849— 


that strange, wild tale which only the severe illness of the gifted author 
brought last month to an abrupt and temporary conclusion. We feel that, 
though but-a promise of better things to come, it goes beyond the best 
of the performances of the best of our contemporaries ; and we believe that 
the public generally is of our way of thinking. 


So thought the editor; but the publisher had evidently difficulties 
about ‘ Yeast.’ It was thought in those times a very daring and 
disturbing book. Launcelot was pronounced a ‘healthy animalist,’’ 
and ‘the worst tendencies of the day’ were supposed to be 
encouraged by it. Now, as we read it, it is full of life, and move- 
ment, and genius, very crudely worked out here and there, but never 
without a high purpose worthy of its author and the practical 
Christian objects he had in view. When ‘ Alton Locke’ followed it, 
however, the author had to seek for anew publisher, which he speedily 
found with the assistance of Mr. Carlyle. Happily, Kingsley lived 
to write better books than either of these productions of his earlier 
mood; and ‘Hypatia,’ in some respects the most elaborate and 
brilliant of all his studies, began its appearance in Fraser in 1851. 
There is a certain crudeness of touch here and there even in 
* Hypatia,’ a want of shading and balance in some of the characters ; 
the effects of the story are rather like the successive scenes in a 
startling melodrama than of a great dramatic evolution passing 


' Guardian newspaper. 
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before the eyes; but the picture is, as a whole, magnificent, passionate, 
and powerful, and the moral enthusiasm and noble spirit of Christian 
wisdom and moderation which breathe through the whole of it give 
it an undying charm. The genius of Charles Kingsley was destined 
to bear mellower fruit ; but it never rose higher, or achieved a more 
striking and worthy success, than in the great picture of the age of 
the Alexandrian Cyril. 

In the same year in which ‘Hypatia’ appeared there was also 
begun in Fraser the first lengthened story from one of the most 
prolific and most pleasant pens which long adorned its pages. The 
opening chapters of ‘ Digby Grand’ were published in November of 
that year, and onwards for about ten years come in rapid succession 
‘General Bounce’ (1854), ‘ Kate Coventry’ (1856), *‘ The Interpreter’ 
(1857), and ‘ Holmby House’ in 1859. The best work that George 
Whyte Melville ever did, we may safely say, was done in the pages 
of this Magazine ; and no one who has read these novels, and none cer- 
tainly who knew their gifted author, can recall with anything but lively 
feelings of emotion the pleasant attraction which his writings long lent 
to it. There was a charm of ever-honourable feeling, and a delightfully 
piquant reserve of wit and fancy which could flash brilliantly at will 
or when he cared to exert them, about all the higher productions of 
Mr. Melville’s pen, as there was in his character and conversation. 
Beneath a polished and conventional exterior he was full of suppressed 
gaieties, satiric but never ill-natured. Beneath all his insowciance 
there was a vein of grave and well-intentioned work which never 
exhausted itself. He delighted in writing, as he delighted in hunt- 
ing—it was at once his occupation and amusement. In many cases 
no doubt it was the impulse to amuse others as well as himself that 
made him take pen in hand; but noone would have been more astonished 
than himself at his being supposed to be merely an amusing writer. 
Few men, on the contrary, worked more assiduously, and few men keep 
before them more steadily definite ideals of work. There was a cer- 
tain gravity of aim in almost all he did, and a deep and tender 
seriousness of character and chivalrous manliness, which, if not ob- 
trusive, were always present. It was an unhappy hour in the dark 
November of last year when so gallant a rider stumbled in the wet 
and heavy furrow to rise no more, and a spirit so fertile and bright 
passed so suddenly away. 

In addition to these two collaborateurs in Fraser during the 
second phase of its history, it would be unpardonable to omit mention 
of one other, amongst the best of whose pleasant and high-minded 
books appeared during the same years in its pages. ‘Friends in 
Council’ was begun in the last month of 1855, and continued in the 
following year. Here it was that a delighted circle of readers first 
made the acquaintance of the kind and placid old Durnford, the 
grave and earnest Milverton, the clever and sarcastic Ellesmere, and 
the demure and gentle Lucy. With no special effort of portraiture 
on the part of the author, how soon does the reader come’ to know 
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them all—with what clear individuality do they all stand out before 
him, and with what interest does he follow their bright and well- 
sustained talk! Arthur Helps may have perhaps reached in his 
later volume, ‘Companions of my Solitude,’ a richer and more touching 
vein than in ‘ Friends in Council;’ but Fraser may certainly claim 
the most elaborate as well as one of the most characteristic produc- 
tions of his peculiar style of meditative humour and quiet wise 
thoughtfulness, half playful, half serious, if not always strong. 

But we make no pretensions even to name all who might claim 
mention in any formal survey of the literature of Fraser. Our 
object is merely to touch a figure here and there which has passed 
from its crowded gallery, and awaits the award, slow but discriminat- 
ing, which at length comes to all real work. There are other names 
than those to which our pen has naturally turned—names of higher if 
not happier import, like those of Mr. J. Stuart Mill and Mr. Buckle, 
both of whom in a somewhat later time contributed to its pages. The 
well-known essay of the former on ‘ Utilitarianism’ was begun in the 
October number of 1861 ; and Mr. Buckle discoursed characteristically 
three years earlier on the ‘ Influence of Women on the Progress of 
Knowledge.’ Mr. Mill’s essay is one of the most mature productions of 
his pen, in which he sought to correct the imperfect conceptions which 
popularly prevailed of the utilitarian theory; but neither he nor 
Mr. Buckle can be said to have been writers on the staff of Fraser. 
Their names stand on too distinct an elevation by themselves to be 
more than accidentally identified with it. 

Enough has been said to show how distinguished a literary career 
lies behind Fraser ; and if it were right to speak of those who are 
still living whose pens have brightened many past numbers, and will, 
we trust, brighten many more in the time to come, we could have 
greatly added to our roll. In entering on still another phase of its 
career, it will be one of the chief aims of the editor to main- 
tain and extend a literary reputation already historical. Whatever 
else a magazine may do, it should make its mark on the literature of 
its time. It is primarily an organ of literary expression, and as it 
carries information, enlightenment, or amusement month by month 
into the homes of those who receive it, it should always carry the one 
or the other in forms graceful and lettered, fitted to elevate the taste 
and quicken the intellectual sentiment of all readers. There may 
be much writing needed in the world that bas no time to take form 
or polish ; there is a rough and vigorous use of the pen, as there is of 
speech, that may bé highly useful, and serve its purposes all the better 
that it is not moulded by any cunning art. But it is the widespread 
growth of a higher literary feeling, and of a love of form in the 
expression of thought and instruction of allkinds, that make the demand, 
as they form the best justification of the existence, of so many maga- 
zines and reviews in a time like ours. 

That there need be anything superficial, extravagant, or merely 
dissipating in periodical literature, we are not prepared to admit. 
There cannot of course be elaboration in the same degree as when a 
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writer sets himself to treat a subject in an independent volume to 
which he may devote years of study. The literature of the month 
can never take the place of the literature of self-chosen and studious 
leisure, although the fact that so many books of even the first rank 
have been begun and carried through in a serial form during the last 
fifty years forbids us drawing the hasty inference that there is 
any incompatibility between the most careful preparation and the 
periodical form which the issue of a book may take. It is clearly 
only a question of the mode of working and of the taste of the public. 
A writer may spend years of study overa subject which he ultimately 
concludes to publish by degrees or in successive instalments, as the 
public cares to have it. If there is danger of intellectual dissipa- 
tion in the multiplicity of magazines and reviews, it may be a 
question whether the minds that are thus dissipated would hay > ever 
been concentrated on graver intellectual tasks, and would not rather, 
many of them, have missed all opportunity of higher excitement 
and culture. The really studious mind knows how to utilise the 
literary stimulus of the hour, and the fragments of time that would 
otherwise not be intellectualised at all, without losing any of its 
hardy fibre or giving way to mere dilettantism; while there are 
possibly hundreds of minds that would not get any stimulus at 
all save for the attractions of our periodical literature. 

In any case it is needless to regret a change like that marked 
by the variety and abundance of this literature. Such changes 
grow out of many circumstagces which are quite beyond the control 
of individual opinion; and the important thing is not to try 
to stem a current which flows from many hidden channels con- 
nected with the advance of education and the growth of civilisation, 
and which, therefore, cannot be stemmed, but to endeavour to make 
the current run as clearly and beneficially as we can. Let its course 
be deepened and purified—let it run bright and sparkling—let 
it bear along with it not merely the frivolities of the hour or the 
conventionalisms of literary fashion, but the treasures of a pure and 
elevated taste, and the simplicities that come from the study of past 
forms of literature both at home and abroad. A literary inspiration 
which is truly cultured will be also wide and historical. It will 
come from no school, old or new, but from the stream of ‘ English 
pure and undefiled.’ Nothing marks the decay of vitality in 
literature, as in all other forms of art, more readily than the growth 
of petty schools, whose disciples repeat each other’s tricks of thought 
and style. A healthy literature must always be a broad and manly 
literature, with its roots in many fields of culture, and the sap of a 
robust, genial, and open-air vitality animating all its branches, 

Nothing can be healthier and more vital than the early litera- 
ture of Fraser’s Magazine. Its chief defect may be said to lie 
in its excess of robust animal vitality. It is not merely strong, 
but uproarious. It smacks, like other well-known productions of 
the time, of the humours of the tavern or the wine-room. It 
quaffs ambrosial draughts, and indulges in riotous guffaws. The 
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time has passed for all this; and men are more moderate, on the 
whole more subtle, in their literary humours, as they are more tem- 
perate in their potations. But there was a verve and directness 
in this old exhilaration, and in changing the form it is very desirable 
not to lose the spirit. Our pages, we trust, will sparkle with as 
much life in the future as in the past, and as clear astream of manly 
and humorous thought run through them as before, while we make 
no attempt to revive the mere torms of past literary expression. 
The great aim will be to make the Magazine throughout an organ 
of the best and brightest thought of the time in all departments of 
the Belles Lettres. We may not be able always to maintain our 
ideal, but at least it is good to have such an ideal, and we shall 
try to reach it as nearly as we can. Whatever seems excellent in 
our new schools of literature, art, or social manners, will be judged 
fairly ; all that comes before us will be judged impartially ; but no 
less will all ridiculous pretensions and exclusiveness, old or new, be 
unsparingly exposed. A criticism which would educate public taste 
must not spare the rod over unreasonable folly, immoral affectations, 
or fashionable laxities of any kind, while it encourages all that is aspir- 
ing and high-minded and free with a manly and ordered freedom. 

The Fraser of Dr. Maginn and ‘Father Prout’ had a special 
reputation for the spirit and brilliancy of its translations from ancient 
and foreign languages. It will try in the future to emulate its old 
reputation in this respect, and the present time is in some ways 
peculiarly favourable for such an effort. Some of the most successful 
pens in the art of translation have been placed at our disposal, and 
will from time to time enliven our pages. 

In higher speculation — whether philosophical, theological, or 
political—Fraser will continue to be, as it has long been, genuinely 
liberal. There is no novelty of thought, however daring, which will 
be repelled for its audacity ; but neither will mere audacity furnish any 
claim to recognition. Its pages will be open to free inquiry and the 
most thorough handling of modern questions, but it will leave the 
interlocutory treatment of these questions to other organs, and will 
aim at a consistent and enlightened advocacy of what it conceives to 
be the true and rational lines of advance here as elsewhere. While 
satisfied that the past forms of religious, ethical, and constitutional 
tradition must be greatly modified in the light of the modern historical 
method and the more critical canons of judgment which it pre- 
scribes, its special aim will be to show that real progress everywhere 
must be by development, and not by reversal, of the beliefs of the 
past. There is no subject which a candid and liberal mind can place 
beyond the pale of criticism or the ingenuity of modern investigation, 
but there are subjects which can only be handled with any good 
result when handled in a spirit of reverence and undeviating respect. 
Nothing is less helpful than the cold insolence of a logic which 
refuses to acknowledge everything which its fingers cannot touch— 
which converts its own negations into postulates of belief—and 
supposes that truth is to be advanced by stripping bare to the bone 
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all the venerable compromises of ancient faith. The spirit of the 
Magazine will be quite opposite to this—assured as we are that the 
social and industrial life of modern civilisation must rest on moral 
foundations, and that there can be no permanent morality fitted to 
lay an arrest on human passion and purify the sources of society, 
which is not based on historical religion. This line will guide all 
our treatment of religious questions—it is right to say so much—but 
these questions will not occupy any new prominence in our pages. 

Fraser has always in the past freely discussed religious and eccle- 
siastical questions, and, curiously enough, Scotch ecclesiastical mat- 
ters have been, not only in the stirring years of 1841,’42, and ’43, but 
in recent years, quite a special feature of the Magazine, as many of its 
readers will be able to recall. In so far as such matters assume in 
the future, as they have sometimes done in the past, national sig- 
nificance, they will continue to receive attention, and be discussed in 
the same vigorous spirit of enlightened and constitutional freedom. 
It will advocate both religious and ecclesiastical progress and the 
institutions which seem most likely to guide and embody this 
progress ; but it will in no sense be an organ of sectarian opinion, on 
the right hand or the left. It will deal with all such questions—in 
speculation as in literature—from a truly national and catholic point 
of view, and carry them, if possible, into a region of principles in 
which extremes on the one side and the other may see that they have 
roots of affinity as well as developments of difference. 

In practical politics Fraser will be identified with the great 
interests professed by the Liberal party, and the ‘ broad and generous 
creed’ which has enabled it to confer so many benefits on the Empire. 
But here, as in other respects, it will deal with principles and mea- 
sures rather than with men or parties. This was its declared 
attitude so far back as 1849, and even in the original ‘ Confession of 
Faith’ with which it commenced its career in February 1830. ‘It 
will be seen from that document,’ says the Editor in his ‘ Happy 
New Year’ of 1849 already quoted— 
that we undertook to bolster up no faction; to pin our faith to no man, 
nor any set of men; to support to the best of our ability the established 
institutions of the country; and to deal with every public measure, as it 
came before us, strictly according to its merits... . Our tone has never 
varied since. We want honest men, true men, men of far-seeing and com- 
prehensive minds, to rule over us. 


We may echo these sentences now; their spirit is sound and 
good—although we apply them in a manner different from that 
in which the early conductors of the Magazine did. In the political 
conflicts of a time like ours, where tendencies on both sides are 
sometimes so strangely intermixed, it is especially necessary to 
look at measures rather than at men, and to watch carefully the 
springs that move political action. A true Liberalism, which looks 
to the future and all the higher interests of our national life and 
society, cannot afford to repeat the commonplaces either of Govern- 
ment or of Opposition. It must examine questions in a compre- 
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hensive manner, and in an atmosphere as far as possible cleared from 
the jealous passions of the hour. It must, above all, be servile to no 
mere party watchwords, nor personal names however distinguished 
or even deserving of distinction. Of all the forms of political dog- 
matism, none is less worthy of thoughtful and wise men than to turn 
any mere personal utterance into a test of true opinion, or of a right 
line of action in any direction whatever. And there never was a 
time in our political history when such dogmatism was less warranted. 

It is hoped that in the future, as in the past, Fraser may con- 
tinue to be especially useful in interpreting to the English mind 
phases both of Scottish and Irish national sentiment which enter 
into the common political life of the three kingdoms, and not un- 
frequently lead to definite results by no means readily intelligible to 
the mere English politician. It is strange, in some respects, how 
little the three nationalities—bound together for ever for all Imperial 
purposes—sometimes understand one another in politics as in other 
things. It is particularly strange how little is understood of Scot- 
land or its characteristic institutions by some who yet traverse it 
from end to end for their autumn amusement. Even intelligent and 
sympathetic critics, who do their best, often mistake phenomena of 
the simplest kind or read them from an angle where they are only 
half seen. The same is true in no small degree of [reland, and true 
also of many of the social and political features of our Colonies. Such 
ignorance reflects injuriously on our national history; it is inimical 
to the harmonious development of national civilisation. If Fraser 
can contribute to disperse remaining ignorance of this kind, and 
to interpret whatever is true, well-founded, and influential in the 
characteristic national feelings of the several portions of the Empire 
in relation to one another, it will accomplish a useful political as 
well as social task. 

We have said enough as to our aims. It seemed necessary to 
say so much, and to bind the epochs of the Magazine together in 
a short survey before setting out on a new course. But we know very 
well that it is not our promise, but our performance, by which we 
shall be judged. We are content to await that judgment, and to 
leave our success to a discerning public. 

Many younger rivals have appeared since Fraser’s Magazine was 
first launched on its literary career. Oné which preceded it by four- 
teen years still flourishes in undiminished vigour. ‘ Regina’ bears 
no envy, as she has no fear in her heart, towards all this race of com- 
petitors. She is ready especially to repeat the warm wish expressed 
in an old number,*® that ‘her elder sister Maga’ may still have ‘a 
long and prosperous continuation of existence.’ The gain of others 
is not her loss. She ventures to put forth on a new voyage, and as 
she has already many able and brilliant hands on board, we trust and 
believe that her voyage will be prosperous. If she deserves success, 
she will be sure to find it. 


® October 1855, in a review of the Noctes Ambrosiane. 
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Cuapter I. 
HEADSTRONG AND HEADLONG. 


Far from any house, or hut, in the depth of dreary moorland, a 
road, unfenced and almost unformed, descends to a rapid river. The 
crossing is called the ‘ Seven Corpse Ford,’ because a large party 
of farmers, riding homeward from Middleton, banded together and 
perhaps well-primed through fear of a famous highwayman, came down 
to this place on a foggy evening, after heavy rainfall. One of the 
company set before them what the power of the water was, but they 
laughed at him and spurred into it, and one alone spurred out of it. 
Whether taken with fright, or with too much courage, they laid hold 
of one another, and seven out of eight of them, all large farmers, and 
thoroughly understanding land, came never upon it alive again; and 
their bodies, being found upon the ridge that cast them up, gave a 
dismal name to a place that never was merry in the best of weather. 

However, worse things than this had happened; and the country is 
not chary of its living, though apt to be scared of its dead ; and so the 
ford came into use again, with a little attempt atimprovement. For 
those farmers being beyond recall, and their families hard to provide 
for, Richard Yordas of Scargate Hall, the chief owner of the neigh- 
bourhood, set a long heavy stone up on either brink, and stretched a 
strong chain between them ; not only to mark out the course of the 
shallow, whose shelf is askew to the channel, but also that any one 
being washed away might fetch up, and feel how to save himself. 
For the Tees is a violent water sometimes, and the safest way to 
cross it is to go on till you come to a good stone bridge. 

Now forty years after that sad destruction of brave but not well- 
guided men, and thirty years after the chain was fixed, that their sons 
might not go after them, another thing happened at ‘Seven Corpse 
Ford,’ worse than the drowning of the farmers. Or, at any rate, it 
made more stir (which is of wider spread than sorrow) because of the 
eminence of the man, and the length and width of his property. 
Neither could any one at first believe in so quiet an end to so turbu- 
lent a course. Nevertheless it came to pass, as lightly as if he were 
a reed or a bubble of the river that belonged to him. 

It was upon a gentle evening, a few days after Michaelmas of 1777. 
No flood was in the river then, and no fog on the moorland, only the 
usual course of time, keeping the silent company of stars. The young 
moon was down, and the hover of the sky (in doubt of various lights) 


was gone, and the equal’ spread of obscurity soothed the eyes of any 
reasonable man. 
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But the man who rode down to the river that night had little love 
of reason. Headstrong chief of a headlong race, no will must depart 
a hair’s breadth from his ; and fifty years of arrogant port had stiffened 
_a neck too stiff at birth, Even now in the dim light his large 
square form stood out against the sky, like a cromlech, and his heavy 
arms swung like gnarled boughs of oak, for a storm of wrath was 
moving him. In his youth he had rebelled against his father; and 
now his own son was a rebel to him. 

‘Good, my boy, good!’ he said within his grizzled beard, while his 
eyes shone with fire, like the flints beneath his horse; ‘ you have had 
your own way, have you, then? But never shall you step upon an 
acre of your own, and your timber shall be the gallows. Done, my 
boy, once and for ever.’ 

Philip, the squire, the son of Richard, and father of Duncan 
Yordas, with fierce satisfaction struck the bosom of his heavy Brad- 
ford riding-coat, and the crackle of parchment replied to the blow, 
while with the other hand he drew rein on the brink of the Tees 
sliding rapidly. 

The water was dark with the twinkle cf the stars, and wide with 
the vapour of the valley; but Philip Yordas in the rage of triumph 
laughed and spurred his reflecting horse. 

‘Fool!’ he cried without an oath—no Yordas ever used an oath, 
except in playful moments—‘ fool! what fear you? There hangs 
my respected father’s chain. Ah, he was something like a man! 
Had I ever dared to flout him so, he would have hanged me with it.’ 

Wild with his wrong, he struck the rowel deep into the flank of 
his wading horse, and in scorn of the depth drove him up the river. 
The shoulders of the swimming horse broke the swirling water, as he 
panted and snorted against it; and if Philip Yordas had drawn back 
at once, he might even now have crossed safely. But the fury of 
his blood was up, the stronger the torrent the fiercer his will, and 
the fight between passion and power went on. The poor horse was 
fain to swerve back at last; but he struck him on the head with a 
earabine, and shouted to the torrent,— 

‘Drown me, if you can. My father used to say that I was never 
born to drown. My own water drown me! That would be a little 
too much insolence.’ 

‘Too much insolence’ were his last words, The strength of the 
horse was exhausted. The beat of his legs grew short and faint, the 
white of his eyes rolled piteously, and the gurgle of his breath subsided. 
His heavy head dropped under water, and his sodden crest rolled over, 
like seaweed where a wave breaks. The stream had him all at its 
mercy, and showed no more than his savage master had, but swept 
him a wallowing lump away, and over the reef of the crossing. With 
both feet locked in the twisted stirrups, and right arm broken at the 
elbow, the rider was swung (like the mast of a wreck) and flung with 
his head upon his father’s chain. There he was held by his great 
square chin—for the jar of his backbone stunned him—and the weight 
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of the swept-away horse broke the neck which never had been known 
to bend. In the morning a peasant found him there, not drowned 
but hanged, with eyes wide open, a swaying corpse upon a creaking 
chain. So his father (though long in the grave) was his death, as 
he had often promised to be to him; while he (with the habit of his 
race) clutched fast, with dead hand on dead bosom, the instrument 
securing the starvation of his son. 

Of the Yordas family truly was it said, that the will of God was 
nothing to their will—as long as the latter lasted—and that every 
man of them scorned all Testament, old or new, except his own. 


Cyapter II. 
SCARGATE HALL. 


Neary twenty-four years had passed since Philip Yordas was carried 
to his last (as well as his first) repose, and Scargate Hall had enjoyed 
some rest from the turbulence of owners. For as soon as Duncan 
(Philip’s son, whose marriage had maddened his father) was clearly 
apprised by the late squire’s lawyer of his disinheritance, he collected 
his own little money and his wife’s, and set sail for India. His 
mother, a Scotchwoman of good birth, but evil fortunes, had left him 
something ; and his bride (the daughter of his father’s greatest foe) 
was not altogether empty-handed. His sisters were forbidden by the 
will to help him with a single penny; and Philippa, the elder, declar- 
ing and believing that Duncan had killed her father, strictly obeyed 
the injunction. But Eliza, being of a softer kind, and herself then 
in love with Captain Carnaby, would gladly have aided her only 
brother, but for his stern refusal. In such a case, a more gentle nature 
than ever endowed a Yordas might have grown hardened and bitter ; 
and Duncan, being of true Yordas fibre (thickened and toughened 
with slower Scotch sap) was not of the sort to be ousted lightly, and 
grow at the feet of his supplanters. 

Therefore he cast himself on the winds, in search of fairer soil, 
and was not heard of in his native land; and Scargate Hall and estates 
were held by the sisters in joint-tenancy, with remainder to the first 
son born of whichever it might be of them. And this was so worded 
through the hurry of their father to get some one established in the 
place of his own son. 

But from paltry passions, turn away a little while to the things 
which excite, but are not excited by them. 

Scargate Hall stands, high and old, in the wildest and most 
rugged part of the wild and rough North Riding. Many are the 
tales about it, in the few and humble cots, scattered in the modest 
distance, mainly to look up at it. In spring and summer, of the years 
that have any, the height and the air are not only fine, but even fair 
and pleasant. So do the shadows and the sunshine wander, elbowing 
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into one another on the moor, and so does the glance of smiling 
foliage soothe the austerity of crag and scaur. At such time also, the 
restless torrent (whose fury has driven content away through many a 
short day and long night) is not in such desperate hurry to bury its 
troubles in the breast of Tees, but spreads them in language that 
sparkles to the sun, or even makes leisure to turn into corners of 
deep brown study about the people on its banks—especially perhaps 
the miller. 

But never had this impetuous water more reason to stop and 
reflect upon people of greater importance, who called it their own, 
than now when it was at the lowest of itself, in August of the 
year 1801. 

From time beyond date the race of Yordas had owned and 
inhabited this old place. From them the river, and the river's 
valley, and the mountain of its birth, took name, or else perhaps gave 
name to them, for the history of the giant Yordas still remains to be 
written, and the materials are scanty. His present descendants did 
not care an old song for his memory, even if he ever had existence to 
produce it. Piety “(whether in the Latin sense or English) never 
had marked them for her own; their days were long in the land, 
through a long inactivity of the Decalogue. 

And yet in some manner this lawless race had been as a law to 
itself throughout. From age to age came certain gifts and certain 
ways of management, which saved the family life from falling out of 
rank and land and lot. From deadly feuds, exhausting suits, and 
ruinous profusion, when all appeared lost, there had always risen a man 
of direct lineal stock, to retrieve the estates and reprieve the name. 
And what is still more conducive to the longevity of families, no 
member had appeared as yet of a power too large and an aim too lofty, 
whose eminence must be cut short with axe, outlawry, and attainder. 
Therefore there ever had been a Yordas, good or bad (and by his own 
showing more often of the latter kind), to stand before heaven, and 
hold the land, and harass them that dwelt thereon. But now at last 
the world seemed to be threatened with the extinction of a fine 
old name. 

When Squire Philip died in the river, as above recorded, his 
death, from one point of view, was dry, since nobody shed a tear for 
him, unless it was his child Eliza. Still he was missed and lamented 
in speech, and even in eloquent speeches, having been a very strong 
Justice of the Peace, as well as the. foremost of riotous gentlemen 
keeping the order of the county. He stood above them in his firm 
resolve to have his own way always, and his way was so crooked that 
the difficulty was to get out of it and let him have it. And when 
he was dead, it was either too good or too bad to believe in ; and even 
after he was buried it was held that this might be only another of 
his tricks. 

But after his ghost had been seen repeatedly, sitting on the chain 
and swearing, it began to be known that he was gone indeed, and the 
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relief afforded by his absence endeared him to sad memory. More- 
over, his good successors enhanced the relish of scandal about him, 
by seeming themselves always so dry, distant, and unimpeachable. 
Especially so did ‘My Lady Philippa,’ as the elder daughter was 
called by all the tenants and dependants, though the family now 
held no title of honour. 

Mistress Yordas, as she was more correctly styled by usage of the 
period, was a maiden lady of fine presence, unencumbered as yet by 
weight of years, and only dignified thereby. Stately, and straight, 
and substantial of figure, firm but not coarse of feature, she had 
reached her forty-fifth year without an ailment or a wrinkle. Her 
eyes were steadfast, clear, and bright, well able to second her dis- 
tinct calm voice, and handsome still, though their deep blue had 
waned into a quiet, impenetrable grey ; while her broad clear forehead, 
straight nose, and red lips might well be considered as comely as ever, 
at least by those who loved her. Of these, however, there were not 
many ; and she was content to have it so. 

Mrs. Carnaby, the younger sister, would not have been content to 
have it so. Though not of the weak lot which is enfeoffed to popu- 
larity, she liked to be regarded kindly, and would rather win a smile 
than exact a curtsey. Continually it was said of her that she was no 
genuine Yordas, though really she had the pride, and all the stub- 
bornness of that race, enlarged perhaps, but little weakened, by 
severe afflictions. This lady had lost a beloved husband, Colonel 
Carnaby, killed in battle; and after that four children of the five 
she had been so proud of. And the waters of affliction had not 
turned to bitterness in her soul. 

Concerning the outward part—which matters more than the 
inward, at first hand—Mrs. Carnaby had no reason to complain of 
fortune. She had started well as a very fine baby, and grown up 
well into a lovely maiden, passing through wedlock into a sightly 
matron, gentle, fair, and showing reason. For generations it had 
come to.pass that those of the Yordas race who deserved to be cut 
off for their doings out of doors were followed by ladies of decorum, 
self-restraint, and regard for their neighbour’s landmark. And so 
it was now with these two ladies, the handsome Philippa and the fair 
Eliza leading a peaceful and reputable life, and carefully studying 
their rent-roll. 

It was not, however, in the fitness of things that quiet should reign 
at Scargate Hall for a quarter of a century; and one strong element of 
disturbance grew already manifest. Under the will of Squire Philip 
the heir apparent was the one surviving child of Mrs. Carnaby. 

If ever a mortal life was saved by dint of sleepless care, warm 
coddling, and perpetual doctoring, it was the precious life of Master 
Lancelot Yordas Carnaby. In him all the mischief of his race 
revived, without the strong substance to carry it off. Though his 
parents were healthy and vigorous, he was of weakly constitution, 
which would not have been half so dangerous to him, if his’ mind 
No. 595 (No. CXV. Ne 8) Cc 
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also had been weakly. But his mind (or at any rate that rudiment 
thereof which appears in the shape of self-will even before the teeth 
appear) was a piece of muscular contortion, tough as oak, and hard 
as iron. ‘Pet’ was his name with his mother and his aunt; and 
his enemies (being the rest of mankind) said that pet was his name 
and his nature. 

For this dear child could brook no denial, no slow submission to 
his wishes ; whatever he wanted must come in a moment, punctual 
asanecho. In him reappeared not the stubbornness only, but also 
the keen ingenuity of Yordas in finding out the very thing that 
never should be done, and then the unerring perception of the way 
in which it could be done most noxiously. Yet any one looking 
at his eyes would think how tender and bright must his nature be! 
‘He favoureth his fore-elders; how can he help it?’ kind people 
exclaimed, when they knew him. And the servants of the house 
excused themselves when condemned for putting up with him, ‘ Naa, 
ye dwan’t knaw t’ yoong maaster. He’s that fratchy and auld- 
farrand he mun gan’ ’s own gaat, if ye weant chawk him.’ 

Being too valuable to be choked, he got his own way always. 


Cuarpter III. 
A DISAPPOINTING APPOINTMENT. 


For the sake of Pet Carnaby and of themselves, the ladies of the 
house were disquieted now, in the first summer weather of a changeful 
year, the year of our Lord 1801. And their trouble arose as follows :— 

There had long been a question between the sisters and Sir 
Walter Carnaby, brother of the late colonel, about an exchange of 
outlying land, which would have to be ratified by ‘ Pet’ hereafter. 
Terms being settled and agreement signed, the lawyers fell to at 
the linked sweetness of deducing title. The abstract of the Yordas 
title was nearly as big as the parish Bible, so in and out had their 
dealings been, and so intricate their pugnacity. 

Among the many other of the Yordas freaks was a fatuous and 
generally fatal one. For the slightest miscarriage they discharged 
their lawyer, and leaped into the office of a new one! Has any 
man moved in the affairs of men, with a grain of common sense, or 
half a pennyweight of experience, without being taught that an 
old tenter-hook sits easier to him than a new one? And not only 
that, but in shifting his quarters he may leave some truly funda- 
mental thing behind. 

Old Mr. Jellicorse, of Middleton in Teesdale, had won golden 
opinions everywhere. He was an uncommonly honest lawyer, highly 
incapable of almost any trick, and lofty in his view of things, when 
his side of them was the legal one. He had a large collection 
of those interesting boxes which are to a lawyer and his family 
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better than caskets of silver and gold; and especially were his 
shelves furnished with what might be called the library of the 
Scargate title-deeds. He had been proud to take charge of these 
nearly thirty years ago, and had married on the strength of them, 
though warned by the rival from whom they were wrested that he 
must not hope to keep them long. However, through the peaceful 
incumbency of ladies, they remained in his office all those years. 

This was the gentleman who had drawn and legally sped to its 
purport the will of the lamented Squire Philip; who refused very 
clearly to leave it, and took horse to flourish it at his rebellious son. 
Mr. Jellicorse had done the utmost, as behoved him, against that 
rancorous testament; but meeting with silence more savage than 
words, and a bow to depart, he had yielded ; and the Squire stamped 
about the room until his job was finished. 

A fact accomplished, whether good or bad, improves in character 
with every revolution of this little world around the sun, that heavenly 
example of subservience. And now Mr. Jellicorse was well con- 
vinced, as nothing had occurred to disturb that will, and the life of 
the testator had been sacrificed to it, and the devisees under it 
were his own good clients, and some of his finest turns of words 
were in it, and the preparation, execution, and attestation, in an hour 
and ten minutes of the office clock, had never been equalled in 
Yorkshire before, and perhaps never honestly in London—taking 
all these things into conscious or unconscious balance, Mr. Jellicorse 
grew into the clear conviction that ‘ righteous and wise’ were the 
words to be used whenever this will was spoken of. 

With pleasant remembrance of the starveling fees wherewith he 
used to charge the public, ere ever his golden spurs were won, the 
prosperous lawyer now began to run his eye through a duplicate 
of an abstract furnished upon some little sale about forty years 
before. This would form the basis of the abstract now to be 
furnished to Sir Walter Carnaby, with little to be added but the will 
of Philip Yordas, and statement of facts to be verified. Mr. Jelli- 
corse was fat, but very active still; he liked good living, but he liked 
to earn it, and could not sit down to his dinner without feeling that 
he had helped the Lord to provide these mercies. He carried a 
pencil on his chain, and liked to use it ere ever he began with knife 
and fork. For the young men in the office, as he always said, knew 
nothing. 

The day was very bright and clear, and the sun shone through 
soft lilac leaves on more important folios, while Mr. Jellicorse, with 
happy sniffs—for his dinner was roasting in the distance—drew a 
single line here, or a double line there, or a gable on the margin of 
the paper, to show his head clerk what to cite, and in what letters, 
and what to omit, in the abstract to be rendered. For the good 
solicitor had spent some time in the chambers of a famous convey- 
ancer in London, and prided himself upon deducing title, directly, ex- 
haustively, and yet tersely—in one word, scientifically, and not as the 
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mere quill-driver. The title to the hereditaments now to be given in 
exchange went back for many generations; but as the deeds were 
not to pass, Mr. Jellicorse, like an honest man, drew a line across, 
and made a star at one quite old enough to begin with, in which the 
little moorland farm in treaty now was specified. With hum and ha of 
satisfaction he came down the records, as far as the settlement made 
upon the marriage of Richard Yordas of Scargate Hall, Esquire, and 
Eleanor, the daughter of Sir Fursan de Roos. This document 
created no entail, for strict settlements had never been the manner 
of the race, but the property assured in trust, to satisfy the jointure, 
was then declared subject to joint and surviving powers of appoint- 
ment limited to the issue of the marriage, with remainder to the uses 
of the will of the aforesaid Richard Yordas, or, failing such will, to 
his right heirs for ever. 

All this was usual enough, and Mr. Jellicorse heeded it little, 
having never heard of any appointment, and knowing that Richard, 
the grandfather of his clients, had died, as became a true Yordas, in 
a fit of fury with a poor tenant, intestate, as well as unrepentant. 
The lawyer, being a slightly pious man, afforded a little sigh to this 
remembrance, and lifted his finger to turn the leaf, but the leaf 
stuck a moment, and the paper being raised at the very best angle to 
the sun, he saw, or seemed to see, a faint red line, just over against 
that appointment clause. And then the yellow margin showed some 
faint red marks. 

‘Well, I never—’ Mr. Jellicorse exclaimed, ‘ certainly never saw 
these marks before. Diana, where are my glasses? 

Mrs. Jellicorse had been to see the potatoes on (for the new cook 
simply made ‘ kettlefuls of fish’ of everything put upon the fire), and 
now at her husband’s call she went to her work-box for his spectacles, 
which he was not allowed to wear except on Sundays, for fear of in- 
juring his eyesight. Equipped with these, and drawing nearer to the 
window, the lawyer gradually made out this—first a broad faint line 
of red, as if some attorney, now a ghost, had cut his finger, and over 
against that in small round hand the letters ‘ v. b. c.’? Mr. Jellicorse 
could swear that they were ‘ v. b. c.’ 

‘Don’t ask me to eat any dinner to-day,’ he exclaimed when his 
wife came to fetch him. ‘Diana, I am occupied; go and eat it up 
without me.’ 

‘Nonsense, James,’ she answered calmly; ‘you never get any 
clever thoughts by starving.’ 

Moved by this reasoning, he submitted, fed his wife and children, 
and own good self, and then brought up a bottle of old Spanish wine, 
to strengthen the founts of discovery. Whose writing was that upon 
the broad margin of verbosity? Why had it never been observed 
before? Above all, what was meant by ‘ v. b. c.’? 

Unaided, he might have gone on for ever, to the bottom of a butt 
of Xeres wine ; but finding the second glass better than the first, he 
called to Mrs, Jellicorse, who was in the garden gathering striped 
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roses, to come and have a sip with him, and taste the yellow cherries. 
And when she came promptly with the flowers in her hand, and their 
youngest little daughter making sly eyes at the fruit, bothered as he 
was, he could not help smiling, and saying, ‘Oh! Diana, what is 
“vy. b. 0.” ?” 

‘Very black currants, papa! 
in the air. 

* Hush, dear child, you are getting too forward,’ said her mother, 
though proud of her quickness, ‘James, how should I know what 
“vy. b,c.” is? But I wish most heartily that you would rid me of my 
old enemy, box C. I want to put a hanging-press in that corner, 
instead of which you turn the very passages into office.’ 

‘Box C? I remember no box C.’ 

‘ You may not have noticed the letter C upon it, but the box you 
must know as well as I do. It belongs to those proud Yordas people, 
who hold their heads so high, forsooth, as if nobody but themselves 
belonged to a good old county family! That makes me hate the box 
the more.’ 

‘I will take it out of your way at once. I may want it. It 
should be with the others. I know it as well as I know my snuff-box. 
It was Aberthaw who put it in that corner; but I had forgotten that 
it was lettered. The others are all numbered.’ 

Of course Mr. Jellicorse was not weak enough to make the partner 
of his bosom the partner of his business ; and much as she longed to 
know why he had put an unusual question to her, she trusted to the 
future for discovery of that point. She left him, and he with no 
undue haste—for the business, after all, was not his own—began to 
follow out his train of thought, in manner much as follows :— 

‘This is that old Duncombe’s writing, *‘ Dunder-headed Dun- 
eombe,” as he used to be called in his lifetime, but “ Long-headed 
Duncombe ” afterwards. None but his wife knew whether he was a 
wise man, or a wiseacre. Perhaps either, according to the treatment 
he received. Richard Yordas treated him badly; that may have 
made him wiser. V. b. c. means “ vide box C,” unless I am greatly 
mistaken. He wrote those letters as plainly and clearly as he could 
against this power of appointment as recited here. But afterwards, 
with knife and pounce, he scraped them out, as now becomes plain 
with this magnifying glass ; probably he did so when all these archives, 
as he used to call them, were rudely ordered over to my predecessor. 
A nice bit of revenge, if my suspicions are correct ; and a pretty con- 
fusion will follow it.’ 

The lawyer’s suspicions proved too correct. He took that box to 
his private room, and with some trouble unlocked it. A damp and 
musty smell came forth, as when a man delves a potato-bury; and 
then appeared layers of parchment yellow and brown, in and out with 
one another, according to the curing of the sheepskin, perhaps, or the 
age of the sheep when he began to die; skins much older than any 
man’s who handled them, and dryer than the brains of any lawyer. 


’ cried Emily, dancing a long bunch 
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‘ Anno Jacobi tertio, and Quadragesimo Elisabethe! How nice 
it sounds!’ Mr. Jellicorse exclaimed; ‘they ought all to goin, and 
be charged for. People to be satisfied with sixty years’ title! Why, 
bless the Lord, I am sixty-eight myself, and could buy and sell the 
grammar-school at eight years old. It is no security, no security at 
all. What did the learned Bacupiston say—‘ If a rogue only lives 
to be a hundred and eleven, he may have been for ninety years dis- 
seised, and nobody alive to know it!”’ 

Older and older grew the documents as the lawyer’s hand 
travelled downwards; any flaw or failure must have been healed by 
lapse of time long and long ago; dust and grime and mildew thick- 
ened, ink became paler, and contractions more contorted; it was 
rather an antiquary’s business now than a lawyer’s to decipher them. 

‘What a fool I am!’ the solicitorthought. ‘ My cuffs will never 
wash white again, and all I have found is a mare’s nest. However, 
I'll go to the bottom now. There may be a gold seal, they used to 
put them in with the deeds three hundred years ago. A charter of 
Edward the Fourth, I declare! Ah, the Yordases were Yorkists— 
halloa, what is here? By the Touchstone of Shepherd, I was right 
after all! Well done, long-headed Duncombe !’ 

From the very bottom of the box he took a parchment compara- 
tively fresh and new, endorsed ‘Appointment by Richard Yordas, Esquire, 
and Eleanor his wife, of lands and heredits at Scargate and elsewhere in 
the county of York, dated Nov. 15th, a.p. 1751.’ Having glanced at 
the signatures and seals, Mr. Jellicorse spread the document, which 
was of moderate compass, and soon convinced himself that his work 
of the morning had been wholly thrown away. No title could be 
shown to Whitestone Farm, nor even to Scargate Hall itself, on the 
part of the present owners. 

The appointment was by deed-poll, and strictly in accordance 
with the powers of the settlement. Duly executed and attested, 
clearly though clumsily expressed, and beyond all question genuine, 
it simply nullified (as concerned the better half of the property) the 
will which had cost Philip Yordas his life. For under this limitation 
Philip held a mere life interest, his father and mother giving all men 
to know by those presents that they did thereby from and after the 
decease of their said son Philip grant limit and appoint c. all and 
singular the said lands &c. to the heirs of his body lawfully begotten 
&c. &e. in tail general, with remainder over, and final remainder to 
the right heirs of the said Richard Yordas for ever. From all which 
it followed that while Duncan Yordas, or child, or other descendant 
of his remained in the land of the living, or even without that if he 
having learned it had been enabled to bar the entail and then sell or 
devise the lands away, the ladies in possession could show no title, ex- 
cept a possessory one, as yet unhallowed by the lapse of time. 

Mr. Jellicorse was a very pleasant-looking man, also one who took 
a pleasant view of other men and things; but he could not help 
pulling a long and sad face, as he thought of the puzzle before him. 


s 
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Duncan Yordas had not been heard of among his own hills and 
valleys since 1778, when he embarked for India. None of the 
family ever had cared to write or read long letters, their corre- 
spondence (if any) was short, without being sweet by any means. It 
might be a subject for prayer and hope that Duncan should be gone 
to a better world, without leaving hostages to fortune here; but sad 
it is to say that neither prayer nor hope produces any faith in the 
counsel who prepares ‘ requisitions upon title.’ 

On the other hand, inquiry as to Duncan’s history since he left 
his native land would be a delicate and expensive work, and perhaps 
even dangerous, if he should hear of it, and inquire about the 
inquirers. For the last thing to be done from a legal point of view— 


owner of his unexpected position. Now Mr. Jellicorse was a just 
man; but his justice was due to his clients first. 

After a long brown study, he reaped his crop of meditation thus— 
‘It is a ticklish job; and I will sleep three nights upon it.’ 


CuHaPTrerR IV. 
DISQUIETUDE. 


Tue ladies of Scargate Hall were uneasy, although the weather was 
so fine, upon this day of early August, in the year now current. It 
was a remarkable fact that in spite of the distance they slept 
asunder, which could not be less than five-and-thirty yards, both had 
been visited by a dream, which appeared to be quite the same dream, 
until examined narrowly, and being examined grew more surprising 
in its points of difference. They were much above paying any heed 
to dreams, though instructed by the patriarchs to do so; and they 
seemed to be quite getting over the effects, when the lesson and the 
punishment astonished them. 

Lately it had been established (although many leading people 
went against it, and threatened to prosecute the man for trespass), 
that here in these quiet and reputable places, where no spy could be 
needed, a man should come twice every week with letters, and in the 
name of the king be paid for them. Such things were required ‘in 
towns perhaps, as corporations and gutters were ; but to bring them 
where people could mind their own business, and charge them two 
groats for some fool who knew their names, was like putting a tax 
upon their christening. So it was-the hope of many, as well as every 
one’s belief, that the postman, being of Lancastrian race, would very 
soon be bogged, or famished, or get lost in a fog, or swept off by a 
flood, or go and break his own neck from a precipice. 

The postman, however, was a wiry fellow, and as tough as any 
native, and he rode a pony even tougher than himself, whose cradle 
was a marsh, and whose mother a mountain, his first breath a fog, 
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and his weaning-meat wire-grass, and his form a combination of sole- 
leather and corundum. He wore no shoes for fear of not making 
sparks at night, to show the road, and although his bit had been 
a blacksmith’s rasp, he would yield to it only when it suited him. 
The postman, whose name was George King (which confounded him 
with King George, in the money to pay), carried a sword and blunder- 
buss, and would use them sooner than argue. 

Now this man and horse had come slowly along, without meaning 
any mischief, to deliver a large sealed packet with sixteen pence to 
pay put upon it, ‘to Mistress Philippa Yordas, &c., her own hands, 
and speed, speed, speed ;’ which they carried out duly by stop, stop, 
stop, whensoever they were hungry, or saw anything to look at. 
None the less for that, though with certainty much later, they arrived 
in good trim, by the middle of the day, and ready for the comfort 
which they both deserved. 

As yet it was not considered safe to trust any tidings of impor- 
tance to the post, in such a world as this was; and even were it 
safe, it would be bad manners from a man of business. Therefore 
Mr. Jellicorse had sealed up little, except his respectful considera- 
tion and request to be allowed to wait upon his honoured clients, 
concerning a matter of great-moment, upon the afternoon of 
Thursday then next ensuing. And the post had gone so far, to give 
good distance for the money, that the Thursday of the future came 
to be that very day. 

The present century opened with a chilly and dark year, follow- 
ing three bad seasons of severity and scarcity. And in the north- 
west of Yorkshire, though the summer was now so far advanced, there 
had been very little sunshine. For the last. day or two, the sun had 
laboured to sweep up the mist and cloud, and was beginning to 
prevail so far that the mists drew their skirts up and retired into haze, 
while the clouds fell away to the ring of the sky, and there lay down 
to abide their time. Wherefore it happened that ‘ Yordas House’ 
(as the ancient building was in old time called) had a clearer view 
than usual of the valley, and the river that ran away, and the road 
that tried to run up to it. Now this was considered a wonderful 
road, and in fair truth it was wonderful, withstanding all efforts of 
even the Royal Mail pony to knock it to pieces. In its rapidity 
downhill it surpassed altogether the river, which galloped along by 
the side of it, and it stood out so boldly with stones of no shame, that 
even by moonlight nobody could lose it, until it abruptly lost itself. 
But it never did that, until the house it came from was two miles 
away, and no other to be seen; and so why should it go any further ? 

At the head of this road stood the old grey house, facing towards 
the south of east, to claim whatever might come up the valley, sun, 
or storm, or columned fog. In the days of the past it had claimed 
much more, goods, and cattle, and tribute of the traffic going north- 
ward; as the loopholed quadrangle for impounded stock, and the 
deeply embrasured tower showed. At the back of the house rose a 
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mountain spine, blocking out the westering sun, but cut with one 
deep portal where a pass ran into Westmoreland,—the scaur-gate 
whence the house was named; and through this gate of mountain 
often, when the day was waning, a bar of slanting sunset entered, 
like a plume of golden dust, and hovered on a broad black patch 
of weather-beaten fir-trees. The day was waning now, and every 
steep ascent looked steeper, while down the valley light and shade 
made longer cast of shuttle, and the margin of the west began to 
glow with a deep wine-colour, as the sun came down—the tinge of 
many mountains and the distant sea—until the sun himself settled 
quietly into it, and there grew richer and more ripe (as old bottled 
wine is fed by the crust), and bowed his rubicund farewell, through 
the postern of the scaur-gate, to the old Hall, and the valley, and the 
face of Mr. Jellicorse. 

That gentleman’s countenance did not, however, reply with its 
usual brightness to the mellow salute of evening. Wearied and 
shaken by the long, rough ride, and depressed by the heavy solitude, 
he hated and almost feared the task which every step brought 
nearer. As the house rose higher and higher against the red sky 
and grew darker, and as the sudden roar of bloodhounds (terrors of 
the neighbourhood) roused the slow echoes of the crags, the lawyer 
was almost fain to turn his horse’s head, and face the risks of wander- 
ing over the moor by night. But the hoisting of a flag, the well- 
known token—confirmed by large letters on a rock—that strangers 
might safely approach, inasmuch as the savage dogs were kennelled, 
this, and the thought of such an entry for his daybook, kept Mr. 
Jellicorse from ignominious flight. He was in for it now, and must 
carry it through. 

In a deep embayed window of leaded glass, Mistress Yordas and 
her widowed sister sat for an hour, without many words, watching 
the zigzag of shale and rock which formed their chief communica- 
tion with the peopled world. They did not care to improve their 
access, er increase their traffic; not through cold morosity, or even 
proud indifference, but because they had been so brought up, and 
so confirmed by circumstance. For the Yordas blood, however hot, 
and wild, and savage, in the gentlemen, was generally calm, and 
good, though stubborn, in the weaker vessels. For the main part, 
however, a family takes its character more from the sword than the 
spindle ; and their sword-hand had been as that of Ishmael. 

Little as they meddled with the doings of the world, of one thing 
at least these stately Madams—as the baffled squires of the Riding 
called them—were by no means heedless. They dressed themselves 
according to their rank, or perhaps above it. Many a nobleman’s 
wife in Yorkshire had not such apparel ; and even of those so richly 
gifted, few could have come up to the purpose better. Nobody, 
unless of their own sex, thought of their dresses, when looking at 
them. 

‘ He rides very badly,’ Philippa said; ‘the people from the ‘low- 
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lands always do. He may not have courage to go home to-night. 
But he ought to have thought of that before.’ 

‘Poor man! We must offer him a bed of course,’ Mrs. Carnaby 
answered ; ‘but he should have come earlier in the day. What 
shall we do with him, when he has done his business ?’ 

‘It is not our place to amuse our lawyer. He might go and 
smoke in the Justice-room, and then Welldrum could play bagatelle 
with him.’ 

‘ Philippa, you forget that the Jellicorses are of a good old county 
stock. His wife is a stupid, pretentious thing; but we need not 
treat him as we must treat her. And it may be as well to make 
much of him, perhaps, if there really is any trouble coming.’ 

‘You are thinking of Pet. By-the-by, are you certain that Pet 
cannot get at Saracen? You know how he let him loose last 
Easter, when the flag was flying, and tke poor man has been in his 
bed ever since.’ 

‘Jordas will see to that. He can be trusted to mind the 
dogs well, ever since you fined him in a fortnight’s wages. That 
was an excellent thought of yours.’ 

Jordas might have been called the keeper, or the hind, or the 
henchman, or the ranger, or the porter, or the bailiff, or the reeve, 
or some other of some fifty names of office, in a place of more 
civilisation, so many and so various were his tasks. But here his 
professional name was the ‘dogman’; and he held that office 
according to an ancient custom of the Scargate race, whence also 
his surname (if such it were) arose. For of old time and in out- 
landish parts, a finer humanity prevailed, and a richer practical 
wisdom upon certain questions. Irregular offsets of the stock, 
instead of being cast wpon the world as waifs and strays, were allowed 
a place in the kitchen-garden or stable-yard, and flourished there 
without disgrace, while useful and obedient. Thus for generations 
here, the legitimate son was Yordas, and took the house and 
manors; the illegitimate became Jordas, and took to the gate, and 
the minding of the dogs, and any other office of fidelity. 

The present Jordas was, however, of less immediate kin to the 
owners, being only the son of a former Jordas, and in the enjoyment 
of a Christian name, which never was provided for a first-hand 
Jordas ; and now as his mistress looked out on the terrace, his burly 
figure came duly forth, and his keen eyes ranged the walks and 
courts, in search of Master Lancelot, who gave him more trouble in 
a day sometimes than all the dogs cost in a twelvemonth. With a 
fine sense of mischief this boy delighted to watch the road for visitors, 
and then (if barbarously denied his proper enjoyment and that of 
the dogs) he still had goodly devices of his own for producing little 
tragedies. 

Mr. Jellicorse knew Jordas well, and felt some pity for him, 
because if his grandmother had been wiser he might have been the 
master now; and the lawyer, having much good feeling, liked not 
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to make a groom of him. Jordas, however, knew his place, and 
touched his hat respectfully, then helped the solicitor to dismount, 
the which was sorely needed. 

‘You came not by the way of the ford, sir?’ the dogman asked, 
while considering the leathers; ‘the water is down; you might have 
saved three miles.’ 

‘Better lose thirty than my life. Will any of your men, Master 
Jordas, show me a room, where I may prepare to wait upon your 
ladies ?’ 

Mr. Jellicorse walked through the old arched gate of the reever’s 
court, and was shown to a room, where he unpacked his valise, and 
changed his riding-clothes, and refreshed himself. A jug of Scargate 
ale was brought to him, and a bottle of foreign wine, with the cork 
drawn, lest he should hesitate ; also a cold pie, bread and butter, and 
a small case-bottle of some liqueur. He was not hungry, for his wife 
had cared to victual him well for the journey ; but for fear of offence 
he ate a morsel, found it good, and ate some more. Then after a sip 
or two of the liqueur, and a glance or two at his black silk stockings, 
buckled shoes, and best small-clothes, he felt himself fit to go before 
a Duchess, as once upon a time he had actually done, and expressed 
himself very well indeed, according to the dialogue delivered, when- 
ever he told the story about it every day. 

Welldrum, the butler, was waiting for him, a man who had his 
own ideas, and was going to be put upon by nobody. ‘If my father 
could only come to life for one minute, he would spend it in kicking 
that man,’ Mrs. Carnaby had exclaimed about him, after carefully 
shutting the door ; but he never showed airs before Miss Yordas. 

‘ Come along, sir,’ Welldrum said, after one professional glance at 
the tray, to ascertain his residue. ‘ My ladies have been waiting this 
half hour; and for sure, sir, you looks wonderful! This way, sir, and 
have a care of them oak faggots. My ladies, Lawyer Jellicorse !’ 


CHapTer V. 
DECISION. 


THE sun was well down and away behind the great fell at the back 
of the house, and the large and heavily furnished room was feebly lit 
by four wax candles, and the glow of the west reflected as a gleam 
into eastern windows. The lawyer was pleased to have it so, and to 
speak with a dimly lighted face. The ladies looked beautiful; that was 
all that Mr. Jellicorse could say, when cross-examined by his wife next 
day concerning their lace and velvet. Whether they wore lace or 
not, was almost more than he could say, for he did not heed such 
trifles ; but velvet was within his knowledge (though not the colour 
or the shape), because he thought it hot for summer, until he remem- 
bered what the climate was. Really he could say nothing more, 
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except that they looked beautiful; and when Mrs. Jellicorse jerked 
her head, he said that he only meant, of course, considering their time 
of life. 

The ladies saw his admiration, and felt that it was but natural. 
Mrs. Carnaby came forward kindly, and offered him a nice warm 
hand; while the elder sister was content to bow, and thank him for 
coming, and hope that he was well. As yet it had not become proper 
for a gentleman, visiting ladies, to yawn, and throw himself into the 
nearest chair, and cross his legs, and dance one foot, and ask how 
much the toy-terrier cost. Mr. Jellicorse made a fine series of bows, 
not without a scrape or two, which showed his goodly calf; and after 
that he waited for the gracious invitation to sit down. 

‘If I understood your letter clearly,’ Mistress Yordas began, when 
these little rites were duly accomplished, ‘ you have something impor- 
tant to tell us concerning our poor property here. A small property, Mr. 
Jellicorse, compared with that of the Duke of Lunedale, but perhaps 
a little longer in one family.’ 

‘The Duke is a new-fangled interloper,’ replied hypocritical 
Jellicorse, though no other duke was the husband of the duchess of 
whom he indited daily; * properties of that sort come and go, and 
only tradesmen notice it. Your estates have been longer in the 
seisin of one family, madam, than any other in the Riding, or perhaps 
in Yorkshire.’ 

‘ We never seized them!’ cried Mrs. Carnaby, being sensitive as 
to ancestral thefts, through tales about cattle-lifting ; ‘ you must be 
aware that they came to us by grant from the Crown, or even before 
there was any Crown to grant them.’ 

‘I beg your pardon for using a technical word, without explaining 
it. Seisin’is a legal word, which simply means possession, or rather 
the bodily holding of a thing, and is used especially of corporeal here- 
ditaments. You ladies have seisin of this house and lands, although 
you never seized them.’ 

‘ The last thing we would think of doing, answered Mrs. Carnaby, 
who was more impulsive than her sister, also less straightforward. 
* How often we have wished that our poor lost brother had not been 
deprived of them! But our father’s will was sacred, and you told us 
we were helpless. We struggled, as you know; but we could do 
nothing.’ 

‘That is the question which brought me here,’ the lawyer said 
very quietly, at the same time producing a small roll of parchment 
sealed in cartridge paper; ‘last week I discovered a document which 
I am forced to submit to your judgment. Shall I read it to you, or 
tell its purport briefly ?’ 

‘ Whatever it may be, it cannot in any way alter our conclusions. 
Our conclusions have never varied, however deeply they may have 
grieved us. We were bound to do justice to our dear father.’ 

‘Certainly, madam ; and you did it. Also, as I know, you did it 
as kindly as possible towards other relatives, and you only met with 
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perversity. I had the honour of preparing your respected father’s 
will, a model of clearness and precision, considering—considering the 
time afforded, and other disturbing influences. I know for a fact, that 
a copy was laid before the finest draftsman in London, by—by those 
who were displeased with it, and his words were, “ Beautiful, beautiful! 
Every word of it holds water.” Now, that, madam, cannot be said of 
many, indeed of not one in—— 

‘Pardon me for interrupting you, but I have always understood 
you to speak highly of it. And in such a case, what can be the 
matter?’ 

‘The matter of all matters, madam, is that the testator should 
have disposing power.’ 

‘He could dispose of his own property as he was disposed, you 
mean.’ 

‘ You misapprehend me.’ Mr. Jellicorse now was in his element, 
for he loved to lecture—an absurdity just coming into vogue. ‘ In- 
dulge me one moment. I take this silver dish, for instance; it is in 
my hands, I have the use of it; but can I give it to either of you 
ladies ?’ 

‘ Not very well, because it belongs to us already.’ 

‘You misapprehend me. I cannot give it, because it is not mine 
to give.’ Mrs. Carnaby looked puzzled. 

‘ Eliza, allow me,’ said Mistress Yordas, in her stiffer manner, 
and now for the first time interfering. ‘* Mr. Jellicorse assures us that 
his language is a model of clearness and precision; perhaps he will 
prove it by telling us now, in plain words, what his meaning is.’ 

‘ What I mean, madam, is that your respected father could devise 
you a part only of this property ; because the rest was not his to devise. 
He only had a life-interest in it.’ . 

‘ His will therefore fails as to some part of the property? How 
much, and what part, if you please ?’ 

‘The larger and better part of the estates, including this house 
and grounds, and the home-farm.’ 

Mrs. Carnaby started and began to speak; but her sister moved 
only to stop her, and showed no signs of dismay or anger. 

‘ For fear of putting too many questions at once,’ she said, with a 
slight bow and a smile, ‘ let me beg you to explain, as shortly as pos- 
sible, this very surprising matter.’ 

Mr. Jellicorse watched her with some suspicion, because she 
called it so surprising, yet showed so little surprise herself. For a 
moment he thought that she must have heard of the document now 
in his hands; but he very soon saw that it could not be so. It 
was only the ancient Yordas pride, perversity, and stiffneckedness. 
And even Mrs. Carnaby, strengthened by the strength of her sister, 
managed to look as if nothing more than a tale of some tenant were 
pending. But this, or ten times this, availed not to deceive Mr. 
Jellicorse. That gentleman, having seen much of the world, whis- 
pered to himself that this was all ‘ high jinks,’ felt himself placed on 
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the stool of authority, and even ventured upon a pinch of snuff. 
This was unwise, and cost him dear, for the ladies would not have 
been true to their birth if they had not stored it against him. 

He, however, with a friendly mind, and a tap now and then upon 
his document, to give emphasis to his story, recounted the whole of 
it, and set forth how much was come of it already, and how much 
it might lead to. To Scargate Hall, and the better part of the pro- 
perty always enjoyed therewith, Philippa Yordas, and Eliza Carnaby, 
had no claim whatever, except on the score of possession, until it 
could be shown that their brother Duncan was dead, without any 
heirs or assignment (which might have come to pass through a son 
adult), and even so, his widow might come forward and give trouble. 
Concerning all that, there was time enough to think; but something 
must be done at once to cancel the bargain with Sir Walter Carnaby, 
without letting his man of law get scent of the fatal defect in title. 
And now that the ladies knew all, what did they say? 

In answer to this, the ladies were inclined to put the whole blame 
upon him, for not having managed matters better; and when he had 
shown that the whole of it was done before he had anything to do 
with it, they were firmly convinced that he ought to have known it, 
and found a proper remedy. And in the finished manner of well- 
born ladies, they gave him to know, without a strong expression, that 
such an atrocity was a black stain on every legal son of Satan, living, 
dead, or still to issue from Gerizim. 

‘That cannot affect the title now, I assure you, madam, that it 
cannot,’ the unfortunate lawyer exclaimed at last ; ‘ and as for damages, 
poor old Duncombe has left no representatives, even if an action would 
lie now, which is simply out of the question. On my part no neglect 
can be shown, and indeed for your knowledge of the present state of 
things, if humbly I may say so, you are wholly indebted to my zeal.’ 

‘ Sir, I heartily wish,’ Mrs. Carnaby replied, ‘that your zeal had 
been exhausted on your own affairs.’ 

‘ Eliza, Mr. Jellicorse has acted well, and we cannot feel too much 
obliged to him.’ Miss Yordas, having humour of a sort, smiled 
faintly at the double meaning of her own words, which was not in- 
tended. ‘ Whatever is right must be done of course, according to the 
rule of our family. In such a case it appears to me that mere 
niceties of law, and quips and quirks, are entirely subordinate to 
high sense of honour. The first consideration must be thoroughly 
unselfish and pure justice. 

The lawyer looked at her with admiration. He was capable of 
large sentiments. And yet a faint shadow of disappointment lingered 
in the folios of his heart,—there might have been such a very grand 
long suit, upon which his grandson (to be born next month) might 
have been enabled to settle for life, and bring up a legal family. 
Justice, however, was justice, and more noble than even such pros- 
pects. So he bowed his head, and took another pinch of snuff. 

But Mrs. Carnaby (who had wept a little, in a piace beyond the 
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candlelight) came back with a passionate flush in her eyes, and a 
resolute bearing of her well-formed neck. 

‘Philippa, I am amazed at you,’ she said. ‘ Mr. Jellicorse, my 
share is equal with my sister’s, and more, because my son comes after 
me. Whatever she may do, I will never yield a pin’s point of my 
rights, and leave my son a beggar. Philippa, would you make Pet a 
beggar? And his turtle in bed, before the sun is on the window, and 
his sturgeon-jelly when he gets out of bed! There never was any 
one, by a good Providence, less sent into the world to be a beggar.’ 

Mrs. Carnaby, having discharged her meaning, began to be over- 
come by it. She sat down, in fear of hysteria, but with her mind 
made up to stop it; while the gallant Jellicorse was swept away by 
her eloquence, mixed with professional views. But it came home to 
him, from experience with his wife, that the less he said the wiser. 
But while he moved about, and almost danced, in his strong desire 
to be useful, there was another who sat quite still, and meant to have 
the final say. 

‘From some confusion of ideas, I suppose, or possibly through 
my own fault,’ Philippa Yordas said, with less contempt in her voice 
than in her mind, ‘it seems that I cannot make my meaning clear, 
even to my own sister. I said that we first must do the right, and 
scorn all legal subtleties. That we must maintain unselfish justice, 
and high sense of honour. Can there be any doubt what these dic- 
tate? What sort of daughters should we be, if we basely betrayed 
our own father’s will ?’ 

‘ Excellent madam,’ the lawyer said, ‘ that view of the case never 
struck me. But there is a great deal in it.’ 

‘Oh, Philippa, how noble you are!’ her sister Eliza cried; and 
cried no more, so far as tears go, for a long time afterwards. 


Cuapter VI. 
ANERLEY FARM. 


On the eastern coast of the same great county, at more than ninety 
miles of distance for a homing pigeon, and some hundred and twenty 
for a carriage from the Hall of Yordas, there was in those days, and 
there still may be found, a property of no vast size, snug, however, 
and of good repute, and called universally ‘ Anerley Farm.’ How 
long it has borne that name, it knows not, neither cares to moot the 
question ; and there lives no antiquary of enough antiquity to decide 
it. A place of smiling hope and comfort, and content with quietude; 
no memory of man about it runneth to the contrary; while every 
ox, and horse, and sheep, and fowl, and frisky porker is full of warm 
domestic feeling and each homely virtue. 

For this land, like a happy country, has escaped, for years and 
years the affliction of much history. It has not felt the desolating 
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tramp of lawyer or land-agent, nor been bombarded by fine and 
recovery, lease and release, bargain and sale, Doe and Roe and 
Geoffrey Styles, and the rest of the pitiless shower of slugs, ending 
with a charge of Demons. Blows, and blights, and plagues of that 
sort have not come to Anerley, nor any other drain of nurture to ex- 
haust the green of meadow and the gold of harvest. Here stands the 
homestead, and here lies the meadow-land; there walk the kine 
(having no call to run), and yonder the wheat in the hollow of the 
hill, bowing to a silvery stroke of the wind, is touched with a 
promise of increasing gold. 

As good as the cattle and the crops themselves are the people 
that live upon them; or at least, in a fair degree, they try to be so; 
though not of course so harmless, or faithful, or peaceful, or cha- 
ritable. But still, in proportion, they may be called as good; and in 
fact they believe themselves much better. And this from no conceit 
of any sort, beyond what is indispensable; for nature not only 
enables but compels a man to look down upon his betters. 

From generation to generation, man, and beast, and house, and 
land have gone on in succession here, replacing, following, renewing, 
repairing and being repaired, demanding and getting more support, 
with such judicious give-and-take, and thoroughly good understand- 
ing, that now in the August of this year, when Scargate Hall is full 
of care, and afraid to cart a load of dung, Anerley Farm is quite at 
ease and in the very best of heart, man, and horse, and land, and 
crops, and the cock that crows the time of day. Nevertheless, no acre 
yet in Yorkshire, or in the whole wide world, has ever been so farmed 
or fenced, as to exclude the step of change. 

From father to son the good lands had passed, without even a will 
to disturb them, except at distant intervals, and the present owner was 
Stephen Anerley, a thrifty and well-to-do Yorkshire farmer of the 
olden type. Master Anerley was turned quite lately of his fifty- 
second year, and hopeful (if so pleased the Lord) to turn a good many 
more years yet, as a strong horse works his furrow. For he was 
strong and of a cheerful face, ruddy, square, and steadfast, built up 
also with firm body to a wholesome stature, and able to show the best 
man on the farm the way to swing a pitchfork. Yet might he be 
seen, upon every Lord’s day, as clean as a new-shelled chestnut ; 
neither at any time of the week was he dirtier than need be. 
Happy alike in the place of his birth, his lot in life, and the wisdom 
of the powers appointed over him, he looked up, with a substantial 
faith, yet a solid reserve of judgment, to the Church, the Justices of 
the Peace, spiritual lords and temporal, and above all His Majesty 
George the Third. Without any reserve of judgment, which could 
not deal with such low subjects, he looked down upon every dissenter, 
every pork-dealer, and every Frenchman. What he was brought up 
to, that he would abide by; and the sin beyond repentance, to his 
mind, was the sin of the turncoat. 

With all these hard-set lines of thought or of doctrine (the scab- 
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bard of thought, which saves its edge, and keeps it out of mischief) 
Stephen Anerley was not hard, or stern, or narrow-hearted. Kind, 
and gentle, and good to every one who knew ‘ how to behave himself,’ 
and dealing to every man full justice—meted by his own measure— 
he was liable even to generous acts, after being severe and having his 
own way. But if anybody ever got the better of him by lies, and not 
fair bettering, that man had wiser not begin to laugh inside the 
Riding. Stephen Anerley was slow but sure ; not so very keen, per- 
haps, but grained with kerns of maxim’d thought to meet his uses as 
they came, and to make a rogue uneasy. To move him from such 
thoughts was hard; but to move him from a spoken word had never 
been found possible. 

The wife of this solid man was solid and well fitted to him. In 
early days, by her own account, she had possessed considerable ele- 
gance, and was not devoid of it even now, whenever she received a 
visitor capable of understanding it. But for home use that gift had 
been cut short, almost in the honeymoon, by a total want of apprecia- 
ciation on the part of her husband. And now, after five and twenty 
years of studying and entering into him, she had fairly earned his 
tirm belief that she was the wisest of women. For she always agreed 
with him, when he wished it; and she knew exactly when to contra- 
dict him, and that was before he had said a thing at all, and while he was 
rolling it slowly in his mind, with a strong tendency against it. In 
outdoor matters she never meddled, without being specially consulted 
by the master; but indoors she governed with watchful eyes, a firm 
hand, and a quiet tongue. 

This good woman now was five-and-forty years of age, vigorous, 
clean, and of a very pleasant look, with that richness of colour which 
settles on fair women when the fugitive beauty of blushing is past. 
When the work of the morning was done, and the clock in the kitchen 
ticked only ten minutes from twelve, and the. dinner was fit for the 
dishing, then Mistress Anerley remembered as a rule the necessity of 
looking to her own appearance. She went upstairs, with a quarter of 
an hour to spare, but not to squander, and she came down so neat 
that the farmer was obliged to be careful in helping the gravy. For 
she always sat next to him, as she had done before there came any 
children, and it seemed ever since to be the best place for her to 
manage their plates and their manners as well. 

Alas! that the kindest and wisest of women have one (if not 
twenty) blind sides to them; and if any such weakness is pointed 
out, it is sure to have come from their father. Mistress Anerley’s 
weakness was almost conspicuous to herself—she worshipped her eldest 
son, perhaps the least worshipful of the family. 

Willie Anerley was a fine young fellow, two inches taller than his 
father, with delicate features, and curly black hair, and cheeks as 
bright as a maiden’s. He had soft blue eyes, and a rich clear voice, 
with a melancholy way of saying things, as if he were above all this. 
And yet he looked not like a fool ; neither was he one altogether, when 
No. 595 (No. cxv. N.S.) D 
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he began to think of things. -The worst of him was that he always 
wanted something new to go on with. He never could be idle; and 
yet he never worked to the end which crowns the task. In the early 
stage he would labour hard, be full of the greatness of his aim, and 
demand everybody’s interest, exciting also mighty hopes of what was 
safe to come of it. And even after that, he sometimes carried on with 
patience; but he had no perseverance. Once or twice he had been 
on the very nick of accomplishing something, and had driven home 
his nail—but there he let it spring back without clenching. ‘Oh, 
any fool can do that!’ he cried, and never stood to it, to do it again, 
or to see that it came not undone. In a word, he stuck to nothing, 
but swerved about here, there, and everywhere. 

His father being of so different a cast, and knowing how often 
the wisest of men must do what any fool can do, was bitterly vexed 
at the flighty ways of Willie, and could no more than hope, with a 
general contempt, that when the boy grew older he might be a wiser 
fool. But Willie’s dear mother maintained, with great consistency, 
that such a perfect wonder could never be expected to do anything 
not wonderful. To this the farmer used to listen with a grim, decor- 
ous smile ; then grumbled, as soon as he was out of hearing, and fell 
to and did the little jobs himself. 

Sore jealousy of Willie, perhaps, and keen sense of injustice, as 
well as high spirit and love of adventure, had driven the younger 
son Jack from home, and launched him on a seafaring life. With a 
stick and a bundle he had departed from the ancestral fields and lanes, 
one summer morning about three years since, when the cows were 
lowing for the milk-pail and a royal cutter was cruising off the Head. 
For a twelvemonth nothing was heard of him until there came a letter 
beginning, ‘ Dear and respected parents,’ and ending, * Your affec- 
tionate and dutiful son, Jack.’ The body of the letter was of three 
lines only, occupied entirely with kind inquiries as to the welfare of 
everybody, especially his pup, and his old pony, and dear sister Mary. 

Mary Anerley, the only daughter and the youngest child, well 
deserved that best remembrance of the distant sailor ; though Jack 

may have gone too far in declaring (as he did till he came to his 
love-time) { that the world contained no other girl fit to hold a candle 
to her. No doubt it would have been hard to find a girl more true 
and loving, more modest and industrious ; but hundreds and hundreds 
of better girls might be found perhaps even in Yorkshire. 

For this maiden had a strong will of her own, which makes 
against absolute perfection; also she was troubled with a strenuous 
hate of injustice—which is sure, in this world, to find cause for an 
outbreak—and too active a desire to rush after what is right, instead 
of being well content to wait for that chary visitor. And so firm could 
she be, when her mind was set, that she would not take parables, or 
long experience, or even kindly laughter, as a power to move her 
from the thing she meant. Her mother, knowing better how the 
world goes on, promiscuously, and at leisure, and how the right point 
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slides away, when stronger forces come to bear, was very often vexed 
by the crotchets of the girl, and called her wayward, headstrong, and 
sometimes nothing milder than ‘a saucy Miss.’ 

This, however, was absurd, and Mary scarcely deigned to cry 
about it, but went to her father, as she always did, when any weight 
lay on her mind. Nothing was said about any injustice, because that 
might lead to more of it, as well as be (from a proper point of view) 
most indecorous. Nevertheless, it was felt between them when her 
pretty hair was shed upon his noble waistcoat, that they two were in 
the right, and cared very little who thought otherwise. 

Now it was time to leave off this, for Mary (without heed almost 
of any but her mother) had turned into a full-grown damsel, comely, 
sweet, and graceful. She was tall enough never to look short, and 
short enough never to seem too tall, even when her best feelings were 
outraged ; and nobody, looking at her face, could wish to do anything 
but please her; so kind was the gaze of her deep blue eyes, so pleasant. 
the frankness of her gentle forehead, so playful the readiness of rosy 
lips for a pretty answer ora lovely smile. But ifany could be found so 
callous and morose as not to be charmed or nicely cheered by this, let 
him only take a longer look, not rudely, but simply in a spirit of 
polite inquiry; and then would he see, on the delicate rounding of 
each soft and dimpled cheek, a carmine hard to match on pallet, 
morning sky, or flower-bed. 

Lovely people ought to be at home in lovely places ; and though 
this cannot be so always, as a general rule itis. At Anerley Farm 
the land was equal to the stock it had to bear, whether of trees, or 
corn, or cattle, or hogs, or mushrooms, or mankind. The farm was not 
so large or rambling as to tire the mind or foot, yet wide enough and 
full of change—rich pasture, hazel copse, green valleys, fallows 
brown, and golden breast-lands pillowing into nooks of fern, clumps 
of shade for horse or heifer, and for rabbits sandy warren, furzy cleve 
for hare and partridge, not without a little mere for willows and for 
wild ducks. And the whole of the land, with a general slope of liveliness 
and rejoicing, spread itself well to the sun, with a strong inclina- 
tion towards the morning, to catch the cheery import of his voyage 
across the sea. 

The pleasure of this situation was the more desirable, because of 
all the parts above it being bleak and dreary. Round the shoulders 
of the upland, like the arch of a great arm-chair, ran a barren 
scraggy ridge, whereupon no tree could stand upright, no cow be 
certain of her own tail, and scarcely a crow breast the violent air by 
stooping ragged pinions. So furious was the rush of wind, when any 
power awoke the clouds ; or sometimes when the air was jaded with 
continual conflict, a heavy settlement of brackish cloud lay upon a 
waste of chalky flint. 

By dint of persevering work, there are many changes for the better 
now, more shelter and more root-hold ; but still it is a battle-ground 
of winds, which rarely change their habits, for this is the chump of 
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the spine of the Wolds, which hulks up at last into Flamborough 
Head. 

Flamborough Head, the furthest forefront of a bare and jagged 
coast, stretches boldly off to eastward, a strong and rugged barrier. 
Away to the north the land falls back, with coving bends, and some 
straight lines of precipice and shingle, to which the German Ocean 
sweeps, seldom free from sullen swell in the very best of weather. 
But to the southward of the Head a different spirit seems to move 
upon the face of everything. For here is spread a peaceful bay, and 
plains of brighter sea more gently furrowed by the wind, and cliffs 
that have no cause to be so steep, and bathing-places, and scarcely 
freckled sands, where towns may lay their drain-pipes undisturbed. 
In short, to have rounded that headland from the north is as good 
as to turn the corner of a garden wall in March, and pass from a 
buffeted back, and bare shivers, to a sunny front of hope all as busy 
as a bee, with pears spurring forward into creamy buds of promise, 
peach- trees already in a flush of tassel’d pink, and the green lobe of 
apricot crouching under pointed buttons of unopened leaf. 

Below this Point, the gallant skipper of the British collier, 
slouching with a heavy load of grime for London, or waddling back 
in ballast to his native north, alike is delighted to discover storms 
ahead, and to cast his tarry anchor into soft grey calm. For here 
shall he find the good shelter of friends like-minded with himself, 
and of hospitable turn, having no cause to hurry any more than he 
has, all too wise to command their own ships; and here will they all 
jollify together, while the sky holds a cloud, or the locker a drop. 
Nothing here can shake their ships, except a violent east wind, against 
which they wet the other eye; lazy boats visit them with comfort and 
delight, while white waves are leaping in the offing; they cherish 
their well-earned rest, and eat the lotus—or rather the onion—and 
drink ambrosial grog; they lean upon the bulwarks, and contemplate 
their shadows—the noblest possible employment for mankind—and 
lo, if they care to lift their eyes, in the south shines the quay of 
Bridlington, inland the long ridge of Priory stands high, and west- 
ward in a nook, if they level well a clear glass (after holding on the 
slope so many steamy ones), they may espy Anerley Farm, and some- 
times Mary Anerley herself. 

For she, when the ripple of the tide is fresh, and the glance of 
the summer morn glistening on the sands, also if a little rocky basin 
happens to be fit for shrimping, and only some sleepy ships at anchor 
in the distance look at her, fearless she—because all sailors are 
generally down at breakfast—tucks up her skirt and gaily runs upon 
the accustomed playground, with her pony left to wait for her. 
The pony is old, while she is young (although’ she was born before 
him), and now he belies his name,‘ Lord Keppel,’ by starting at 
every soft glimmer of the sea. Therefore now he is left to roam 
at his leisure above high-water mark, poking his nose into black dry 
weed, probing the winnow-casts of yellow drift for oats, and snorting 
disappointment through a gritty dance of sand-hoppers. 
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Mary has brought him down the old ‘ Dane’s Dyke’ for society 
rather than service, and to strengthen his nerves with the dew of the 
salt, for the sake of her Jack who loved him. He may do as he likes, 
as he always does. If his conscience allows him to walk home, no 
one will think the less of him. Having very little conscience at his 
time of life (after so much contact with mankind), he considers con- 
venience only. To go home would suit him very well, but his crib 
would be empty till his young mistress came; moreover, there is a 
little dog that plagues him, when his door is open; and in spite of 
old age, it is something to be free; and in spite of all experience, to 
hope for something good. Therefore Lord Keppel is as faithful as 
the rocks; he lifts his long heavy head and gazes wistfully at the 
anchored ships, and Mary is sure that the darling pines for his absent 
master. 

But she with the multitudinous tingle of youth runs away rejoic- 
ing. The crisping power and brilliance of the morning are upon her, 
and the air of the bright sea lifts and spreads her, like a pillowy 
skate’s egg. The polish of the wet sand flickers, like veneer of maple- 
wood, at every quick touch of her dancing feet. Her dancing feet 
are as light as nature and high spirits made them, not only quit of 
spindle heels, but even free from shoes and socks left high and dry 
on the shingle. And lighter even than the dancing feet the merry 
heart is dancing, laughing at the shadows of its own delight; while 
the radiance of blue eyes springs, like a fount of brighter heaven ; 
and the sunny hair falls, flows, or floats, to provoke the wind for play- 
mate. 

Such a pretty sight was good to see for innocence and largeness. 
So the buoyancy of nature springs anew in those who have been 
weary, when they see her brisk power inspiring the young, who never 
stand still to think of her, but are up and away with her, where she 
will, at the breath of her subtle encouragement. 


(To be continued), 





SHELLEY As A Lyric Porr? 


S° many biographies, records, comments, criticisms, of Shelley 
have lately appeared that I take for granted that all who hear 
me have some general acquaintance with the facts of his life. 
Of the biographies none, perhaps, is more interesting than the 
short work by Mr. J. A. Symonds, which has lately been published 
as one of the series edited by Mr. Morley, ‘ English Men of Letters.’ 
That work has all the charm which intense admiration of its subject, 
set forth in a glowing style, can lend it. Those who in the main 
hold with Mr. Symonds, and are at one with him in his funda- 
mental estimate of things, will no doubt find his work highly attrac- 
tive. Those, on the other hand, who see in Shelley's character 
many things which they cannot admire, and in the theories that 
moulded it much which is deeply repulsive, will find Mr. Symonds’s 
work a less satisfactory guide than they could have wished. Of 
the many comments and criticisms on Shelley’s character and poetry 
two of the most substantial and rational are, the essay by Mr. R. H. 
Hutton, and that by the late Mr. Walter Bagehot. To these two 
friends Shelley, it would appear, had been one of the attractions of 
their youth, and in their riper years each has given his mature 
estimate of Shelley’s poetry in its whole substance and tendency. 
We all admire that which we agree with; and nowhere have I found 
on this subject thoughts which seem to me so adequate and so helpful 
as those contained in these two essays, none which give such insight 
into Shelley’s abnormal character and into the secret springs of his 
inspiration. Of the benefit of these thoughts I have freely availed 
myself, whenever they seemed to throw light on the subject of this 
lecture. 

The effort to enter into the meaning of Shelley’s poetry is not 
altogether a painless one. Some may ask, Why should it be painful ? 
Cannot you enjoy his poems merely in an esthetic way, take the 
marvel of their aérial movement and the magic of their melody, 
without scrutinising too closely their meaning or moral import? 
This, I suppose, most of my hearers could do for themselves, without 
any comment of mine. Such a mere surface, dilettante way of 
treating the subject would be useless in itself, and altogether un- 
worthy of this place. All true literature, all genuine poetry, is the 
direct outcome, the condensed essence, of actual life and thought. 
Lyric poetry for the most p is—Shelley’s especially was—the 
vivid expression of personal experience. It is only as poetry 
is founded on reality that it has any solid value; otherwise it is 


1 A Lecture delivered in the theatre of the Museum, Oxford. 
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worthless. Before, then, attempting to understand Shelley’s lyrics I 
must ask what was the reality out of which they came—that is, what 
manner of man Shelley was, what were his ruling views of life, along 
what lines did his thoughts move ? 

Those who knew Shelley best speak of the sweetness and refine- 
ment of his nature, of his lofty disinterestedness, his unworldliness. 
They even speak of something like heroic self-forgetfulness. These 
things we can in sort believe, for there are in his writings many 
traits that look like those qualities. And yet one receives with some 
decided reserve the high eulogies of his friends; for we feel that 
these were not generally men whose moral estimates of things we 
would entirely accept, and his life contained things that seem 
strangely at variance with such qualities as they attribute to him. 
When Byron speaks of his purity of mind we cannot but doubt whether 
Byron was a good judge of purity. We must, moreover, on the evidence 
of Shelley’s own works demur; for there runs through his poems 
a painful taint of supersubtilised impurity, of aweless shamelessness, 
which we never can believe came from a mind truly pure. A pene- 
trating taint it is, which has evilly affected many of the higher minds 
who admire him, in a way which Byron’s own more commonplace 
licentiousness never could have done. 

One of his biographers has said that in no man was the moral 
sense ever more completely developed than in Shelley, in none was 
the perception of right and wrong more acute. I rather think that 
the late Mr. Bagehot was nearer the mark when he asserted that in 
Shelley the conscience never had been revealed—that he was almost 
entirely without conscience. Moral susceptibilities and impulses, 
keen and refined, he had. He was inspired with an enthusiasm of 
humanity after a kind; hated to see pain in others, and would 
willingly relieve it; hated oppression, and stormed against it, but 
then he regarded all rule and authority as oppression. He felt for 
the poor and the suffering, and tried to help them, and willingly 
would have shared with all men the vision of good which he sought 
for himself. But these passionate impulses are something very dif- 
ferent from conscience. Conscience first reveals itself when we become 
aware of the strife between a lower and a higher nature within us— 
a law of the flesh warring against the law of the mind. And it is out 
of this experience that moral religion is born, the higher law rather 
leading up and linking us to One whom that law represents. As 
Canon Mozely has said, ‘it is an introspection on which all religion 
is built—man going into himself and seeing the struggle within 
him ; and thence getting self-knowledge, and thence the knowledge 
of God.’ Of this double nature, this inward strife between flesh and 
spirit, Shelley knew nothing. He was altogether a child of impulse 
—of impulse, one, total, all-absorbing. And the impulse that came 
to him he followed whithersoever it went, without questioning either 
himself or it. He was pre-eminently trois ma@eow dxorovOntiKos, 
and you know that Aristotle tells us that such an one is no fit judge 
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of moral truth. But this peculiarity, which made him so little fitted 
to guide either his own life or that of others, tended, on the other 
hand, very powerfully to make him pre-eminently a lyric poet. How 
it fitted him for this we shall presently see. But abandonment to 
impulse, however much it may contribute to lyrical inspiration, is a 
poor guide to conduct ; and a poet’s conduct in life, of whatever kind 
it be, quickly reacts on his poetry. It was so with Shelley. 

It is painful to recall the unhappy incidents, but we cannot 
understand his poetry if we forget them. ‘Strongly moralised,’ Mr. 
Symonds tells us, his boyhood was; but of a strange—I might say, 
an unhuman—type the morality must have been which allowed 
some of the chief acts of his life. His father was no doubt a com- 
monplace and worldly-minded squire, wholly unsympathetic with his 
dreamy son; but this cannot justify the son’s unfilial and irreverent 
conduct towards his parent, going so far as to curse him for the 
amusement of coarse Eton companions. Nobility of nature he may 
have had, but it was such nobility as allowed him, in order to hurl 
defiance at authority, to start atheist at Eton, and to do the same 
more boldly at Oxford, with what result you know. It allowed him 
to engage the heart of a simple and artless girl, who entrusted her 
life in his keeping, and then after two or three years to abandon 
her and her child—for no better reason, it would seem, than that 
she cared too little for her baby, and had an unpleasant sister, who 
was an offence to Shelley. It allowed him first to insult the religious 
sense of his fellow men by preaching the wildest atheism, then in the 
poem ‘ Laon and Cythna,’ which he intended to be his gospel for the 
world, to outrage the deepest instincts of our nature by introducing a 
most horrible and unnatural incident. A moral taint there is in this, 
which has left its trail in many of his after poems. The furies of 
the sad tragedy of Harriet Westbrook haunted him till the close, 
and drew forth some strains of weird agony; but even in these 
there is no manly repentance, no self-reproach that is true and 
human-hearted. 

After his second marriage he never repeated the former offence, 
but many a strain in his later poems, as in ‘ Epipsychidion, and in 
his latest lyrics, proves that constancy of affection was not in him, nor 
reckoned by him among the virtues. Idolators of Shelley will, I know, 
reply, ‘ You judge Shelley by the conventional morality of the present 
day, and, judging him by this standard, of course you harshly con- 
demn him. But it was against these very conventions which you call 
morality that Shelley’s whole life was a protest. He was the prophet 
of something truer or better than this.’ To this I answer that 
Shelley’s revolt was not against the conventional morality of his own 
time, but against the fundamental morality of all time. Had he 
merely cried out against the stifling political atmosphere and the 
dry, dead orthodoxy of the Regency and the reign of George IV., and 
longed for some ampler air, freer and more life-giving, one could well 
have understood him, even sympathised with him. But he rebelled 
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not against the limitations and corruptions of his own day, but 
against the moral verities which two thousand years have made good, 
and which have been tested and approved not only by eighteen 
Christian centuries, but no less by the wisdom of Virgil and Cicero, of 
Aristotle and Sophocles. Shelley may be the prophet of a new morality, 
but it is one which never can be realised till moral law has been ob- 
literated from the universe and conscience from the heart of man. 

A nature which was capable of the things I have alluded to, 
whatever other traits of nobility it may have had, must have been 
traversed by some strange deep flaw, marred by some radical inward 
defect. In some of his gifts and impulses he was more,—in other 
things essential to goodness, he was far less,—than other men; a 
fully developed man he certainly was not. I am inclined to believe 
that, for all his noble impulses and aims, he was in some way defi- 
cient in rational and moral sanity. Many of you will remember 
Hazlitt’s somewhat cynical description of him. Yet, to judge by 
his writings, it looks like truth. He had ‘a fire in his eye, a fever 
in his blood, a maggot in his brain, a hectic flutter in his speech, 
which mark out the philosophic fanatic. He is sanguine-com- 
plexioned and shrill-voiced.? This is just the outward appearance 
we could fancy for his inward temperament. What was that tem- 


perament ? 

fie was entirely a child of impulse, lived and longed for high- 
strung, intense emotion—simple, all-absorbing, all-penetrating emo- 
tion, going straight on in one direction to its object, hating and 
resenting whatever opposed its progress thitherward. { The object 
which he longed for was some abstract intellectualised spirit of beauty 
and loveliness, which should thrill his spirit continually with delicious 
shocks of emotion. 

This yearning, panting desire is expressed by him in a thousand 
forms and figures throughout his poetry. Again and again the 
refrain recurs— 


I pant for the music which is Divine, 

My heart in its thirst is a dying flower ; 

Pour forth the sound like enchanted wine, 
Loosen the notes in a silver shower ; 

Like a herbless plain for the gentle rain 

I gasp, I faint, till they wake again. 


Let me drink the spirit of that sweet sound ; 
More, O more! I am thirsting yet ; 

It loosens the serpent which care has bound 
Upon my heart, to stifle it ; 

The dissolving strain, through every vein, 

Passes into my heart and brain. 


He sought not mere sensuous enjoyment, like Keats, but keen 
intellectual and emotional delight—the mental thrill, the glow of 
soul, the ‘tingling of the nerves,’ that accompany transcendental 
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rapture. . His hungry craving was for intellectual beauty, and the 
delight it yields ; if not that, then for horror, anything to thrill the 
nerves, though it should curdle the blood and make the flesh creep. 
Sometimes for a moment this perfect abstract loveliness would seem 
to have embodied itself in some creature of flesh and blood; but only 
for a moment would the sight soothe him—the sympathy would cease, 
the glow of heart would die down—and he would pass on in the hot, 
insatiable pursuit of new rapture. ‘ There is no rest. for us,’ says the 
great. preacher, ‘save in quietness, confidence, and affection.’ This 
was not what Shelley sought, but something very different from. this. 

The pursuit of abstract ideal beauty was one form which his 
hungry, insatiable desire took. Another passion that possessed him 
was the longing to pierce to the very heart the mystery of existence. 
It has been said that before an insoluble mystery, clearly seen to be 
insoluble, the soul bows down and is at rest, as before an ascertained 
truth. Shelley knew nothing of this. Before nothing would his soul 
bow down. Every veil, however sacred, he would rend, pierce the 
inner shrine of being, and force it to give up its secret. There is in 
him a profane audacity, an utter awelessness. Intellectual Aids 
was to him unknown. Reverence was to him another word for hated 
superstition. Nothing was to himinviolate. All the natural reserves 
he would break down. Heavenward, he would pierce to the heart of 
the universe and lay it bare; manward, he would annihilate all the 
precincts of personality. Every soul should be free to mingle with 
any other, as so many raindrops do. In his own words, 


The fountains of our deepest life shall be 
Confused in passion’s golden purity. 


However fine the language in which such feelings may clothe them- 
selves, in truth they are wholly vile ; there is no horror of shameless- 
ness which they may not generate. Yet this is what comes of the 
unbridled desire for ‘ tingling pulses,’ quivering, panting, fainting 
sensibility, which Shelley everywhere makes the supreme happiness. 
It issues in awelessness, irreverence, and what some one has called 
* moral nudity.’ 

These two impulses, both combined with another passion, he had 
—the passion for reforming the world. He had a real, benevolent 
desire to impart to all men the peculiar good he sought for himself 
—a life of free, unimpeded impulse, of passionate, unobstructed 
desire. Liberty, Equality, Fraternity—these of course; but some- 
thing far beyond these—absolute Perfection, as he conceived it, he 
believed to be within every man’s reach. Attainable, if only all the 
growths of history could be swept away, all authority and govern- 
ment, all religion, all law, custom, nationality, everything that 
limits and restrains, and if every man were left open to the uncon- 
trolled expansion of himself and his impulses. The end of this 
process of making a clean sweep of all that is, and beginning afresh, 
would be that family, social ranks, government, worship, would dis- 
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appear, and then man would be king over himself, and wise, gentle, 
just, and good. Such was his temperament, the original emotional 
basis of Shelley’s nature; such, too, some of the chief aims towards 
which this temperament impelled him. And certainly these aims do 
make one think of the ‘ maggot in his brain.’ But a temperament of 
this kind, whatever aims it turned to, was eminently and essentially 
lyrical. Those thrills of soul, those tingling nerves, those rapturous glows 
of feeling, are the very substance out of which high lyrics are woven. 

The insatiable craving to pierce the mystery, of course, drove 
Shelley to philosophy for instruments to pierce it with. During his 
brief life he was a follower of three distinct schools of thought. ai. 
first he began with the philosophy of the senses, was a materialist, 
adopting Lucretius as his master and holding that atoms are the 
only realities, with perhaps a pervading life of nature to mould 
them—that from atoms all things come, to atoms return. } Yet even 
over this dreary creed, without spirit, immortality, cr God, he shouted 
a jubilant ‘ Eureka,’ as though it were some new glad tidings. 

From this he passed into the school of Hume—got rid of matter, 
the dull clods of earth, denied both matter and mind, and held that 
these were nothing but impressions, with no substance behind them. 
This was liker Shelley’s cast of mind than materialism. Not only 
dull clods of matter, but personality, the ‘I’ and the ‘thou,’ were by 
this creed eliminated, and that exactly suited Shelley’s way of 
thought. It gave him a phantom world. 

From Hume he went on to Plato, and in him found still more 
congenial nutriment. The solid, fixed entities—matter and mind— 
he could still deny, while he was led on to believe in eternal arche- 
types behind all phenomena, as the only realities. These Platonic 
ideas attracted his abstract intellect and imagination, and are often 
alluded to in his later poems, as in ‘ Adonais.’ Out of this philosophy 
it is probable that he got the only object of worship which he ever 
acknowledged, the Spirit of Beauty. Plato’s idea of beauty changed into 
a spirit; but without will, without morality, in his own words :— 


That Light whose smile kindles the universe, 
That Beauty in which all things work and move, 
That Benediction which the eclipsing curse 

Of birth can quench not, that sustaining Love 
Which, through the web of being blindly wove 
By man and beast and earth and air and sea, 
Burns bright or dim, as each are mirrors of 

The fire for which all thirst. 


To the moral and religious truths which are the backbone of 
Plato’s thought he never attained. Shelley’s thought never had any 
backbone. Each of these successively adopted philosophies entered 
into and coloured the successive stages of Shelley’s poetry; but 
through them all his intellect and imagination remained unchanged. 

What was the nature of that intellect? It was wholly akin and 
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adapted to the temperament I have described as his. Impatient of 
solid substances, inaccessible to many kinds of truth, inappreciative of 
solid, concrete facts, it was quick and subtle to seize the evanescent 
hues of things, the delicate aromas which are too fine for ordinary 
perceptions. His intellect waited on his temperament, and, so to 
speak, did its will—caught up one by one the warm emotions as they 
were flung off, and worked them up into the most exquisite abstrac- 
tions. The rush of throbbing pulsations supplied the materials for 
his keen-edged thought to work on, and these it did mould into the 
rarest, most beautiful shapes. This his mind was busy doing all his 
life long. The real world, existence as it is to other minds, he re- 
coiled from—shrank from the dull, gross earth which we see around 
us—nor less from the unseen world of Righteous Law and Will 
which we apprehend above us. The solid earth he did not care for. 
Heaven—a moral heaven—there was that in him which would not 
believe in. So, as Mr. Hutton has said, his mind made for itself a 
dwelling-place midway between the two, equally remote from both, 
some interstellar region, some cold, clear place— 


Pinnacled dim in the intense inane— 


which he peopled with ideal shapes and abstractions, wonderful or weird, 
beautiful or fantastic, all woven out of his own dreaming phantasy. 

This was the world in which he was at home; he was not at home 
with any reality known to other men. No real human characters 
appear in his poetry; his own pulsations, desires, aspirations, sup- 
plied the place of these. Hardly any actual human feeling is in 
them; only some phase of evanescent emotion, or the shadow of it, is 
seized—not even the flower of human feeling, but the bloom of the 
flower or the dream of the bloom. A real landscape he has seldom 
described, only his own impression of it, or some momentary gleam, 
some tender light, that has fleeted vanishingly over earth and sea he 
has caught. Nature he used mainly to cull from it some of its most 
delicate tints, some faint hues of the dawn or the sunset clouds, to 
weave in and colour the web of his abstract dream. So entirely at 
home is he in this abstract shadowy world of his own making, that 
when he would describe common visible things he does so by likening 
them to those phantoms of the brain, as though with these last alone 
he was familiar. Virgil likens the ghosts by the banks of Styx to 
falling leaves— 


Quam multa in silvis auctumni frigore primo 
Lapsa cadunt folia. 


Shelley likens falling leaves to ghosts. Before the wind the dead 
leaves, he says— 


Are driven, like ghosts froin an enchanter fleeing. 


Others have compared thought to a breeze. With Shelley the 
breeze is like thought; the pilot spirit of the blast, he says— 
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Wakens the leaves and waves, ere it hath past, 
To such brief unison as on the brain 

One tone which never can recur has cast 
One accent, never to return again. 


We see thus that nature as it actually exists has little place in 
Shelley’s poetry. And man, as he really is, may be said to have no 
place at all. 

Neither is the world of moral or spiritual truth there—not the 
living laws by which the world is governed—no presence of a Sove- 
reign Will, no all-wise Personality, behind the fleeting shows of 
time. The abstract world which his imagination dwelt in is a cold, 
weird, unearthly, inhuman place, peopled with shapes which we may 
wonder at, but cannot love. When we first encounter these we are 
fain to exclaim, Earth we know, and Heaven we know, but who and 
what are ye? Ye belong neither to things human nor to things 
divine. After a very brief sojourn in Shelley’s ideal world, with its 
pale abstractions, most men are ready to say with another poet, after 
a voyage among the stars— 


Then back to earth, the dear green earth ; 
Whole ages though I here should roam, 
The world for my remarks and me 
Would not a whit the better be : 

I’ve left my heart at home. 


In that dear green earth, and the men who have lived or still 
live on it, in their human hopes and fears, in their faiths and aspi- 
rations, lies the truest field for the highest imagination to work 
in. That I believe to be the haunt and main region for the songs 
of the greatest poets. The real is the true world for a great poet, 
but it was not Shelley’s world. 

Yet Shelley, while the imaginative mood was on him, felt this 
ideal world of his as real as most men feel the solid earth, and 
through the pallid lips of its phantom people and dim abstractions he 
pours as warm a flood of emotion as ever poet did through the 
rosiest lips and brightest eyes of earth-born creatures. Not more real 
to Burns were his bonny Jean and his Highland Mary, than to 
Shelley were the visions of Asia and Panthea, and the Lady of the Sen- 
sitive Plant, while he gazed on them. And when his affections did 
light, not on these abstractions, but on creatures of flesh and blood, 
yet so penetrated was his thought with his own idealism, that he 
lifted them up from earth into that rarefied atmosphere, and de- 
scribed them in the same style of imagery and language as that with 
which he clothes the phantasms of his mind. Thus it will be seen 
that it was a narrow and limited tract over which Shelley’s imagina- 
tion ranged—that it took little or no note of reality, and that bound- 
less as was its fertility and power of resource within its own chosen 
circle, yet the widest realm of mere brain creation must be thin and 
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small compared with existing reality both in the seen and the 
unseen worlds. 

We can now see the reason why Shelley’s long poems are such 
absolute failures, his short lyrics so strangely succeed. Mere thrills 
of soul were weak as connecting bonds for long poems. Dis- 
tilled essences and personified qualities were poor material out of 
which to build up great works. These things could give neither 
unity, nor motive power, nor human interest to long poems. 
Hence the incoherence which all but a few devoted admirers find 
in Shelley’s long poems, despite their grand passages and their splen- 
did imagery. In fact, if the long poems were to be broken up and 
thrown into a heap, and the lyric portions riddled out of them and 
preserved, the world would lose nothing, and would get rid of not a 
little offensive stuff. An exception to this judgment is generally 
made in favour. of the ‘Cenci’; but that tragedy turns on: an 
incident so: repulsive that, notwithstanding its acknowedged power, 
it can hardly give pleasure to any healthy mind. 

On the other hand, single thrills of rapture, which are such in- 
sufficient stuff to make long poems out of, supply the very inspiration 
for the true lyric. It is this predominance of emotion, so unhappy to 
himself, which made Shelley the lyrist that he was. When he sings 
his lyric strains, whatever is most unpleasant in him is softened 
down, if it does not wholly disappear. Whatever is most unique and 
excellent in him comes out at its best—his eye for abstract beauty, 
the subtlety of his thought, the rush of his eager pursuing de- 
sire, the splendour of his imagery, the delicate rhythm, the 
matchless music. These lyrics are gales of melody blown from a 
far-off region, that looks fair in the distance. Perhaps those enjoy 
them most who do not inquire too closely what is the nature of that 
land, or know too exactly the theories and views of life of which 
these songs are the effluence; for if we come too near we might 
find that there was poison in the air. Many a one has read those 
lyrics and felt their fascination without thought of the unhappy 
experience out of which they have come. They understood ‘a 
beauty in the words, but not the words.’ [I doubt whether any one 
after very early youth, any one who has known the realities of life, 
can continue to take Shelley’s best songs to heart, as he can those of 
Shakespeare or the best of Burns, For, however we may continue to 
wonder at the genius that is in them, no healthy mind will find in 
them the expression of its truest and best thoughts. Other lyric 
poets, it has been said, sing of what they feel. Shelley in his lyrics 
sings of what he wants to feel. The thrills of desire, the gushes of 
emotion, are all straining after something seen afar but unat- 
tained, something distant or future; or they are passionate despair, 
utter despondency for something hopelessly gone. Yet it must be 
owned that those bursts of passionate desire after ideal beauty set 
our pulses a-throbbing with a strange vibration even when we do 
not really sympathise with them. Even his desolate wails make 
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those seem for a moment to share his despair who do not really 
share it. Such is the charm of his impassioned eloquence and the 
witchery of his music. 

Let us turn now to look at some of his lyrics in detail. 

The earliest of them, those of 1814, were written while Shelley 
was under the depressing spell of materialistic belief, and atthe time 
when he was abandoning poor Harriet Westbrook. For a time he 
lived under the spell of that ghastly faith, hugging it, yet hating it; 
and its progeny are seen in the lyrics of that time, such as ¢ Death, , 
‘ Mutability,’ * Lines in a Country Churchyard.’ These have a cold, 
clammy feel. They are full of ‘wormy horrors, as though the poet 
were one 

who had made his bed 
In charnels and on coffins, where black Death 
Keeps record of the trophies won from Life, 


as though by dwelling amid these things he had hoped to force some 
lone ghost 
to render up the tale 
Of what we are. 


And what does it all come to ?—what is the lesson he reads there ?— 


Lift not the painted veil which those who live 
Call life. . . . Behind lurk Fear 
And Hope, twin destinies, who ever weave 
Their shadows o’er the chasm, sightless and drear. 


That is all that the belief in mere matter taught Shelley, or ever 
will teach anyone. 

As he passed on, the clayey, clammy sensation is. less present. 
Even Hume’s impressions are better than mere dust, and the Platonic 
ideas are better than Hume’s impressions. When he came under 
the influence of Plato his doctrine of ideas, as eternal existences 
and the only realities, exercised over Shelley the charm it always 
has had for imaginative minds; and it furnished him with a form 
under which he figured to himself his favourite belief in the Spirit 
of Love and Beauty as the animating spirit of the universe—that 
for which the human soul pants. It is the passion for this ideal 
which leads Alastor through his long wanderings to die at last in the 
Caucasian wilderness without attaining it. It is this which he apos- 
trophises in the ‘Hymn to Intellectual Beauty,’ as the power which 
consecrates all it shines on, as the awful loveliness to which he looks 
to free this world from its dark slavery. It is this vision which 
reappears in its highest form in ‘ Prometheus Unbound,’ the greatest 
and most attractive of all Shelley’s longer poems. That drama is 
from beginning to end a great lyrical poem, or I should rather 
say a congeries of lyrics, in which perhaps more than anywhere 
else Shelley’s lyrical power has reached its highest flight. The 
whole poem is exalted by a grand pervading idea, one which in 
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its truest and deepest form is the grandest we can conceive—the 
idea of the ultimate renovation of man and the world. And although 
the powers and processes and personified abstractions which Shelley 
invoked to effect this end are ludicrously inadequate, as irrational as 
it would be to try to build a solid house out of shadows and moon- 
beams, yet the end in view does impart to the poem something of 
its own elevation. Prometheus, the representative of suffering and 
struggling humanity, is to be redeemed and perfected by union with 
Asia, who is the ideal of beauty, the light of life, the spirit of love. 
To this spirit Shelley looked to rid the world of all its evil and 
bring in the diviner day. The lyric poetry, which is exquisite 
throughout, perhaps culminates in the well-known exquisite song‘in 
which Panthea, one of the nymphs, hails her sister Asia, as 


Life of Life! thy lips enkindle 

With their love the breath. between them ; 
And thy smiles, before they dwindle, 

Make the cold air fire ; then screen them 
In those looks, where whoso gazes 
Faints, entangled in their mazes. 


Child of Light! thy limbs are burning 
Through the vest which seems to hide them ; 
As the radiant lines of morning 
Through the clouds, ere they divide them ; 
And this atmosphere divinest 
Shrouds thee wheresoe’er thou shinest. 


Lamp of Earth! where’er thou movest 
The dim shapes are clad with brightness, 
And the souls of whom thou lovest 
Walk upon the winds with lightness, 
Till they fail, as I am failing, 
Dizzy, lost, yet unbewailing. 


The reply of Asia to this song is hardly less exquisite. Everyone 
here will remember it :— 


My soul is an enchanted boat, 
Which, like a sleeping swan, doth float 
Upon the silver waves of thy sweet singing ; 
And thine doth like an angel sit 
Beside the helm, conducting it, 
Whilst all the winds with melody are ringing ; 
It seems to float ever, for ever, 
Upon the many-winding river, 
Between mountains, woods, abysses, 
A paradise of wildernesses ! 
Till, like one in slumber bound, 
Borne to the ocean, I float down, around 
Into a sea profound of ever-spreading sound. 
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Meanwhile thy spirit lifts its pinions 
In music’s most serene dominions, 
Catching the winds that fan that happy heaven. 
And we sail on, away, afar 
Without a course, without a star, 
But, by the instinct of sweet music driven ; 
Till through Elysian garden islets 
By thee, most beautiful of pilots, 
Where never mortal pinnace glided, 
The boat of my desire is guided : 
Realms where the air we breathe is love, 
Which in the winds on the waves doth move, 
Harmonising this earth with what we feel above. 


In these two lyrics you have Shelley at his highest perfection. 
Exquisitely beautiful as they are, they are, however, beautiful as the 
mirage is beautiful, and as unsubstantial. There is nothing in the 
reality of things answering to Asia. She is not human, she is not 
divine. There is nothing moral in her—no will, no power to subdue 
evil; only an exquisite essence, a melting loveliness. There is in 
her no law, no righteousness; something to enervate, nothing to 
brace the soul. After her you long for one bracing look on the 
stern, severe countenance of Duty, of whom another poet sang— 


Stern lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace ; 
Nor know I anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face ; 
Flowers laugh before thee in their beds, 
And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, 
And the most ancient heavens through thee are fresh and strong. 


Perfect as is the workmanship of those lyrics in ‘ Prometheus’ 
and many another, their excellence is lessened by the material out of 
which ‘they are woven being fantastic, not substantial, truth. Few 
of them lay hold of real sentiments which are catholic to humanity. 
They do not deal with permanent emotions which belong to all men 
and are for all time, but appeal rather to minds in a particular stage 
of culture, and that not a healthy stage. They are not of such stuff 
as life is made of. They will not interest all healthy and truthful 
minds in all stages of culture and in all ages. To do this, however, 
is, I believe, a note of the highest style of lyric poem. 

Another thing to be observed is, that while the imagery of Shelley’s 
lyrics is so splendid and the music of their language so magical, both 
of these are at that point of over-bloom which is on the verge of decay. 
The imagery, for all its splendour, is too ornate, too redundant, too 
much overlays the thought, which has not strength enough to uphold 
such a weight. Then, as to the music of the words, wonderful as it is, 
all but exclusive admirers of Shelley must have felt at times as if the 
sound runs away with the sense. In some of the ‘ Prometheus’ lyrics 
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the poet, according to Mr. Symonds, seems to have ‘realised the miracle 
of making words, detached from meaning, the substance of a new 
ethereal music.’ This is, to say the least, a dangerous miracle to 
practise. Even Shelley, overborne by the power of melodious words, 
would at times seem to approach perilously near the borders of the 
unintelligible, not to say the nonsensical. What it comes to, when 
adopted as a style, has been seen plainly enough in some of Shelley’s 
chief followers in our own day. Cloyed with overloaded imagery, and 
satiated almost to sickening with alliterative music, we turn for re- 
invigoration to poetry that is severe even to baldness. 

The ‘Prometheus Unbound’ was written in Italy, and during his 
four Italian years Shelley’s lyric stream flowed on unremittingly, and 
enriched England’s poetry with many lyrics unrivalled in their kind, 
and evoked from its language a new power. These lyrics are on the 
whole his best poetic work. To go over them in detail would be im- 
possible, besides being needless. Perhaps his year most prolific in 
lyrics was 1820, just two years before his death. Among the products 
of this year were, the ‘ Sensitive Plant,’ more than half lyrical, the 
‘Cloud, the ‘Skylark,’ ‘Love’s Philosophy,’ ‘ Arethusa,’ * Hymns 
of Pan and Apollo,’ all in his best manner, with many besides these. 
About the lyrics of this time two things are noticeable: more of them 
are about things of nature than heretofore, and there are several on 
Greek subjects. 

Of all modern attempts to reinstate Greek subjects I know nothing 
equal to these, except perhaps one or two of the Laureate’s happiest 
efforts. They take the Greek forms and mythologies, and fill them 
with modern thought and spirit. And perhaps this is the only way 
to make Greek subjects real and interesting to us; for if we want 
the very Greek spirit we had better go to the originals and not to 
any reproductions. 

You remember how he makes Pan sing— 


From the forests and highlands 
We come, we come ; 
From the river-girt islands, 
Where loud waves are dumb, 
Listening to my sweet pipings. 
* * * * 
Liquid Peneus was flowing, 
And all dark Tempe lay 
In Pelion’s shadow, outgrowing 
The light of the dying day, 
Speeded with my sweet pipings. 
The Sileni, and Sylvans, and Fauns, 
And the nymphs of the woods and waves, 
To the edge of the moist river-lawns, 
And the brink of the dewy caves, 
And all that did then attend or follow, 
Were silent with love, as you now, Apollo, 
With envy of my sweet pipings. 
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T sang of the dancing stars, 
I sang of the deedal Earth, 
And of Heaven, and the giant wars, 

And Love, and Death, and Birth, 

And then I changed my pipings— 

Singing how down the vale of Menalus 

I pursued a maiden and clasped a weed. 
Gods and men, we are all deluded thus ! 

It breaks in our bosom, and then we bleed : 
All wept, as I think both ye now would, 
If envy or age had not frozen your blood, 
At the sorrow of my sweet pipings. 


Of the lyrics on natural objects the two supreme ones are the 
‘Ode on the West Wind’ and the ‘Skylark.’ Of this last nothing 
need be said. Artistically and poetically it is unique, has a place of 
its own in poetry; yet may I be allowed to express a misgiving 
about it which I have long felt, and others may feel too? For all its 
beauty, perhaps one would rather not recall it when hearing the 
skylark’s song in the fields on a bright spring morning. The poem is 
not in tune with the bird’s song and the feelings it does and ought to 
awaken. The rapture with which the strain springs up at first dies 
down before the close into Shelley’s ever-haunting morbidity. Who 
wishes, when hearing the real skylark, to be told that 


We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not : 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught ? 


If personal feeling is to be inwrought into the living powers of 
nature, let it be such feeling as is in keeping with the object, ap- 
propriate to the theme in hand. 

Such is that. personal invocation with which Shelley closes his 
grand * Ode to the West Wind,’ written the previous year, 1819— 


Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is: 
What if my leaves are fallen like its own! 
The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 


Will take from both a deep autumnal tone, 
Sweet though in sadness. Be thou, spirit fierce, 
My spirit! be thou me, impetuous one ! 


Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 
Like withered leaves, to quicken a new birth ; 
And, by the incantation of this verse, 


Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth 
Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind ! 
Be through my lips to unawakened earth 


The trumpet of a prophecy! O Wind, 
If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind ? 
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This ode ends with some vigour, some hope; but that is not 
usual with Shelley. Everyone must have noticed how almost 
habitually his intensest lyrics—those which have started with the 
fullest swing of rapture—die down before they close into a wail 
of despair. It is as though, when the strong gush of emotion had 
spent itself, there was no more behind, nothing to fall back upon, but 
blank emptiness and desolation. It is this that makes Shelley’s poetry 
so unspeakably sad—sad with a hopeless sorrow that is like none 
other. You feel as though he were a wanderer who has lost his way 
hopelessly in the wilderness of a blank universe. His cry is, as Mr. 
Carlyle long since said, like ‘ the infinite inarticulate wailing of for- 
saken infants.’ In the wail of his desolation there are many tones— 
some wild and weird, some defiant, some full of despondent pathos. 

The lines written in ‘ Dejection,’ on the Bay of Naples, in 1818, 
are perhaps the most touching of all his wails: the words are so 


sweet they seem, by their very sweetness, to lighten the load of heart- 
loneliness :— 


T see the Deep’s untrampled floor 
With green and purple seaweeds strown ; 
I see the waves upon the shore, 
Like light dissolved in star-showers, thrown : 


I sit upon the sands alone ; 
The lightning of the noon-tide ocean 
Is flashing round me, and a tone 
Arises from its measured motion. 
How sweet! did any heart now share in my emotion. 


Alas! I have nor hope, nor health, 
Nor peace within, nor calm around, 
Nor that content, surpassing wealth, 
The sage in meditation found. 
- ~ * 


Yet now despair itself is mild, 
Even as the winds and waters are ; 
I would lie down like a tired child, 
And weep away this life of care 
Which I have borne, and yet must bear, 
Till death like sleep might steal on me, 
And I might feel in the warm air 
My cheek grow cold, and hear the sea 
Breathe o’er my dying brain its last monotony. 


Who that reads these sighing lines but must feel for the heart 
that breathed them! Yet how can we be surprised that he should 
have felt so desolate? Every heart needs some real stay. And a 
heart so sensitive, a spirit so finely touched, as Shelley’s needs, far 
more than unsympathetic and narrow natures, a refuge amid the 
storms of life. But he knew of none. His universe was a home- 
less one, had no centre of repose. His universal essence of love, 
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diffused throughout it, contained nothing substantial—no will that 
could control and support his own. While a soul owns no law, is 
without awe, lives wholly by impulse, what rest, what central peace, 
is possible for it? When the ardours of emotion have died down, 
what remains for it but weakness, exhaustion, despair? The feeling 
of his weakness woke in Shelley no contriteness or brokenness of spirit, 
no self-abasement, no reverence. Nature was to him really the whole, 
and he saw in it nothing but ‘a revelation of death, a sepulchral 
picture, generation after generation disappearing and being heard of 
and seen no more.’ He rejected utterly that other ‘ consolatory 
revelation which tells us that we are spiritual beings, and have a 
spiritual source of life,’ and strength, above and beyond the material 
system. _Such_ a_ belief, or rather no belief, as his can engender 


only infinite sadness, infinite despair, And this is the deep under- 
_tone of 

I have dwelt on his lyrics because they contain little of the offen- 
sive and nothing of the revolting which here and there obtrudes 
itself in the longer poems. And one may speak of these lyrics without 
agitating too deeply questions which at present I would rather avoid. 
Yet even the lyrics bear some impress of the source whence they 
come. Beautiful though they be, they are like those fine pearls 
which, we are told, are the products of disease in the parent shell. 
All Shelley’s poetry is, as it were, a gale blown from a richly 
gifted but unwholesome land; and the taint, though not so percep- 
tible in the lyrics, still hangs more or less vver many of the finest. 
Besides this defect, they are very limited in their range of influ- 
ence. They cannot reach the hearts of all men. They fascinate only 
some of the educated, and that probably only while they are young. 
The time comes when these pass out of that peculiar sphere of 
thought and find little interest in such poetry. Probably the rare 
exquisiteness of their workmanship will always preserve Shelley’s 
lyrics, even after the world has lost, as.we may. hope-it will lose, 
sympathy with their substance. But better, stronger, more vital 
far_are those lyrics which lay hold on the permanent, unchanging 
emotions of man—those emotions which all healthy natures have felt 
and always will feel, and which no new stage of thought or civilisa- 
tion can ever bury_out. of sight. 


J. C. SHarrp. 


A Roya. Commission UPON THE Scotcu UNIVERSITIES. 


Tue * Report of the Royal Commissioners appointed to Enquire into 
the Universities of Scotland, with Evidence and Appendix,’ which was 
presented last year to both Houses of Parliament, contains some 
remarkable deliverances, and is altogether rather interesting as an 
indication which way the wind blows now in the controversies about 
education. 

The Scotch were generally supposed to be proud of their educa- 
tional institutions—at all events, of two classes of those institutions, 
the parish school and the University. The old parish school of Scot- 
land has been metamorphosed by recent legislation into the public 
elementary school, under a school board ; and now a Royal Commis- 
sion, being called on for their opinion, have in effect. pronounced that 
the Universities themselves must be thrown into the crucible, with a 
view to their receiving a transformation ‘ into something rich and 
strange.’ But, before examining the verdict, let us note some par- 
ticulars of the case. And be it observed that the four Scotch Univer- 
sities are Universities sui generis, differing of course very widely 
from Oxford and Cambridge, but almost equally so in other directions 
from the University of London, the German Universities, and, 
in short, almost any University that one can name. The Scotch 
boast of their Universities as thoroughly national institutions ; and 
so they are in the sense that they suit the people, and that they are 
attended by students of all denominations and from all classes of 
society, except, perhaps, the highest and the very lowest. More men 
proportionately in Scotland than in any other country have risen 
from the humbler ranks to professional and social eminence. And 
they have owed this entirely to the Universities, which have served 
for them as easily accessible, cheap, and efficacious ladders. Again, 
the percentage of University students to the population is larger in 
Scotland than elsewhere, being one in 700, or, more strictly 
speaking—if we deduct the imported students who come from 
England, Ireland, India, and tbe colonies to study medicine 
in the Seotch University schools—one in 800. In the German 
Empire the proportion of University students to population is 
one to 1,600; in England, one to about 4,500. Clearly, then, 
the Scotch Universities are popular institutions. Like the Kirk 
of Scotland, they are characterised by a severe simplicity. They 
got no spoils out of the sack of the Romish Church at the Refor- 
mation; and during the greater part of their career the motto 
which was suggested for the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ might have 
been applied to them—‘ Musas tenui meditamur avena’ (‘We cul- 
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tivate literature and science on a little oatmeal’). Of late private 
munificence has begun to be directed towards the Universities, 
especially of Glasgow and Edinburgh. By means of splendid private 
subscriptions (eked out with Parliamentary grants) the former has 
obtained a complete set of fine new class-rooms, laboratories, libraries, 
and museums, with moderate residences for the professors attached ; 
and the latter has, in course of erection, buildings for the scientific 
teaching of its great medical school, which promise to be, of their 
kind, nearly perfect. But the endowments of all offices attached to 
the Universities are moderate, and generally meagre; and it is only 
owing to the large attendance of students, and after much hard work 
consequent thereon, that some of the professors have of late years 
realised handsome incomes. The fees charged to students have been 
extremely moderate, and it has always remained possible to follow a 
liberal course of study in arts or a complete professional course in 
medicine, law, or divinity at a Scotch University for very small 
cost. Originally the students were quartered in collegiate domiciles, 
with a common table and under academical discipline; but during 
the last two centuries the collegiate system has been gradually and 
entirely abandoned in Scotland, and now the students (excepting the 
small minority who can live at home or are placed to board in private 
families) fight the battle of life for themselves, and acquire the art of 
making both ends meet, unchecked and unaided, in independent and 
often solitary lodgings. Such circumstances are doubtless trying; 
they are very different from those in which a youth entering a 
college at Oxford or Cambridge, and surrounded by all the apparatus 
of gyps (or scouts), battels, hall dinners, tutors, and proctors, finds 
himself placed. But the Scotch students, as a rule, show themselves 
quite strong enough for their position. They resist temptation, and 
keep their heads straight, and their University life is a stern reality 
for them, and not a mere idle play-time. Anyone who looks at. the 
faces of a large assembly of Scotch students must feel this. They 
have plenty of good spirits and fun among them, but there is a con- 
spicuous absence of vanity and affectation. If somewhat deficient in 
the graces, they are manly and simple, and in point of work it seems 
to be the case that there are proportionately fewer idlers among 
Scotch University students than among the Burschen of Leipsic or 
Berlin, Gottingen or Bonn. The enthusiasm of the Scotch students 
for their professors is hearty, and not undeserved. The professors 
themselves are generally men of some eminence in their respective 
lines, and Scotland always contains at least one or two professors of 
European celebrity. Such are some of the external characteristics 
of the Scotch Universities, which to a superficial observer might seem 
to be, after their kind, tolerably healthy and flourishing institutions. 
But not to rest satisfied with the good, to desire the better, is a 
natural and proper aspiration with man; and a long-felt desire for 
the better welfare of the Scotch Universities has ended in the demand 
for a clinical examination of their condition, with prescriptions for its 
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amelioration. These functions a Royal Commission have now per- 
formed, with the results set forth in their Report. 

On the whole we may say at once that among the various short- 
comings in the graduation system at the Scotch Universities, which 
the candid friends of these institutions have of late years been in the 
habit of pointing out, very little has been heard of defects in the 
regulations for professional study and graduation. Of course, when 
once the Commission was seated and ready to receive ideas, plenty of 
suggestions were forthcoming for the improvement of the courses of 
study in medicine, law, and divinity; but these suggestions came 
from individual experts, and there had been no general movement 
in favour of any reform in the modes of study or examinations in 
these departments. The arts graduation of Scotland, on the other 
hand, had been the object of constant criticism for many years past, 
and perhaps this was the more so because the topic was one upon 
which all sorts of outsiders thought themselves qualified to express an 
opinion. The points of attack varied with the different classes of 
attackers. In the first place, the schoolmasters of the country com- 
plained that the Universities were doing their work, by admitting 
youths who ought still to be at school and teaching them the rudi- 
ments of classics and mathematics, and they called for an entrance 
examination. Then many persons smitten with the so-called ‘ modern 
spirit "—whether really understanding and admiring science, or from 
being utilitarians at heart, or from feeling a merely Philistine 
preference for anything rather than culture—wished to break down 
the old-established arts curriculum, with its three branches of classics, 
mathematics, and philosophy, and to introduce all sorts of options, 
such as chemistry, geology, botany, and what not. Another class, 
observing, perhaps justly, that the present system, with its compul- 
sory three branches, has a tendency to preclude high proficiency in 
any one of them, desired bifurcation of studies after a certain point 
and the introduction of something like the triposes of Cambridge 
or the different schools of Oxford. Again, there were people who 
objected to the monopoly of teaching his own subject which each 
professor in a Scotch University enjoys; and, without considering the 
difficulties in the way, they aspired to the Lehr-uwnd-lern-Freiheit 
of a German University, or at all events asked that there might be 
recognised teachers of each subject besides the professor. These, 
then, were the reforming, or revolutionary, ideas which were in the 
air, and the problems arising out of them were what the Royal Com- 
missioners were invited to solve. Ostensibly, the origin of the 
Commission was a deputation of some members of the Scotch Univer- 
sities to the Home Secretary in the summer of 1875, asking that 
extended powers might be given to the General University Councils. 
But this question was one which no one acquainted with the subject 
felt to be of any importance, and the real cause of the Commission 
being appointed was that it was privately represented to members of 
the Government that the opportunity was very favourable for com- 
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pleting the excellent work which had been done by a former Conser- 
vative Ministry in 1858 towards settling the Universities of Scotland. 
It was represented that this work could be advantageously taken up 
again with the experience since acquired of the system then marked 
out, that defects might be corrected and omissions supplied, and that, 
if found expedient, former improvements might be carried a step 
further. Above all, it was represented that the task might be under- 
taken safely, and with the contidence of all, if the guidance of it were 
entrusted to that veteran lawyer, politician, and educationist, the 
Right Hon. John Inglis, Lord Justice General of Scotland, who as Lord 
Advocate in 1858 had carried the Universities (Scotland) Act, and 
who, as chairman of the Executive Commission appointed under that 
Act, had framed the excellent ordinances under which the Universities 
are now administered. 

The educational services of Mr. Inglis to Scotland have been 
indeed signal. As chief trustee of Sir William Fettes’ bequest he 
has succeeded in creating the Fettes’ College, a school on the model 
of, and quite equal to, a first-rate English public school; and his 
Universities Act, followed up by the Commission over which he 
judiciously presided, has stimulated in a marked degree the pros- 
perity of the Universities, so that the total number of students has 
risen from 3,459 in 1863 to 5,422 in 1878, while the number of 
degrees taken annually in arts has increased in the University of 
Edinburgh alone from six or seven to no less than one hundred per 
annum. After doing so much for the Scotch Universities, the Lord 
Justice General was asked to do a little more, and had he declined 
there is reason to believe that the Commission would never have been 
issued; but he accepted the fresh task, though he must have felt 
beforehand that it’ would be an onerous one. 

Of the former Commission all who survived and would accept 
appointment were placed upon the new Commission. These were 
Lords Moncreiff and Ardmillan and Sir William Stirling Maxwell. 
The last-named two gentlemen, however, died during the progress of 
the inquiry, and their loss was much felt and regretted. The new 
members appointed were—the Duke of Buccleuch, the Right Hon. 
Lyon Playfair, Mr. Watson (Lord Advocate), Mr. John Muir, Mr. 
Froude, Mr. Campbell Swinton, Professor Huxley, and Mr. J. A. 
Campbell. The personnel of this Commission was once referred to in 
the House of Commons, in contrast with that of the subsequently 
appointed Oxford University Commission, and it was said that men of 
scientific eminence, quite independent of the Scotch Universities, had 
been called in to advise with regard to them. This, however, was not 
strictly the case. Every name on the Scotch Commission (except, 
perhaps, that of the Duke of Buccleuch) was in some sense repre- 
sentative. Mr. Froude represented the University of St. Andrews, of 
which he was ex-Lord Rector ; Professor Huxley was at the time of 
his appointment Lord Rector of the Aberdeen University; Mr. Lyon 
Playfair was M.P. for the Universities of Edinburgh and St. Andrews; 
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Mr. Watson, for those of Glasgow and Aberdeen; Mr. Muir was well 
known as a benefactor of the University of Edinburgh, and as constantly 
watching over its interests; Mr. Swinton was an ex-professor of 
Edinburgh anda member of the University Court ; Mr. Campbell was 
member of the University Court in Glasgow. At the same time it 
cannot be denied that there were on the Commission eminent scientific 
men very independent in their modes of thinking. 

The Commissioners were assiduous in the prosecution of their 
inquiry. They took the evidence of 116 witnesses, and accumulated 
a mass of able opinion filling 1,543 pages, when in possession of which 
the Commissioners may well have thought that they knew all about the 
Universities of Scotland, and were ina position to decide the questions 
referred to them. The Report commences by analysing these questions 
into fourteen separate heads of inquiry, of which the two first concerned 
the constitution of the Universities and the functions and powers of 
‘Court’ and ‘Council;’ numbers 3, 4, 5, 8, and 9 were on the gradua- 
tion system, entrance examinations, the recognition of extra-mural 
teachers, and the length of the University sessions and vacations; 
number 10 was as to the mode of electing University officers; .12 
referred to the patronage of bursaries and scholarships; while 
numbers 6, 7, I1, 13, 14 virtually comprised the question, How 
much assistance, in the shape of additional Parliamentary grants, 
do the Universities of Scotland require for new professorships, for 
class assistants and apparatus, for the better endowment of existing 
offices, for improved retiring allowances, for buildings, libraries, and 
museums, and for general University purposes? On all these matters, 
which, for convenience sake, we have thrown into five groups, the 
Commissioners report their opinion in 151 pages of blue-book, 
and conclude with a neat summary of their recommendations. 

I. With regard to the first group, they judiciously recommend 
that the Scotch ‘ University Courts’ (which are in each case small 
bodies with a sort of appellate jurisdiction over the Senatus Acade- 
micus, the power of regulating fees and of controlling University 
expenditure, and with certain other minor duties and functions) should 
be slightly increased in the number of their members. The Com- 
missioners recommend that each ‘General Council’ should be em- 
powered to elect three representatives instead of one, as at present, 
to sit in the University Court; but they entirely refuse to listen 
to any pretensions of the Councils (which consist in each case of 
the whole body of University graduates, scattered far and wide over 
the country) to have executive functions, or even to have additional 
deliberative functions beyond what they possess at present, and in 
virtue of which they each meet on two stated days in the year, like 
debating societies, to express and ventilate opinions upon academical 
topics. In this decision the Commissioners were in accordance with 
the majority of the evidence which they had received on the subject ; 
but in one point belonging to this group of questions they travelled 
quite beyond the evidence, and made an original recommendation 
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which had not occurred to any of the witnesses. This was for the 
establishment of a ‘General Universities Court for Scotland,’ to 
consist of the chancellors of the four Universities, four elected 
representatives of the Universities (one to be elected by each Senatus 
Academicus), and three persons to be nominated by the Crown. At 
present no alteration can be made in the ordinances of a Scotch 
University without the consent of the Queen in Council, but it was 
recommended that the proposed General Universities Court should 
in this respect stand in place of the Queen in Council, and have the 
power of sanctioning alterations in the ordinances. This recommen- 
dation has the appearance of granting a more complete self-govern- 
ment to the Universities of Scotland, and on the whole it has been 
received with favour in academical circles; but there are terms 
used by the Commissioners which ought to make the Universities 
think twice before accepting the boon thus offered to them. It is said, 
‘This Court would also act as a General Council of Education in 
relation to the four Universities, and endeavour to attain a high 
and progressive standard of graduation.’ Thus it is evidently pro- 
posed that the * General Universities Court,’ in addition to the quiet 
judicial functions of the Privy Council, should possess initiative and 
critical powers. This might be an advantage or not; but, at all 
events, the autonomy now possessed by each University would be 
gone. And the concluding sentences of the Commissioners on this 
subject seem to us to betray a curious want of respect for the 
Universities of Scotland, which we can only wonder at the chairman 
having endorsed. After recommending that the members of the 
General Universities Court should have their expenses ‘ defrayed 
out of public money, they add, ‘If Parliament provide money for 
this purpose, it would not be unreasonable to expect that the General 
Universities Court should subnvit a short annual report to your 
Majesty on the condition and progress of the four Scotch Universities.’ 
And so these hitherto independent Universities, of which the eldest 
is more than four and a half centuries and the youngest all but 
three centuries old, and which in their time have done something 
to guide the thought of Europe, are to barter their self-respect for 
the travelling expenses of perhaps four dukes, three Privy Councillors, 
and four persons of their own election, and to submit to be annually 
reported on like an elementary school. If we had any influence 
with the Scotch Universities we would say to them, ‘ Better go on 
in the old way—better cultivate the Muses on oatmeal—than accept 
anything of this kind.’ 

II. We turn, however, to the second group of matters to be 
reported on, and here we find the really hard nut which the Com- 
missioners had been invited to crack. Whether change was required 
in the curriculum for a Degree in Arts? If so, what? and how to be 
introduced ? These were questions in comparison with which in 
point of difficulty all the other topics mooted by the Royal Com- 
mission were as child’s play. The condition of the arts faculties in 
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the Scotch Universities is the result of the history of the country; it 
is one of the legacies to the present day of the Reformation 
in Scotland, and of the two centuries of furious fighting about 
points of Church government which succeeded it. The Reformation, 
in the first place, profoundly affected the then existing Universities of 
St. Andrews, Glasgow, and Aberdeen. Cosmo Innes, in his ‘Sketches 
of Early Scotch History and Social Progress,’ says of Glasgow that 
the storm of the Reformation ‘ blotted out of mind the whole frame- 
work of a University, and that subsequently the Regent Morton, in 
1577, studying to collect the remains of the old University, dis- 
carded the ancient constitution, which had been laid down on the 
model of Bologna and Louvain, substituted his own erectio nova, and 
thus set on foot ‘collegiwm seu pedagogium, a composite school, 
half university, half faculty of arts, which with some modifications 
still exists.’ A principal with three regents and four poor students 
‘received all the revenue and came in place of the fair and lofty 
sounding university of Papal authority.’ It is true that Andrew 
Melville became principal of the College of Glasgow, and for six 
years, by his learning and diligence as a teacher, made the name of 
the college ‘noble throwout all the land and in uther countreys 
also; and, as the same contemporary record says, ‘no place in 
Europe was comparable to Glasgow for guid letters during these 
yeirs, and for a plentifull and guid chepe mercat of all kynd of 
languages, artes, and sciences. The ‘College of Edinburgh’ was 
founded by the Town Council of that city in 1582, on the lines of 
the erectio nova; it was confined to arts and theology, and was 
entrusted to Robert Rollock, the first principal, a man of eminent piety 
and great beauty of character, but who was sadly impeded in 
emulating the work of Andrew Melville by the ecclesiastical turmoils 
with which he was surrounded. The Universities of Scotland, in a 
word, became colleges or upper schools. They were for many a long 
day deprived of that repose and tranquillity which is necessary for 
the quiet development of learning. Amidst fierce factions the taste 
for letters died out in the whole country, and that aspiration after 
perfection of style which, after all, is one of the marks of a great 
nation, and which had strikingly manifested itself in Scotland from 
the days of James IV. to the Reformation, was utterly blighted. 
John Knox, who was full of the pre-Reformation respect for and 
appreciation of learning, acquired Greek himself in middle life, 
and in his ‘ Book of Discipline’ he enjoined the establishment of 
higher schools, in which there should be a ten-years’ course, four 
years being devoted to the study of Greek. But his advice slept in 
the ear of the nation, who gradually came to care for none of those 
things. By the end of the seventeenth century they got a pretty 
complete set of parish schools; but they troubled not to found higher 
schools. Did not the Universities serve as such ? 

The professional faculties gradually developed themselves, and 
that of medicine took such a start in the middle of the eighteenth 
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century that now the medical schools of the Scotch Universities rival, 
if not surpass, all others in the United Kingdom. But the arts 
faculties have remained in a stunted condition, without proper 
feeders, doing the work of superior schools. And this state of things 
has been confirmed by the improvement of travelling, which for the 
last hundred years has enabled the higher classes in Scotland to send 
their sons to the great grammar schools and afterwards to the Uni- 
versities of England. What was needed for the middle classes of 
Scotland—and, it may be added, for the clergy—was a higher culture, 
which the natural capacity of the people rendered them well qualified 
to receive, but which the Universities were powerless to impart, 
owing not to any deficiency of teaching power, but partly to the 
want of high preliminary schools, and partly to their own poverty and 
the absence of encouragements to learning, such as abound in the 
rich Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

It may be said, then, and with some truth, that the root of the 
evil lies outside the Universities, and that the remedy must begin 
with the improvement of the school system of Scotland. But what 
the Commissioners were asked to pronounce upon was, whether the 
school system might not be stimulated by the introduction of an 
entrance examination in the Universities; and whether it would 
not be better for the arts students if, after a certain amount of 
general training, they were allowed a choice in their studies, so as to 
follow out more thoroughly those branches for which they had an 
aptitude, instead of being obliged, for graduation, to pass in Greek, 
Latin, mathematics, natural philosophy, logic, moral philosophy, 
and English literature. 

One great difficulty in the way of deciding these questions lay in 
the injury which might be threatened to individual professors. To 
exclude students, however unprepared, from the University would be 
to diminish fees. To render optional for graduation classes which 
had hitherto been compulsory, would be to benefit some professors at 
the expense of others. This difficulty, however, is lightly passed 
over by the Commissioners, who seem to think that they do enough 
in recommending that ‘ provision shall be made whereby the emolu- 
ments cf a professor shall not be less than 600/. a year.’ But what, 
we may ask, would be the feelings of a now prosperous professor—say, 
of Greek or mathematics—who found his income of 1,200. or 1,5001. 
a year reduced by changes in the system to the proposed regulation 
figure of 600/.? It is really odd that the Commissioners, while pro- 
posing alterations of a most disturbing character, should have said 
nothing as to the necessity of providing compensation for the hard- 
ships which in many cases would be caused. Their only reference to 
compensation is to bar it: they recommend that the present class 
fees shall be raised by the University Courts, but with the unexpected 
proviso that in chairs with large classes ‘ any increase of revenue from 
raising the rate of fee shall be applied chiefly to the better remune- 
ration of class assistants,’ and that ‘no professor whose fee is raised 
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shall have any right to claim compensation for the loss of income 
said to be caused or apprehended from measures by way of improve- 
ments in the internal arrangements of the University.’ This re- 
markable proposal is of doubtful legality, for, while the University 
Courts have the power of regulating class fees, it does not appear 
that they have the power either of ordaining how the fees shall be 
spent or of making compacts and conditions with the professors. If 
it came to a compact, it is not likely that any professor with a large 
class would accept an increase to his rate of fee, on condition that he 
should hand over any increase of revenue derived therefrom to his 
class assistants, and at the same time renounce all claim to compen- 
sation for losses that he might sustain from revolutionary legislation 
with which in the same breath he was threatened. 

But, at all events, the Commissioners did not feel themselves 
hampered by financial difficulties in dealing with the educational 
questions before them, and they dealt with them accordingly from a 
purely educational point of view. The first of these was the ques- 
tion of entrance examinations, which might be summed up in two 
sentences. Are you to keep up professorial classes in the University 
which do work inferior to that of the higher classes in a good school ? 
On the other hand, are you to exclude from the University, because 
unprepared, an aspirant for admission, even though he comes from a 
part of the country where there were no facilities for preparation ? 
The Commissioners, after hearing sixty-five witnesses on this subject, 
say, * There has been a great preponderance of opinion in favour of 
a conclusion with which we unreservedly agree—that there should not 
be any examination the passing of which should be made a con- 
dition of admission to the University.’ It is curious that the oral 
evidence should have left this impression upon the minds of the 
Commissioners, for, when we come to analyse the evidence as pre- 
served in print, we find that out of the sixty-five witnesses thirty- 
three (including all the five then principals of the Universities) pro- 
nounced distinctly in favour of an entrance examination, though 
many thought that this should be gradually introduced and leniently 
applied. Of the rest, nine were qualified supporters of an entrance 
examination, while only twenty-three were decidedly opposed to it, 
and of these last five merely said that such a thing was not required 
for the University of Aberdeen, as its place was already supplied 
by the competitive examination for bursaries, at which almost all 
students wishing to enter that University presented themselves. 
The ‘ great preponderance of opinion,’ then, was only produced by the 
Commissioners throwing their own sword into that scale of the con- 
troversy which they were themselves disposed to favour. They had, 
of course, a perfect right to do so, nor can anyone complain of their 
recommending a cautious and moderate step, which every one of the 
sixty-five witnesses would probably acquiesce in, at all events as an 
instalment—namely, that ‘all students, before entering on the cur- 
riculum for the degree of M.A., shall be required to pass a “ first 
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examination” in Latin, Greek, mathematics, and English, and, when 
the state of education in the schools renders it practicable, in element- 
ary, physical, and natural science.’ This measure, without produc- 
ing hardship, would certainly do good by giving the schools some- 
thing definite to aim at, and also, by organising study within the 
Universities ; it would be a gentle, but not inefficacious, move in the 
right direction. 

Having, however, taken this one cautious step towards academical 
improvement, the Commissioners immediately soared off with a bold 
flight into the regions of innovation. Having posited their ‘ first 
examination, or ‘little-go,’ as it would be called elsewhere, they 
virtually proposed to give the student who should have passed this 
examination immunity from further general education and liberty 
to devote himself to a special line of study. There is an illusory 
resemblance between this arrangement and that which prevails at 
German Universities, where the students, having passed the Abi- 
turienten-Examen of the schools, all enter at once upon special 
studies in the Universities; for the Abiturienten-Examen of Ger- 
many implies a higher standard of attainment than the present 
M.A. degree) in Scotland, so that with the German University 
student much of what we should consider University culture has 
been obtained beforehand. The ‘first examination’ of the Com- 
missioners is evidently of low calibre, since they propose to make it 
take the place of the well-known ‘ medical preliminary,’ only sub- 
stituting translation of French and German for an examination in 
Greek. On the whole this ‘first examination’ would rank with— 
perhaps it might be a little more difficult than—the ‘ responsions’ of 
Oxford or the ‘ previous examination’ of Cambridge. Ought the 
schoolboy, then, who has passed such a test as this to be set free 
from general training and allowed to specialise his studies from the 
very outset of his University career? It is true that Oxford and 
Cambridge have been gradually marching in this direction during 
the last twenty years, so that now it appears that, though both those 
Universities keep up a general intermediary examination for their 
ordinary pass-men, to be taken in the second year, any young man 
on passing the first examination may, by declaring himself a candi- 
date for honours, to some extent specialise immediately. 

At Oxford an honours candidate may take alternatively either 
classics or mathematics at his intermediary examination, and then 
choose the final school of either classics (including ancient history 
and philosophy), mathematics, natural science, jurisprudence, modern 
history, or theology. At Cambridge the honours candidate has to 
pass in some ‘additional subjects’ of mathematics, and then he is 
free to enter for any one of nine triposes (mostly of recent crea- 
tion)—namely, either mathematics, classics, moral sciences, natural 
sciences, theology, law, modern history, Semitic languages, or 
Indian languages. The result of all these options introduced of late 
into the English University system has been apparently to diminish 
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the number of absolutely idle men and greatly to increase the 
number of those graduating with honours. At the same time the 
laudatores temporis acti declare that the men turned out from Oxford 
and Cambridge are not so solidly educated and prepared for life as 
they used to be. 

Whatever may be the truth about this, it is the tendency of the 
times to substitute in Universities information and the knowledge of 
facts for education. The old ideal of a University-trained man was a 
highly cultivated man, with no special knowledge beyond mathe- 
matics and classics, and it may be logic, and the history and philosophy 
of the ancients, but with an acute and methodised mind, a refined 
taste, an idea of style in writing and speaking, a capacity for acquiring 
various knowledge, and a certain aptitude for business of the highest 
kind. The recent ideal, at all events entertained by some, is a 
specialist and a savant. Which of these two types, when produced, 
is most valuable to his nation, which it is most desirable to mul- 
tiply, is a question which we cannot undertake to argue in the 
abstract. But in England the former type had been plentifully sup- 
plied before University reformers aimed at producing the latter; in 
Scotland, on the other hand, the highly cultivated man was too rare, 
and some hoped that the recent Universities Commission might stimu- 
late his production. The Commissioners, however-—whether obeying 
generally the modern impulse, or, as is more probable, being carried 
on by certain energetic spirits among their number—decided that 
the Scotch Universities should at one leap outstrip Oxford and Cam- 
bridge in the path of specialisation. Without entertaining the idea 
of an intermediary examination, or of any general course of study 
for arts students within the Universities, they recommended ‘ that, 
after passing the “ first examination,” the candidate for a degree in 
arts shall be allowed either to proceed in the present curriculum or 
to select any of five lines of study—viz. (1) literature and philology, 
(2) philosophy, (3) law and history, (4) mathematical science, and 
(5) natural science.’ 

As thus stated in outline, and on the assumption that special study 
is to take the place of general intellectual training, there would seem 
to be nothing very unnatural in the scheme of the Commissioners. 
It looks merely like the programme of Oxford and Cambridge with 
the intermediary examination dropped out. It is only when we peer 
into the details of the plan as indicated or suggested by the Commis- 
sioners that peculiarities come to light. Of course this scrutiny 
has been made in Scotland, and Professor Masson, in a memoir written 
for the General Council of the University of Edinburgh, ably points 
out that the Commissioners open no less than eleven different roads 
to the M.A. degree, six of these being various combinations of natu- 
ral science, and that these roads are of very unequal length and 
difficulty. A professor naturally measures everything by ‘ classes’— 
that is, attendance on courses of lectures—and in the present case we 
are shown how the Commissioners would make a degree attainable by 
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attendance on only three classes in either ‘ philosophy’ or ‘ mathe- 
matical science,’ while ‘literature and philology’ and three of the 
forms of ‘natural science’ would require four classes each; another 
form of ‘ natural science,’ five classes ; another form of the same, six 
classes; and the ‘ present curriculum,’ attendance on at least seven 
classes, before a student who selected it could graduate. It seems, 
then, like a piece of irony on the part of the Commissioners to have 
recorded their opinion that ‘ the candidate for a degree in arts should be 
allowed to proceed in the present course, if he please, and as no doubt 
many will still do” On this Professor Masson well observes, ‘ That 
belief may be well grounded if none of the proposed new ways to the 
degree shall be easier; but if any of the new ways shall be easier, 
then it is in human nature that the old way will be abandoned for 
these. Neither custom nor the requirements of professions will long 
stand out for a more difficult and expensive degree of M.A. if an easier 
can be had.’ The scheme of the Commissioners, if we regard it seri- 
ously as a complete proposal, must be considered as a plan for 
abolishing the present curriculum in favour of special schools. But 
this conclusion would hardly be fair, as the scheme bears marks of 
being a mere sketch hastily jotted down and left to be completed and 
adjusted in its parts by other hands. Whether the Commissioners 
did all that might be expected of them in thus affording merely crude 
suggestions upon the most difficult and important among the matters 
referred to them is another question ; but, at all events, we shall be 
right in looking rather to the spirit than the letter of their scheme. 
Perhaps the character of their conception is indicated by the fact 
that, out of the ten new roads to a degree in arts which they propose 
to open, seven would take the student through natural philosophy, six 
through physiology, six through chemistry, four through applied mathe- 
matics, three through botany, zoology, or geology, and only one through 
Latin, Greek, pure mathematics, logic, moral philosophy, English 
literature, history, political economy, or any other in a long list of 
languages and sciences. This arises, of course, from the proposal that, 
under the name of ‘ graduation in arts,’ there shall be no less than 
six different modes of graduation in natural science. We may well 
ask, Why this solicitude to provide for ‘natural science’? seeing 
that there is in the Scotch Universities already a graduation system 
in science, under which the degrees of Bachelor and Doctor may be 
obtained, and in which the natural sciences form a separate cur- 
riculum. Ifthe Commissioners wished to enlarge the course for gradu- 
ation in science, they might have said so. But here we find science 
playing the cuckoo with arts, and ousting it out of its own proper 
nest. If a young man wished to betake himself to the study of 
science, why should he not be content with a science degree in a 
University which offers degrees both in arts and in science? Why 
should science have a degree to itself, and also in six different forms 
qualify for a degree in arts? The proposals of the Commissioners, 
if carried out in the same spirit in which they have been conceived, 
No. 595 (No. Cxv. N, 8-) F 
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would probably tend to improve arts, properly so called, off the face of 
the Scotch Universities, and to cause many cnce flourishing professors 
to say, like Prometheus on his rock, that they had ‘more leisure 
than they desired.’’ Professor Masson, in defence of himself and his 
brethren, proposes a counter-scheme, but it is drawn entirely from 
a professor’s point of view. It recommends that for a degree every 
student must take seven classes, and that, while allowed certain 
options, he must take at least one class out of each of the three 
divisions of the present curriculuam—classies, mathematics, and philo- 
sophy. This plan would give most of the arts professors some chance 
of survival in the struggle for existence, though probably Greek 
would go to the wall. On the other hand, the proposal precludes that 
bifurcation of studies which many consider to be the great deside- 
ratum in the Scotch University system. It is only natural for each 
professor to say or feel of his own subject that ‘there is nothing like 
leather,’ and—without disrespect be it spoken—the professorial ten- 
dency manifests itself in the utterances of the Royal Commission. 
Had there not been on that Commission an eminent professor of 
physiology and an eminent ex-professor of chemistry, both of them 
well known as men of great persuasive powers, it is probable, or 
indeed certain, that the report on graduation in arts would have 
been very different from that which has been put forth. 

Whenever the interests of science are concerned the Commis- 
sioners, as we have seen, are revolutionary, but whenever these 
interests do not come into question they are cautious and mildly 
conservative. As to the recognition of extra-mural teachers, the 
length of University sessions and vacations, and (III.) the mode of 
electing University officers, they suggest no change worth particular 
mention. With regard to Group IV. of the subjects of inquiry, 
—namely, the patronage of bursaries—they make some judicious sug- 
gestions, which, however, could only be carried out if enforced by Par- 
liament. As to the fifth group of questions, relating to additional 
grants required for the Universities, the Commissioners are moderate 
in their recommend ations. They advise the creation of seven new 
professorships—that is to say, professorships of history, geology, 
and pathological anatomy, both in Glasgow and Aberdeen, and a 
professorship of English literature in Aberdeen. These seven 
chairs, with an endowment of, say, 400l. a year each, would only cost 
2,800l. a year. The Commissioners recommend an addition of 800l. 
altogether to the saiaries of the principals of the four Universities ; 
and they propose 1,050/. per annum more to be spent on physiology, 
750. on natural philosophy, 750/. on zoology, 600/. on botany, and 
650l. on subsidiary items for certain medical chairs. The whole of 
these proposed new annual charges would amount only to 7,400l. per 
annum, Add certain other charges which the Commissioners, with- 
out specifying the sum, contemplate throwing upon Parliament— 
namely, the expenses of the ‘ General Universities Court,’ the pay of 
examiners for the ‘first examination,’ the maintenance of Univer- 
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sity buildings, and the improvement to some extent of the retiring 
allowances of principals and professors—and the whole annual amount 
would probably come well within 10,0001. a year. The. Commis- 
sioners, however, do not ask for this or any other sum; they merely 
indicate separately the desirability of the several objects. Indeed, it 
would almost appear that they would not ask Parliament to endow 
the seven new chairs which they recommend. They say that new 
professorships might be instituted by the Universities themselves, 
but that ‘it is obviously expedient that none should be instituted 
until adequate provision for their endowment is made.’ 

But, in fact, the attitude of the Report as a whole is the reverse of 
decisive. It is as if the Commissioners did not feel sufficiently confi- 
dent of their own recommendations to ask the Government straight off 
to carry them out. The mode of procedure which might naturally have 
been expected from them would have been to state, with more or less 
detail, the changes which they considered necessary to the Univer- 
sities of Scotland, then to recommend the passing of a short Act 
which should appoint an executive commission for the carrying out 
those changes, and at the same time should empower the Treasury to 
provide the additional expenditure which would be required, and 
which, as we have seen, would not amount altogether to more than 
10,000/. per annum—a mere drop in the bucket as compared with 
the whole educational budget of the United Kingdom. But the 
Commissioners did not take this course; they did not say how their 
proposals should be carried into effect; they only pointed out how 
this might be done—namely, that about half the recommendations 
could be carried out by the Universities themselves, while the rest 
would require the authority of Parliament. This way of putting it 
leaves the whole matter precariously balanced upon two stools. Par- 
liament is almost precluded from taking the initiative, because ex- 
tremely important, if not the most important, parts of the Commis- 
sioners’ scheme are apparently referred to the Universities themselves. 
Therefore Parliament can hardly be expected to move until they 
know whether the Universities endorse and adopt the recommenda- 
tions. There might have been some prospect of the Universities 
doing this had the educational changes which are proposed been in 
accordance with the present mind of the Universities as shown in the 
evidence. But this is so far from being the case that the extreme 
changes proposed by the Commissioners are not suggested or sup- 
ported by the opinion of any one of the witnesses that appeared 
before them. The Universities are directly at variance with the 
Commissioners on a matter of principle, for the Universities are 
unanimous in the opinion that there should be a period of general 
liberal study for every student commencing a course in the Faculty 
of Arts; the Commissioners, on the other hand, are in favour of 
allowing the student to specialise at once. .The Universities, 
therefore, could not and will not accept the scheme of the Com- 
missioners without modifying it so much as to make it something 
¥2 
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different in kind. In the meantime for the four Universities to try 
to obtain agreement within themselves severally and with each other 
collectively as to the exact scheme to be adopted, is like the 
beginning of a Trojan war; it is an endeavour of which the present 
generation would hardly see the end. Moreover, great difficulty has 
been added to the task by the Commissioners having omitted to 
recommend any provision for compensation for the injury to indivi- 
duals which radical changes could not fail to produce. This cir- 
cumstance must cause additional timidity of movement within the 
Universities. 

At the same time, in all safe matters, the Universities show great 
respect and deference to the utterances of the Report, as indeed was 
only due to the distinguished names upon the Commission. With 
some admixture of mistrust, the Report is regarded as an oracle. 
One little instance of this may be mentioned. In considering the 
affairs of the University of Glasgow the Commissioners had it brought 
to their notice that a debt of about 30,000/. had been incurred 
on the new academical buildings, which had cost altogether over 
400,cool. It was suggested to them that this debt might be liqui- 
dated by the sale of a valuable collection of coins and medals which 
had been bequeathed to the University about 100 years ago by Dr. 
William Hunter. This collection appears to be under the custody of 
the Professor of Natural History, as keeper of the University museum. 
Coins not being in this gentleman’s line, he expressed his contempt 
for the collection, as ‘of absolute indifference to the University or 
museum, seeing that the coins are not made use of in teaching.’ He 
added that ‘the only people to whom the coins are of interest are the 
inhabitants of Glasgow, who think it a matter of pride that there 
should be this great collection of coins.’ The Commissioners, some- 
what innocently, consulted the Professor of Natural History as to 
whether the coins would not be useful for the teaching of civil history 
whenever (as they were going to recommend to be done) a chair of 
that subject should be instituted in the University. To which he 
replied that the duplicates of the collection would be enough for 
teaching purposes, and that the rest should be sold off, but that the 
proceeds should be applied not to liquidating the buildings debt, but 
to the purposes of the museum. Of course if a professor of numis- 
matics had a collection of stuffed animals under his charge, he would 
wish to be allowed to sell them and buy coins and medals with the 
proceeds. However, the Commissioners were apparently quite capti- 
vated by the idea of turning the Hunterian collection into cash. They 
recommended that an Act of Parliament should authorise the sale; 
they even made suggestions as to the mode of sale which would be 
likely to realise the best return. They recommended that, even if 
the buildings debt were otherwise provided for, the sale should still 
be proceeded with and the result applied to educational purposes ; 
and they actually went on to advise that ‘a unique collection of books, 
printed before 1500, including thirteen specimens of Caxton’s printing 
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and a good many by Pynson and Wynkyn de Worde and other early 
printers,’ also bequeathed by Dr. Hunter, should be ‘ disposed of’ and 
the proceeds similarly applied. About these surprising, almost Vandal, 
suggestions a good deal might be said. It showed scant faith in the 
lucky star of the Glasgow University to suppose that for a deficit of 
30,000/., after having raised 370,000l., she need sell her heirlooms ; 
and the event has proved the groundlessness of the apprehension, for 
since the appearance of this Report the Marquis of Bute has an- 
nounced the princely gift of 40,0001. towards a hall for the Uni- 
versity, and another munificent friend has bequeathed 60,000/. for 
the buildings and other University purposes. But the Commissioners 
urge that, ‘under all circumstances,’ the rare and noble Hunterian 
collections should be sold. It is the tendency of the votaries of 
science to despise the associations attaching to antiquity, if that 
antiquity fall short of the date of primeval man; but we are astonished 
that Mr. Froude, as a member of the Commission, should not have 
stood up for maintaining in possession of one of the Scotch Universities 
such treasures of historical and antiquarian interest. A man reduced 
to beggary may be forced to pawn his paternal salt-cellar or his 
family portraits, or what not; but here there was no such necessity, 
and it would be pessimi ewempli to alienate the Hunterian collections. 
There cannot be more fitting depositaries for rare monuments of the 
past than Universities, with their permanent life and their never- 
failing succession of intellectual men, more or less qualified to appre- 
ciate and expound the value of such things. Men leave their 
collections to a University, in the faith that they will never be 
dispersed, and that sooner or later they will obtain appreciative study ; 
but this idea would be rudely shattered, and such bequests for ever 
discouraged, if Universities, like vulgar spendthrift heirs, were on 
light occasion to bring to the hammer what had been gathered with 
the loving expenditure and taste of a lifetime. In the present 
instance we are told that the citizens of Glasgow ‘think it a matter 
of pride’ that there should be these collections belonging to the 
University for which they have done so much; but to their feelings 
the Commissioners apparently pay not the slightest regard. 

We introduced this matter, however, merely as an instance of the 
oracular authority which is attributed to the deliverances of the Com- 
missioners. We are informed that, before their Report was published, 
the Senatus of the University of Aberdeen, having had a sum of 
money bequeathed to them for purposes of the kind, were in nego- 
tiation for the purchase of a very interesting collection of Greek, 
Roman, and Jewish coins; but when the Report appeared, what was 
said in it of the Hunterian collections deterred them from proceeding 
with their intention, and the collection was snapped at and carried 
off irrevocably to America. 

There are many other points among the recommendations of the 
Commissioners on which we might have commented, but we have 
preferred to confine ourselves to the main issues. The Report un- 
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doubtedly is pervaded by an aspiration after genuine study and the 
pursuit of knowledge for its own sake, though perhaps it too much 
restricts its view to one sphere of knowledge and too much neglects 
the interests of education. On the whole we are inclined to believe 
that the effect of this Report will be to put back, at all events’ for 
some few years, any settlement of the question of University reform 
in Scotland. This is the less to be regretted because the Scotch 
Universities are at present enjoying great popularity and prosperity, 
and are doing, in their way, very good work; and the only question 
was, being so good as they are, whether they could not be made a 
little better. Before this question is again seriously mooted, people 
will have had time to take to heart the lessons which are contained 
in the Commissioners’ Report. They will have learned what are the 
advanced views with regard to the ‘ University of the future ;’ they 
will have discovered that University reform nowadays is likely to 
be a pretty trenchant business ; they will have had brought distinctly 
before them, and will be able to ponder at their leisure, the cardinal 
problem which this Report contains—Is it desirable that a University 
should abrogate, or tend to abrogate, the function of imparting a 
general liberal education to its students? Is it necessary that the 
Faculty of Arts—which is the backbone of every University, properly 
so called—should lose its distinctive character and be transformed 
into a Faculty of Science ? 





BIBLIOMANIA IN 1879: 
A CHAT ABOUT RARE BOOKS, 
By Suir.ey. 


NYTHING but unanimity prevails, I believe, among the people 

who make books as to the most propitiousseason of the year for com- 
posing. There are some men and women who work best in summer, 
whose ideas unfold with the leaves, and ripen with the strawberries. 
Their imaginations are nipped by the frost; whereas when the ther- 
mometer is at, 70° in the shade, when the July breeze sighs softly through 
the half-closed Venetian blind, and the shimmer of the sea through 
the open window is as a glimpse of Paradise, they shake off the intel- 
lectual torpor of the dark months and grow busy as bees in the 
sunshine. But there are other writers to whom the long winter 
evenings are very precious. The keen nor’-easter, which heaps the 
snow round the doorways and hushes the tumult of the streets, 
braces their minds as it braces their bodies, stimulating their 
industry and sharpening their wits. Such people, indeed, are good 
for nothing in the way of intellectual work after the middle of 
March. With the first balmy breath of spring they throw aside 
their pens. The spirit of the gipsy takes possession of them, and 
thenceforth, till the days draw in and the leaves begin to yellow, 
they expend a vast amount of energy in going to and fro upon the 
earth. Something, to be sure, can be urged on behalf of the literary 
vagabond. Is it not shameful to waste the priceless summer days 
among musty books? ‘Better than all treasures that in books are 
found’ is the fresh morning air upon the hill-side or the pregnant 
silence of evening among the woods. The moods of Nature are in- 
calculable; age cannot wither her nor custom stale her infinite 
variety ; and we shall have to bid her a final adieu long before we 
have exhausted her resources, This, I suppose, is substantially what 
the poet meant when he declared that Nature never did betray the 
heart that loved her.'' But though the love of Nature, when assidu- 
ously cultivated, is the most enduring of passions, yet, like other 
divinities, male and female, she resents a divided allegiance, and 
unless summer after summer we keep our hand in (as they say at golf) 
she is apt to discard us as we grow old. So that, for my part, I 
agree with those who maintain that for a steady spell of literary 
work the dead season of the year, when the leaves, and the squirrels, 


1 Once recalling Wordsworth’s words to our most brilliant man of science, he 
assured me in his inimitable way that it was an egregious mistake, Nature being, in 
point of fact, an arrant deceiver. And I dare say that Dr. Abbott, who holds that 
we rise through illusion to the truth, would say the same. 
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and the dormice are asleep, and the spirit of life has retreated to its 
innermost sanctuary, is unquestionably the best. Whatever is done 
in the dog days is light, fugitive, ephemeral—piéces volantes, as they 
say in France. 

I once in this Magazine preferred a plea for Winter—winter in the 
country—on which a trenchant critic observed that winter in the 
country was all very well when you lived within hail of the town, 
and could see your friends daily to expatiate upon the charms of 
solitude. Cowper, in a sly, humorous aside, had long ago made a 
similar reply :— 

How sweet, how passing sweet is solitude— 
But grant me still a friend in my retreat, 
‘Whom I may whisper solitude is sweet. 


And it must be allowed that there is a certain aptness in the retort. 
The same delightful poet, however, has elsewhere indicated the pre- 
cise terms on which the deep seclusion of the country in winter 
may be truly and thoroughly enjoyed :— 


’Tis pleasant through the loopholes of retreat 
To peep at such a world—to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd. 


I am willing to admit, therefore, that the student should select a 
winter hermitage to which the noise of the city may come to him 
across the fields. The fierce pressure of the crowd is certainly un- 
wholesome, but a man who lives all the year round among hedges 
and ditches is apt to grow mouldy. A little of both is best. If 
you spend your afternoon at your club in town, you will enjoy all 
the more the walk home beneath the leafless trees in the starlight, 
when the owls are hooting from the ivy; will listen with even 
keener zest to the narrative of winter adventure from eager lips— 
how a woodcock has been flushed in the copse, how a flock of 
wild duck have pitched in the burn, how the water-hens have 
fraternised with the poultry, how the kingfisher and the water-ousels 
have been angling below the bridge, how the footprints of an otter 
have been seen upon the snow. 

But even in the neighbourhood of a great city a country house 
without a library, or some sort of literary occupation, might become 
a trifle dreary during such a winter as that which seems so loth to 
leave us—a winter which will probably hereafter rank with the 
historical winters of 1709 and 1740, during which, we are told, the 
cold was so intense that ‘in France the sentinels died at their posts, 
the birds dropt down dead out of the air, and the whole East Sea 
was frozen over, so that people journeyed from Copenhagen to 
Dantzic upon the ice.’ The bit of work must be such as Providence 
and your publisher have provided for you; but the furnishing of a 
really good library is a labour of knowledge as well as of love, and 
cannot be too circumspectly undertaken. Though the collection 


2 Rirhlinmauiain 1870. FTulw 
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should not be unwieldy or unworkable, nearly every volume to which 
an ordinary student habitually refers should find a place on the 
shelves ; and while a sprinkling of rare and famous editions may be 
admitted, the vast majority should consist of handy modern reprints 
--not too precious for daily use. Then as a key to the whole it 
should contain a selection of well-digested and well-indexed indices, 
so that its treasures may be made directly and promptly available 
to its owner. It is lamentable to think how many precious moments 
are thrown away in verifying quotations on which the writer cannot 
lay his hand (I spent an hour this morning in a vain essay to 
recover the passage in which Sir Thomas Browne maintains that 
the mind works most smoothly between the autumnal and the 
vernal equinox), and it is still more lamentable to notice how 
little care is taken by contemporary writers to avoid the slovenly 
sin of misquotation. A celebrated novelist appears to be of opinion 
that Oliver assured Celia in the forest that he had been ‘chewing 
the cud of sweet and bitter fancies, and that Hamlet described 
the king his uncle as ‘a thing of shreds and patches.’ Even the 
indices are not always to be implicitly trusted. One authority, I 
see, accuses Coleridge of writing— 


Her gentle limbs she did undress, 
And laid down in her loveliness ; 


and another will have it that Othello compared himself to 


One whose hand, 
Like the base Jndian, threw a pearl away 
Richer than all his tribe. 


The ‘ Indian’ to be sure figures in several versions of the plays, 
though I shall continue to believe that Shakespeare wrote ‘ Judean’ 
until he assures me to the contrary.? 

The old race of book-hunters, celebrated in congenial prose by 
Mr. Hill Burton, has nearly died out. Joseph Robertson, John 
Stewart, David Laing, were men who not only bought books, but 
read them. They knew the insides as well as the outsides. They 
were all comparatively poor men, who could not afford to pay fancy 


2 The late Principal Scott, of Manchester, concludes a striking and powerful 
discourse on the range of Christianity with the lines— 
‘From worlds not quickened by the sun 
A portion of the gift is won; 
The intermingling of heaven’s pomp is spread 
On ground which mortal creatures tread.’ 
Any student of Wordsworth knows, of course, that the last line of the passage 
(which is taken from the Ninth Evening Voluntary) should ran— 
‘On ground which British shepherds tread.’ 
But Principal Scott was a man of such nice and scrupulous accuracy of speech 
and thought, that I have sometimes wondered whether the words might not have 
been so printed in some early edition, from which he had learnt them.—7Zwo 
Discourses, by A. J. Scott, M.A., 1848. 
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prices for their tools, but, having each his special subject, which he 
had assiduously cultivated, they knew the intrinsic importance, the 
genuinely antiquarian and historical value, of many works .which 
are caviare to the crowd of buyers. So they acquired really valuable 
collections—collections which in some respects were unique. But 
the bibliomania which flourishes at present is unconnected with any 
genuinely antiquarian or historical instinct. The picture mania was 
succeeded by the cracked china mania, and the cracked china mania 
has been succeeded by the book mania. The men who bought the 
pictures and the china knew the trade marks by which a painter or a 
plate could be identified, but they knew little more. In like man- 
ner the men who buy the books have come to know that the copy of 
an early edition which contains a printer’s blunder at a specified 
page is pure and priceless, but that without the misprint it is com- 
paratively worthless and may go for an old song. That is about the 
measure of the capacity of the majority of our book fanciers, though 
some of their number possess, in addition, a more or less intelligent 
appreciation of the distinction between ‘ half morocco, uncut, top 
edge gilt by Riviére,’ and ‘calf extra, uncut, top edge gilt by W. 
Pratt,’ a distinction of no mean value in the auction room. The 
truth is, that book-buying has become a fashion, and the canons 
which govern the buyers of books are as capricious and incalculable 
as those which govern the buyers of old pictures or old china, There 
are handbooks for the buyers of porcelain; a handbook for the 
fanciers of rare editions and. choice ‘ bits’ for the library is not yet 
compiled. 

The prevailing bibliomania must, I am afraid, be regarded as the 
expression, more or less intelligent, of a simply sentimental dilet- 
tanteism. It is not antiquarian; it is not historical: it affects the 
personal and the picturesque. An early illuminated missal, a 
‘Hore Beate Virginis Marie’ on vellum ‘within beautiful ara- 
besque borders, exhibiting flowers, birds, and grotesques, richly orna- 
mented with thirty-one large and twenty-two small miniatures, and 
numerous capital letters, all exquisitely illuminated in gold and colours, 
red morocco, silk linings (1518), an Aldine Dante or Pindar, a first 
edition of ‘Comus’ or‘ Lycidas,’ the ‘Adonais’ printed at Pisa, are the 
dainties on which it feeds. January 29 of last year is a red-letter day 
in the calendar of the bibliomaniac. On that day the library of Mr. 
Dew Smith was sold by auction at Messrs. Sotheby’s room in the 
Strand. There never was brought together at that classic shrine a 
more illustrious congregation of book-hunters. The piety which they 
manifested was infectious; the prices which they gave were fabulous. 
The very catalogue is a work of genius; it sparkles like a page of 
Macaulay. And, in the absence of any official handbook, it is per- 
haps the best guide that the critical student of the latest fashions in 
bibliography can select. In such a pursuit there cannot, of course, 
be any absolute standard of value, for there is no why or wherefore in 
liking ; and when the supply of an article is inexorably limited, the 
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healthy action of competition in equalising prices cannot make itself 
felt. Mere rarity is an essential element in the estimation in which 
a work printed not less than 200 years ago is held; and thus an 
absolutely worthless volume will often fetch a fancy price simply 
because there is not another in existence. But when the single copy 
is the sole survivor of the edition in which the poems of ‘ Will Shake- 
speare’ or the ‘ Comus’ or ‘ Lycidas’ of Milton were first given to the 
world, the uneducated interest in singularity is intensified by a true 
literary interest, and the price which it may or ought to bring can- 
not be nicely appraised even by experts. Yet, in spite of the constant 
fluctuation in prices, the general drift of the current at any particular 
moment may be determined with approximate exactness.* 

The influence of Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Dante Rossetti on the 
prices which a certain class of books command is very noticeable. 
The passion for ‘ Hore’ of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries is of 
quite recent growth, being, in fact, one of the offshoots of pre- 
Raphaelitism. These manuscript offices could be purchased for a 
trifle not so many years ago in many German and Italian book 
shops; now they are not to be met with except in the auction room, 
and the ‘ Hore’ at Mr. Dew Smith’s sale brought from 4ol. to 5ol. 
apiece. In 1850 Mr. Rossetti, Mr. Holman Hunt, and Mr. Woolner 
began the publication of the ‘Germ,’ of which three or four shilling 
parts were published ; it was thereafter discontinued for lack of sub- 
scribers. The numbers, bound together, form a thin octavo volume, 
which now sells for about 5/. The drawings (like the wooden figures 
carved among the dolomites) are delightfully archaic, though the 
remarkable Italian story by Mr. Rossetti is probably the main attrac- 
tion. The ‘ Blessed Damosel,’ moreover, originally appeared in the 
‘Germ,’ and the admirers of that vivid vision are thus enabled to set 
side by side the original study—somewhat crude and incoherent, it 
must be confessed—and the finished masterpiece as it appears in the 
collected poems. (I notice, for instance, in comparing the two, that. 
in the very powerful lines— 


* With a Frenchman’s passion for logical method, M. Edouard Rouveyre, in his 
Connaissances nécessaires & un Bibliophile (Paris, 1879), has formulated the general 
rules by which the value of rare books of European repute may be determined. 
Rarity, it appears, is absolute and relative—absolute when only a limited number 
have been printed or preserved, relative when the scarcity is due to other causes, 
Among books whose rarity is absolute are those which have been rigorously sup- 

ressed, those which have been destroyed by accident (the fire at Jean Hevelius’s, for 
instance, destroyed the whole edition of the second part of the Machina Celestis, 
with the exception of the few copies presented to friends), those printed on vellum 
or large paper, and ancient MSS. Among works whose rarity is relative are the 
* grands ouvrages,’ which are to be found only in the great libraries (such as the 
Acta Sanctorum or the Bibliotheca Maxima Pontifica), fugitive pieces (piéces 
volantes), local histories, the proceedings of literary societies, the lives of savants, 
catalogues, illustrated works of which the plates have been destroyed, works which 
treat of the black arts, macaronics, obscene libellous and seditious tracts, editions 
printed at the Imperial presses or by the celebrated printers, the Aldes, the Elzeviers, 
the Baskervilles, &c. 
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From the fixed lull of heaven she saw 
Time, like a pulse, shake fierce 
Through all the worlds— 


‘place’ has been substituted for ‘lull.’) The devotees of theauctionroom 
can still remember the days when the weird and grotesque designs of 
William Blake were simply unsaleable—a mere drug in the market. 
Then came Mr. Rossetti’s brilliant chapter in Gilchrist’s Life, in 
which justice (perhaps more than justice) was done to Blake, and to 
another great and unsaleable genius, David Scott; and now a copy 
of the ‘Visions of the Daughters of Albion,’ which twenty years 
ago might have been picked up for 30s., cannot be secured for 
less than 30/. It has been irreverently said by unbelievers that 
Mr. Ruskin made Turner, which from the auctioneer’s point of 
view may or may not be true. It is certain, at least, that Turner 
made Rogers. A fine impression of that worthy old gentleman’s 
Poems is worth 5/. at a sale; but it is the poetry of Turner, 
not of Rogers, for which we are asked to pay. It is needless 
to add that Mr. Ruskin’s own works are always eagerly competed 
for, most of them being out of print and the ‘Modern Painters’ 
having already become a rarity. A copy went the other day 
for five-and-thirty guineas, and seven or eight pounds have been 
given for the series of shilling handbooks—the caustic ‘Notes on 
Royal Academy Pictures’—which Mr. Ruskin published for six or 
seven years. 

The most unique and characteristic feature of the Dew-Smith sale 
was the prices obtained for the original editions of Shelley’s poems, 
a matter to which I am going to refer by-and-by. Meantime it may 
be added that, except Mr. Ruskin’s and Mr. Tennyson’s‘ works, there 
are not many quite modern publications which show any considerable 
increase in value. This is the édition de luxe of the Waverley 
Novels—the beautiful Abbotsford edition,—published at 12/. it sells 
at present for from 30/. to 35/. Here are the first edition of Miss 
Barrett Barrett’s Poems (1844), with graceful dedication to her father ; 
most of the first editions of Thackeray’s novels; the early edition 
of Swinburne’s ‘Queen Mother and Rosamond’ (1860), which was 
allowed to pass unnoticed, a review in this Magazine being, I think, 
almost the only recognition it obtained, and his ‘ Poems and Ballads’ 
(1866), afterwards withdrawn from circulation by a panic-stricken 
publisher (‘ quite unjustifiably,’ says a great poet and painter in a 
note which is attached to the copy beside me); Clough’s ‘ Bothie of 
Toper na Fuosich’ (1848), which in the collected poems has been re- 
christened the ‘ Bothie of Tober na Vuolich;’ the facsimiles of the 
national MSS. of Scotland, which were produced under the super- 


* At Mr. B. M. Pickering’s sale on April 7, 1879, a copy of Mr. Tennyson’s sup- 


pressed poem, Zhe Lover's Tale (1833), was sold for 417. Mr. Pickering paid 
4l. 128. for it in 1870. 
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intendence of the Lord Clerk Register°—all of which have become 
rare and comparatively dear. But it may be laid down as a general 
rule that most of the best editions which have appeared during the 
last forty years can now be bought for less than the price at which 
they were published. 

Dr. James Martineau has observed, in his ‘ Hours of Thought,’ 
that, in the absence of anything of nobler scope, limited loves, parti- 
cular enthusiasms, mere fancies of the mind, be they only in- 
nocent, are a great good. ‘The active votary of any harmless 
object is better than the passive critic of all, and the dullest 
man who lives only to collect shells or coins is worthier than 
the shrewdest who lives only to laugh at him.’ And in the same 
spirit I would venture to suggest that it is not wise to treat the 
passion for old, rare, or curious books with disrespect. Any pursuit 
of the kind has a more or less refining influence upon the mind. It 
may be tainted and vulgarised, no doubt, by the ignorant caprice of 
fashion or the mere money-grubbing spirit of speculation; but, on 
the other hand, it may be so pursued as to be made not only a charming 
but an instructive occupation. Let us look at it a little in this 
light. . 

Here, for instance, is the first edition of Coleridge’s ‘ Sibylline 
Leaves.’ It was published in 1817—that is the date it bears on the 
title-page. On the back of the title-page there is the name of a London, 
on the last page of the volume the name of a Bristol, printer. The 
explanation is simple. The body of the book was printed at Bristol 
in 1815; but Coleridge kept the sheets beside him for upwards of two 
years, and only the title-page, the preface, an odd poem or two, and 
the list of errata were printed (in London) at the time of publication. 
Now, this list of errata, which is unusually lengthy, is unusually 
interesting. Its lengthiness is no doubt partly to be attributed to 
the carelessness of the Bristol printer (as is indeed vaguely insinuated 

‘in the preface), but it was partly due to another cause. The printed 


5 The facsimiles of the national MSS. of England, Scotland, and Ireland, which 
have been taken by the photo-zincographic process, and published by Government, 
are extremely well done and ought to become specially popular among book- 
hunters. The rarest manuscripts and the scarcest prints are reproduced—even to the 
rents and stains which time and rough usage have made—with absolute exactitude. 
The Scotch have been, upon the whole, the most successful; but the English, from 
the greater wealth of available material, are wonderfully interesting, and the Irish 
are simply splendid. These unattainable Irish chronicles and’ gospels, with their 
illuminated capitals and gorgeous borders, are thus brought within the reach of the 
modest bibliophile, and—were it only for the lovely tints of rainbow light in which 
the Church artist (whose sense of colour must have been out of all proportion to his 
knowledge of form) indulged—cannot be too highly prized. But, curiously enough, 
the English and the Irish series have found few purchasers. Of the 500 copies of the 
English which were printed, not more than 170 or 180 have been disposed of to the 
public; of the Irish, only 185 out of 556. The Scotch edition, cn the other hand, is 
out of print, upwards of 400 of each part having been sold ; and the consequence is 
(the plates having been destroyed) that the price has risen immensely, the three 
parts, published at a guinea apiece, selling now for 157. (See a very interesting 
Parliamentary paper on the Record Publications, ordered by the House of Commons 
to be printed, August 14, 1877.) 
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sheets were lying beside the writer; he naturally reread and revised 
them, and the fruit of such exceptionally leisurely revision is to be 
found in the voluminous ‘ Errata.’ Second thoughts, it is said, are 
best; and, though not invariably justified by the practice of the 
poets, the adage holds good in this case, Coleridge’s second thoughts 
being almost invariably better than his first. Thus in the ‘ Destiny 
of Nations’ the fine lines which appear in the errata— 


The power of Justice, like a name all light, 
Shone from thy brow !— 


are printed in the body of the work— 


The name of Justice written on thy brow 
Resplendent shone. 


In the same poem the didactic— 


Earth’s broad shade 
Revealing by eclipse the Eternal Sun— 


is translated into the more direct and dramatic— 


Infinite Love, 
Thou with retracted beams and self-eclipse 
Veiling revealest thy Eternal Sun ! 


Again, in the same poem, the words ‘blended with the clouds,’ as 
first printed, are altered to ‘looming thro’ the mist’ :— 


Like hideous features looming thro’ the mist, 
Wan Stains of ominous Light ! 


The lines in the ‘ Picture,’ describing with sweet and powerful elabora- 
tion the reunion of the waters after their momentary division— 


And see! they meet, 
Each in the other lost and found ; and see, 
Placeless as Spirits, one soft Water-sun 
Throbbing within them, Heart at once and Eye! 
With its soft neighbourhood of filmy Clouds, 
The stains and shadings of forgotten Tears, 
Dimness o’erswum with lustre !—such the hour 
Of deep enjoyment, following Love’s brief feuds !— 


were originally printed— 


They meet, they join, 
In deep embrace, and open to the Sun 
Lie calm and smooth. 


It is obvious that in all these alterations Coleridge was striving 
after a more direct and dramatic simplicity of expression—not, as it 
seems to me, without considerable success; but by far the most 
remarkable after-thought is the noble passage in the * Molian 
Harp ’— 
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O the one Life, within us and abroad, 

Which meets all Motion, and becomes its soul, 

A Light in Sound, a sound-like power in Light, 
Rhythm in all Thought, and Joyance everywhere— 
Methinks it should have been impossible 

Not to love all things in a world so filled, 

Where the breeze warbles, and the mute still Air 
Is Music slumbering on its instrument ! 


which in the first edition is printed among the Errata.! 

No one can deny that a first edition which throws so much light 
upon an interesting chapter in the literary history of a great poet is 
of real value. Here, again, is an illustration of a different kind of 
interest. The late Dean Ramsay’s volume on ‘Scottish Life and 
Character ’—which is, in its way, a vivid and graphic book—would 
have been even more so if a number of racy stories in the author’s 
wallet had not been excluded at the last moment. The Dean had as 
little of the priest about him as a sturdy Scotch episcopalian of the 
old school could well have, the only priestly qualities which he affected 
being the simplicity, kindliness, and general helpfulness which were 
natural to the‘man; but it was thought that the language of some of 
the anecdotes was too direct and emphatic for ears polite, or at least 
for ears ecclesiastical. The clergy are now allowed to appear in un- 
dress, like the rest of us, and are occasionally pleased to take advan- 
tage of the privilege, whereas when the Dean wrote this concession 
to common sense and clerical comfort had not been formally approved. 
Fortunately the proofs of the excluded sheets were preserved, and in 
the copy I am using they are inserted at the end of the volume, and 
add vastly to its piquancy. I venture to print one of these racy 
reminiscences in the Dean’s own words. 


In the manse of Loudon the minister, Mr. Lawrie—on whose family 
Burns wrote a well-known prayer—had a fine engraving of a picture (by 
Guido?) which represented the story of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife. The 
present Mr. Smith, of Jordanhill, tells me that Mrs. Lawrie, when eighty 
years of age, related to him that the old Countess of Loudon (who died in 
1777, at the age of a hundred), calling at the manse near the close of her 
protracted life, took a look at this picture, with which she seemed greatly 
pleased, particularly with the beauty of the Egyptian lady, and then, 
turning with great simplicity to the minister, said, ‘ What ailed the fallow 
at her?’ 


The ‘prayer’ to which the Dean alludes is the fine poem which 
ends with the familiar lines— 


When, soon or late, they reach that coast, 
On life’s rough ocean driven, 

May they rejoice, no wanderer lost, 
A family in heaven !|— 


and which was left at the manse of Loudon by the poet (it was found 
in the bedroom where he had slept) as a sort of thank-offering for a 
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true, steady, and (what was very rare, sadly exceptional in poor 
Burns’s experience) judicious friendship. 

The interest which attaches to a volume of this kind, though 
slight and accidental, is quite legitimate—the omission of the stories 
being significant of the state of public feeling at the time, and the 
stories themselves being racy and characteristic. Then there are 
special copies of books, old and new, which, for one reason or another, 
many of us would be pleased to possess. The habit of scrib- 
bling upon the margins of books which do not belong to the writer 
is very properly objected to by Mr. Mudie (from whom I learn that 
it is obnoxiously prevalent); but it makes all the difference when 
the annotator is a Milton, a Cowper, or a Coleridge. The sources of 
bibliographical interest, however, are very various. There are two 
volumes, for instance, for which a bibliomaniacal friend has been 
seeking in vain for years. In the ‘ Life of Izaak Walton,’ by Sir John 
Hawkins (published in 1760), we are told that Walton, living, while 
in London, in the parish of St. Dunstan in the West, whereof Dr. John 
Donne, Dean of St. Paul’s, was vicar, became a convert of that 
excellent preacher, and so was commissioned to write his Life. ‘As 
soon as the book came out,’ Sir John continues—‘ a complete copy was 
sent as a present to Walton by Mr. John Donne, the Doctor’s son, 
afterwards Doctor of Laws; and one of the blank leaves contained his 
letter to Mr. Walton. The letter is yet extant, and in print, and is 
a handsome and grateful acknowledgment of the honour done to the 
memory of his father.’ And then in a note—‘ The very book, with 
the original manuscript letter, was in the year 1714 in the hands of 
the Rev. Mr. Borrodale, Rector of Market-Deeping, in the county of 
Lincoln. That is one of the volumes which my friend would give his 
ears (figuratively speaking) to recover; the other is the copy of the 
‘Quarterly Review’ which Lockhart sent to his old crony Lord 
Robertson (commonly known as ‘ Peter’), when his Lordship’s volume 
of serious poetry was reviewed in that lively organ of literary opinion. 
It is credibly affirmed that the copy which was despatched to the 
Falstaff of the Scotch bench contained the uncomplimentary 
couplet— 

Here lies that peerless paper peer Lord Peter, 
Who broke the laws of God, and man, and metre. 


As only a single copy of the article in its original shape was printed 
off—the identical copy addressed to his Lordship—I am afraid that 
my friend’s ambition is not likely to be gratified; for the paper peer 
was justly indignant, and no doubt vented his wrath against his 
faithless friend by consigning the malignant and obnoxious article to 
the flames. 

It is true, however, that the bibliomaniac in the course of his 
rambles is sometimes generously rewarded and abundantly repaid. 
One of the experiences related by M. de Latour in his ‘ Mémoires d’un 
Bibliophile’ is certainly very picturesque. The story of the famous 
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periwinkle found by M. de Latour in Rousseau’s copy of Thomas a 
Kempis, has been summarised in an ingenious and excellent little tract 
on ‘ Bibliomania,’ published at Edinburgh in 1867 (Edmonston and 
Douglas), to which I must refer the reader curious in such matters. 

The literature of what may be called the Shelley revival is 
becoming abundant, if not redundant, and the first editions of the 
poet’s works are not now to be had for love or money—certainly 
not for love, and rarely for money. This thin quarto of twenty-five 
pages is the ‘ Adonais,’ printed at Pisa in 1821; and at Mr. Smith’s 
sale the ‘ Adonais’ sold for exactly forty guineas. At the same time 
*Queen Mab’ (1813) brought 8l. 58., ‘ Alastor’ (1816) o/., ‘ Laon 
and Cythna’ (1818) 8/. 158., and ‘ Epipsychidion’ (1821) 131, 10s. 
These are extraordinary prices. Seeing that an excellent edition of the 
collected poems can be had for about five shillings, how comes it that 
the coolest bidder loses his head when a copy of the first edition of 
‘Epipsychidion’ or ‘ Adonais’ is ‘going’? The answer to this 
question involves a good many bibliographical considerations, which 
(though some of them merit more elaborate treatment than can be 
given in a paper of this kind) may be briefly glanced at. 

The curiosity about Shelley is perfectly intelligible, and more 
than ordinarily justifiable. Faust selected Helen of Troy when 
Mephistopheles undertook to raise a famous shade ; many of us, if we 
got the chance, would select Shelley. That unearthly creature was 
so grotesquely and cruelly out of place in this world. ‘ His face was 
as the face of an angel;’ and if an angel had got adritt among us 
the idealities and incompatibilities of his nature could not have 
inflicted more limitless wrong upon those with whom he was brought 
in contact than did Shelley’s. That Shelley should have been born 
into a society of which Lord Eldon was Lord High Chancellor is one 
of those surprises which nature has always in reserve—for a good 
purpose, no doubt—probably to save us from dying of ennui in this 
best (and dullest?) of all possible worlds. In like manner, when a 
fine but frigid critic like Mr. Leslie Stephen takes Shelley in hand, 
we feel that he is beating the air,—let him stick to Johnson or 
Defoe! The sylvan, elemental beings who roamed about the woods 
‘when Italy was yet guiltless of Rome’ cannot -be caught, and 
clothed, and taught the Catechism and the Ten Commandments and 
the use of, knives and spoons, without risk of misunderstanding and 
general unpleasantness. One cannot help feeling that the body in 
which Shelley abode for a brief season was altogether an anachronism ; 
he regained his native freedom when he dispensed with it. The 
squall in the Bay of Spezzia seems thus so entirely fitting; it was 
thus that this fairy changeling was restored to his kin. I do not 
believe that Shelley could have grown old in body any more than in 
genius. Those who talk about what his mature poetry might have 
been deceive themselves: he would have remained eager, simple, 
fervid, at white heat, a passionate abstraction, to the end. Had 
Keats ‘lived to complete ‘Hyperion,’ we should probably have got the 
No. 595 (No. Cxv. N.S) 
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great poem of the century; but, after he had fairly mastered the 
rudiments of poetic speech, there was no appreciable growth in 
Shelley. 

That anything that brings us closer to such an abnormal person- 
ality should be prized need not excite any wonder; and undoubtedly 
an early edition does bring us nearer to the writer. Charles Lamb 
declared that he could not read Beaumont and Fletcher except in 
foiio (adding characteristically that he did not know a more heartless 
sight than the octavo reprints of the ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy’), and 
a man who has learnt his * Adonais’ from the first edition feels that 
it is not the same thing in a modern dress; the virtue has gone out 
of it. And the first edition of the ‘ Adonais’ does bring us into 
exceptionally close relations with Shelley. It was printed by himself 
at Pisa, where he was living, in 1821, and it cannot be said to have 
been ‘ published’ in the ordinary sense of the word—that is, for 
general circulation. ‘ My poem is finished,’ he writes on June 8— 


and consists of about forty Spenser stanzas. I shall send it you, either 
printed at Pisa or transcribed in such a manner as it shall be difficult for 
the reviser to leave such errors as assist the obscurity of the ‘ Prometheus.’ 
But in case I send it printed, it will be merely that mistakes may be 
avoided ; so that I shall have only a few copies struck off in the cheapest 
manner. 


These ‘ few copies struck off in the cheapest manner,’ or such of them 
as remain, have now mainly drifted into the great libraries, and are 
worth much more than their weight in gold—excluding altogether 
from the calculation that unique copy belonging to Lord Houghton, 
into which, on the first page or the last (I forget which) another 
of his poems has been inscribed by Shelley himself. The ‘ Revolt of 
Islam’ in its original shape is even rarer ; it used to be said that only 
three copies of ‘ Laon and Cythna’ were issued before the alterations 
were made, though Mr. Symonds believes that many more must 
have been put in circulation. ‘ When I was a boy at Harrow,’ he says, 
‘I picked up two uncut copies in boards at a Bristol book shop, for 
the price of 2s. 6d. apiece’—lucky boy !—with a sagacity and 
foresight that might have become a veteran book-hunter. Mr. 
Symonds’s sketch,® let me say in passing, is the best we have yet 
got (any absolutely best on such a subject is hopeless; we might as 
well look for perfect. biography of moonbeam or gossamer); but for 
a man well up in the Shelley literature he makes some unaccount- 
able blunders. Thus he remarks that ‘it is even still uncertain to 
which Harriet’ (his wife or his cousin) ‘the dedication of “Queen 
Mab” is addressed,—the fact being that in a well-known letter, 
written when the pirated edition of ‘Queen Mab’ appeared in 1821, 
Shelley informed Ollier (June 11, 1821), ‘I ought to say, however, 
that I am obliged to this piratical fellow in one respect—that he 


* Shelley, by J. A. Symonds, 1878, 
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has,»omitted, with a delicacy for which I thank him heartily, 4 foolish 
dedication to my late wife, the publication of which would have 
annoyed me, and indeed is the only part of the business that could 
seriously have annoyed me, although it is my duty to protest against 
the whole.’ This pirated edition of ‘Queen Mab’ is also a curiosity 
in its way. The thief, William (?) Clark by name, is most polite 
and considerate to his victim, eager to consult his feelings and to 
respect his wishes. He skins him tenderly, as though he loved him: 
‘It will be seen,’ he says, in a paragraph printed midway between 
the poem and the notes, ‘it will be seen by the author of “ Queen 
Mab” and those few gentlemen who have a copy of the former edition 
that I have been studious in adhering to the original copy.’ 

In the letter relating to the ‘ Adonais’ from which I have 
quoted, Shelley alludes playfully, though not without a certain sore- 
ness perhaps, to the misprints in the ‘ Prometheus.’ But in this 
respect the * Prometheus’ was not singular—most of the early 
editions, indeed, swarming with printer’s blunders. I do not re- 
member if there are any misprints in the *‘ Adonais ;’ my impression 
is that there are none; and as this was almost the only instance in 
which the author revised the proofs, the fact seems to show that he 
had no such intense repugnance to, or sheer incapacity for, revision 
as has sometimes been alleged. The majority of the poems were 
printed in England when Shelley was in Italy. In the days of rail- 
ways an author living abroad may revise his proofs if he likes; but 
there were no railways in Shelley’s time, and an Italian resident was 
forced to rest content with such revision as his English publisher 
could secure. Thus the text of the Shelley poems is as corrupt as 
the Shakespeare plays, and opens nearly as wide a field for criticism 
and conjecture. To the corruption of the early text, curiously 
enough, the exceptional value of the early editions is now mainly due. 
A succession of editors have ‘improved’ the original with such 
success that they may be said to have improved it out of existence. 
There are many obvious blunders in the early editions. No one can 
doubt, for instance, that Shelley wrote ‘the blue Agean girds,’ and 
not ‘the blue A®gean girls.’ The editors, however, have not been 
content to correct the errors that lie on the surface, but have exer- 
cised their ingenuity upon passages where no correction was needed. 
They have insisted on Shelley saying many things which in point of 
fact he did not say, but which in their opinion he ought to have said. 
Thus it has come about that the latest editions of Shelley are no 
more reliable than the earliest ; and the student who, so to speak, 
wishes to see all round him in arriving at accurate knowledge of the 
genuine Shelley text, must consult the original editions, which were 
bungled by the printers, as well as the more recent, which have been 
‘improved’ by the editors. In Shelley’s case, therefore, a first edition 
has a real literary as well as sentimental value, and the competition 
of students accounts more or less for the prices which have been 
obtained. 

Ga 2 
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A delightful article, showing critical subtlety and insight of a 
rare order, appeared in the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ some years ago’ on 
those wilful and gratuitous emendations. If I am not mistaken, Mr. 
Forman, in his sumptuous edition of the poems, acknowledges his ob- 
ligations to this article, which has been attributed—rightly, I believe— 
to Professor Baynes, of St. Andrews, the editor of the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica.’ The number of Shelleys in this world is strictly 
limited, and Mr. Baynes has shown how extremely risky it is for people 
who are not Shelleys to try to mend a web which is woven of gossamer. 
Unless he has a very clear case indeed it is better for the able 
editor to-leave even the commas unmolested; when he disturbs 
semicolons, colons, or full stops he is pretty certain to come to 
grief. Mr. Rossetti, for instance, inserts a full stop after the word 
‘calm’ in the last stanza of the second canto of the ‘ Revolt of 
Islam,’ thereby entirely changing the sense of the passage, and this 
simply on the fallacious plea that calm is not consistent with in- 
tensity of passion. Then Mr. Craik maintains that the semicolon 
after ‘ fire’ in the second stanza of the ‘Skylark’ is misplaced— 


Higher still and higher 
From the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire; 
The deep blue thou wingest 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest— 


and thereupon inserts it after ‘ springest,’ thus failing to recognise 
that the comparison ‘like a cloud of fire’ applies not to the bird 
when it rises from the ground, but to its continuous ascent when 
already in the upper air, when its song is coming ‘ from heaven or 
near it.’ 

The influence of the Shelley bibliomania has been widely felt. 
Everyone who was even remotely connected with the poet has been 
invested with fresh interest; and we have come to know much more 
about Mary Wollstonecraft, William Godwin, William Godwin’s 
mother, Fanny Imlay, Mary Godwin, and Clare Clairmont than was 
known to their: friends and contemporaries. Shelley has in the 
meantime rather pushed his friend Keats into the background; but 
even Keats is being unearthed, and those tragic love letters of his to 
Fanny Brawne, in which the dying poet is seen clinging with such 
fierce tenacity to love and life, have been printed in an elegant little 
volume, which, with its ghastly sketch by Severn of the poet in the 
exhaustion of disease, with the death dew upon his brow, has no 
‘doubt been eagerly welcomed by the experts who make a speciality of 
broad margins and papier vergé.6 Lord Houghton had said all that 
could be said with decency about this love passage; and a woman 


* April 1871. 
® Letters of John Keats to Fanny Brawne. London, 1878. 
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with any delicacy of self-respect would have put these sad relics of 
her dead lover in the fire. Then poor Robert Burns is suffering from 
the same treatment. An édition de lume of his works is being printed 
at Edinburgh, which, so far as typography goes, reflects infinite credit 
upon printer and publisher. But the editor obviously holds that it 
is a pious duty to print every scrap of doggerel penned by the gifted 
peasant on which he can lay his hands. A pernicious mistake! One 
would have thought that the unaccountable follies of the life, and the 
still more unaccountable inequalities of the genius, had already in all 
conscience been sufficiently exposed. Mr. Carlyle (rather unneces- 
sarily, as I think) introduced into his wonderfully fine essay on Burns 
some defamatory remarks on Keats,—the poetry of Keats, it appears, 
being characterised mainly by ‘a weak-eyed, maudlin sensibility and 
a certain vague, random tunefulness of nature.’ I would venture, on 
the contrary, to assert that whereas Keats, with his supreme sense of 
form and his intuitive perception of the fitness of expression, has, in 
his poetry at least, left no line which, dying, he would wish to blot, 
Burns, on the-other hand, except in a brief song, never maintained 
for any time the high level of poetic inspiration which he some- 
times unquestionably reached. No great poet was ever so unequal. 
Even in the ‘ Cottar’s Saturday Night’ there are many false and 
jarring lines; and always in his more ambitious poems a burst of 
true poetic fire or true poetic tenderness is succeeded by a passage 
of * maudlin sensibility, if not of absolute drivel. When we com- 
pare such lines as— 
The hares cam hirplin’ down the furrs— 

or— 

Nae cauld faint-hearted doubtings tease him : 

Death comes, wi’ fearless eye he sees him ; 

Wi’ bluidy hand a welcome gies him ; 

An’ when he fa’s, 
His latest draught of breathin’ lea’es him 
In faint huzzas— 


with other passages in the same pieces, we find difficulty in under- 
standing how they could come from the same pen. This world of 
ours is not very big at the best, and an édition de luwe, in seven or 
eight volumes folio, takes a deal of room. The truth is that only a 
man’s very best should be kept. As a heavy cargo may sink the ship, 
everything that is not intrinsically imperishable, absolutely priceless, 
should be thrown overboard without compunction. So that the 
capable editor is the man who knows how to divide the wheat from 
the chaff, and the édition de luwe for posterity should be a single 
volume in duodecimo. Sappho’s fame, I dare say, will outlive 
Burns’s; and this simply because in the one case only a few incom- 
parable fragments which can be carried in the memory have been 
rescued, whereas in the other from the heap of rubbish which a 
disastrous industry has brought together posterity may altogether fail 
to recover the gems. Moreover, it is quite true that the world is apt 
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to weigh a man’s best by his worst, and if there be a cartload of the 
worst and only a thimbleful of the best, the repute of the best is 
dimmed. We used. to think much more highly of the * Mort 
d’Arthur’ before the ‘Idylls of the King’ were written than we do 
now; and, in fine, if any poet needed stringent, severe—it might 
almost be said, savage—editing, that poet was Burns. 

At the same time it would be ungrateful to deny that the biblio- 
maniacal activity which the Shelley revival in particular has called 
into play has been rewarded by some really notable successes.° 
Godwin himself, the happy-go-lucky, impecunious philosopher, dream- 
ing of the perfectibility of the race while unable to pay his bills, 
and never losing in the sorest straits his invincible suavity and 
imperturbable good temper, is a most curious figure; and this 
central figure is surrounded by one of the strangest groups of women, 
from the old mother down to the baby Allegra, that were ever got 
together in this world. I cannot say that I share Mr. Kegan Paul’s 
admiration for Mary Wollstonecraft ; he gives us the letters which she 
wrote to Gilbert Imlay, but he does not give us any of those written 
by Gilbert in reply, and I confess that before finally condemning the 
man I should have liked to have heard what he had to say for himself. 
There can be no doubt that Mary’s ‘tempers’ must have been rather 
trying to male humanity; even the mild and pacific Godwin had to 
live a few doors off ; she was clearly of a jealous, imperious, and 
exacting disposition ; so that, had one been forced to judge Godwin 
himself solely by the letter, for instance, which she addressed to him 
on his return from an amusing visit to Dr. Parr, we should have been 
led to conclude that he was fully as great a brute as Imlay. Mr. 
Kegan Paul complains that her principles about marriage and other 
trifles have been misunderstood and misrepresented ; but, so far as one 
can gather from her practice, she does not seem to have held any 
principles to speak of—except, perhaps, that it is wrong to marry one 
man until you have lived, as his mistress, with another. Her daugh- 
ter Fanny appears to me to have been an infinitely finer and more 
lovable character; and the scrap from the ‘Cambrian’ which Mr. 
Kegan Paul’s industry has recovered is a really pathetic, because 
homely and unconscious, disclosure of the fatal difficulties and dis- 
crepancies of her position.'° Then there is a sister Hannah, who 
attracts us by the simple and engaging way in which she entreats her 
brother to ‘make me a clever girl.’ But old Mrs. Godwin is un- 
questionably the grand discovery of the book. This piece of sturdy 
English humanity, ruddy and wholesome as English air can make her, 
is a permanent addition to our literature, more substantial than any 
number of political dreamers or petticoated philosophers. She rather 


® See in particular Mr. Kegan Paul’s Life of Godwin and the Letters of 
Mary Wollstonecraft to Imlay (1878). 

10 «The name appears to have been torn off and burnt, but her stockings are 
marked with the letter “G.”, and on her stays the letters “M. W.” are visible.’ 
—Life of Godwin, ii, 242. 
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reminds us, to be sure, of the maternal dorking whose half-fledged 
ducklings are escaping into an alien and unfamiliar element, while, 
she herself keeps cautiously to terra firma. A shrewd old lady, 
whose literary education, no doubt, has been somewhat neglected, but 
whose orthodoxy is unimpeachable and unassailable, and who regards 
with an air of even grim contempt her bewildered and bewildering 
progeny. Yet all the time she is, in her homely way, wonderfully 
broad and catholic, not allowing any intellectual or theological de- 
linquencies (as she considers them) to affect her natural sense of 
justice or her equal distribution of the good things of the Norfolk 
farm—fresh butter and new-laid eggs, Michaelmas geese, and fat 
turkeys at the New Year. Her letters (which were recovered in the 
height of the Shelley fever) are delightfully quaint and racy, Mary 
Wollstonecraft’s even being tame in comparison. It is really the best 
trait in Godwin’s character that he loved and honoured her to the 
last, his tender reverence for this amazingly direct and outspoken 
old lady being by far the deepest part of his nature. 

Much may be pardoned to the curiosity which has recovered this 
typical Englishwoman; nor can such concise and handy manuals ''— 
‘Tennysoniana,’ the ‘ Bibliography of Ruskin,’ ‘Forgotten Books 
worth Remembering ’—he seriously objected to, unless by the parties 
experimented upon; and, from a characteristic letter which Mr. 
Shepherd has printed, it appears that Mr. Ruskin at least is well- 
pleased.!? The ‘ Bibliography of Ruskin’ is little more than a cata- 
logue of the writings, from the early poems contributed to ‘ Friend- 
ship’s Offering’ in 1835 (when Mr. Ruskin, it appears, was fifteen) to 
the notes on the Turner drawings exhibited last year in Bond Street. 
Various editions of the Turner notes have already appeared, none 
of them, however, to my mind being so noteworthy as the first (it 
was prepared immediately before the severe illness of last spring), in 
which we see the overworked brain in the very act of giving way— 
the words dropping slowly and more slowly from the labouring pen 
till they stop altogether. Indomitable energy! The hero does not 
know that he is beaten, but fights on to the last gasp. Mr. Shepherd 
of course, as a genuine bibliographer, cannot resist the temptation to 
restore passages which had been purposely omitted; and we learn 
how Mr. Ruskin lost his heart. at Chamouni to Miss Georgie Beecher 
Stowe, and how Mr. Carlyle cannot walk the streets of London with- 
out being molested, ‘ chiefly because he is a grey old man, and also 


n By R. H. Shepherd, A new and enlarged edition of Tennysoniana has been 
recently published. 

* Brantwood, Coniston, Lancashire : Oct. 23, 1878. 

DEAR MR. SHEPHERD,—I am very deeply grateful to you, asI am in all duty 
bound, for this very curious record of myself. It will be of extreme value to me in 
filling up what gaps I can in this patched coverlid of my life before it is draped 
over my coffin—if it may be. 

I am especially glad to have note of the letters to newspapers, but most chiefly 
to have the good news of so earnest and patient a friend. Ever gratefully yours, 

R. H, Shepherd, Esq. ’ J. RUSKIN. 
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because he is cleanly drest ’"—information which, it is understood, was 
quite new to Mr. Carlyle at the time. 

‘Tennysoniana ’ is somewhat more than a catalogue. One chapter 
is devoted to showing that there is a remarkable correspondence 
between ‘In Memoriam’ and Shakespeare’s sonnets, a correspondence 
which appears to me not vital, but accidental (Shakespeare writing 
‘five hundred courses of the sun,’ Tennyson ‘all the courses of the 
sun,’ and so on), and another to the earlier and later readings of the 
former poem. Few casual readers, I fear, will care to be informed 
that ‘the’ has been more than once substituted for ‘her,’ ‘so’ for 
* but,’ ‘ will’ for ‘ would,’ and ‘ who’ for ‘that.’ We may be content 
to admit that 

Whispers to the worlds of space 
In the deep night that all is well, 


is an unquestionable improvement on 


Whispers to the vast of space 
Among the worlds. 


But some of the later readings, such as ‘to shroud me from my 
proper scorn’ for ‘ to cloak me from my proper scorn,’ ‘ dear to me as 
sacred wine’ for ‘dear as sacramental wine, and ‘in the dark 
church like a ghost’ for ‘in the chancel like a ghost,’ are more 
doubtful. It may be due to mere accidents of early association, but 
when Mr. Tennyson substitutes— 


And that dear voice I once have known 

Still speak to me of me and mine— 
for— 

The dear dear voice that I have known 

Will speak to me of me and mine— 


I feel a sense of loss, the original being to my ear more simple, 
direct, and pathetic. 

Such notes might be indefinitely extended, but here in the 
meantime I must pause.'* 


#8 While these pages are passing through the press, the great Didot sale is pro- 
ceeding at Paris. I notice that a Hore B. M. V., with drawings attributed to Hans 
Hemling, brought 832/, and that a small volume of illuminated prayers which 
belonged to Anne of Austria was purchased by M. Fontaine for 1,180/.—probably, as 
the Atheneum remarks, the highest price ever paid for a book of the size. 
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In att Lazour THERE 1s Prorir. 
We tread the grapes, but shall not drink the wine. 
All through the hazy hours of autumn heat 
The red juice foams around our weary feet, 
Our garments blush with many a purple sign; 
But not for us, who trained the meagre vine 
To fruitful strength, this vintage shall be sweet; 
We shall not join the banqueters who meet 
When these rich drops through glowing crystal shine. 
Not for our lips the draught our hands prepare; 
But when slow time has ripened it, and when 
Its mellow warmth makes glad the hearts of men, 
May we, the husbandmen, in spirit share 
The feasters’ joys, which we with painful care 
Laid up for them in years before their ken. 


Tue Fountarns or Love. 
Two fountains mingle in the tide of love 
Their sweet and bitter waters, with a sound 
Wherein the notes of joy and pain are found, 
As in low pleadings of a mated dove; 
And o’er the banks through which those waters move 
A tangled bower of diverse growth is wound, 
Where, mixed with honeysuckle rosy-crowned, 
The cruel nightshade hangs the stream above. 
And whoso plucks the flowers of morning glow 
Holds also in his hand the flowers of woe, 
Their intertwisted stems so closely meet ; 
And whoso tastes the waters as they flow, 
Ere yet his thirst is quenched shall hardly know 
The bitter fountain’s flavour from the sweet. 


Unnorep De icur. 
I cuose the fairest nook of garden soil, 
And covered warm within its natal bed 
The seed, wherefrom, with dew and sunlight fed, 
I hoped should rise the offspring of my toil, 
My promised flower, my golden cinquefoil. 
But when the soft green leaflets upward spread, 
The shoot that should have borne the queenly head 
Shrank, nipped and brown, the frost’s untimely spoil. 
Long hours I wept, and made my passionate moan, 
Till morn came trembling through the tearful night, 
And lo! a peerless lily rosy-white, 
A flower of God by some bird-angel sown, 
Beside my perished dream of joy had grown, 
To give for hope foregone unhoped delight. 
CarLotTe ELLIor. 





Gosstp AND GosslIP. 


OSSIP is a fine thing; without it life would be very vapid to 
the most of us. If we had not that lively interest. in our 
fellow-creatures which induces us to look out for every new incident 
in their history, how could we endure them at all? For in them- 
selves they are not very amusing ; they say very little that is original, 
they do little that is remarkable. If we come across the same man 
twelve times in a day, the chances are that he will have nothing 
more attractive to say to us than ‘ How d’ye do again?’ Nor are they 
generally beautiful, so that it is a pleasure to look at them. They 
contradict us; they worry us; they prefer their own opinions to 
ours; sometimes they disappoint us, sometimes they rob us of pleasures 
long hoped for, or take all the savour out of these pleasures, not 
to speak of more serious affairs. But the perennial charm of gossip 
makes up for many of these drawbacks. It is the link that holds 
the world in unity. It is common to say that we herd together 
for mutual security, for the protection of the policeman, and the 
ease of barter, and other practical purposes. We would not. de- 
tract from the force of these economical motives; but the mind 
demands its share as well as the outward being, and there is some- 
thing in us that lives by gossip, as there is a good deal that lives 
by bread. Society is the drama of mankind. (We cannot always be 
at the theatre ; indeed there is often little in the theatre to charm 
the inquiring mind; but at no time can we be without a little stage 
of our own, upon which our acquaintances are posturing, where they 
are all going through their little performances—farce or comedy, or 
the higher tragic réle, which sometimes falls upon one or another 
to the anguish and wonder of the chosen player, the quickened 
interest of the spectators. To see how they acquit themselves is 
one of the first businesses of humanity ; it is this which quickens the 
general sympathy for everybody in trouble. We want to help our 
poor brother? Yes, but first of all to see how he behaves himself 
under it, what light he will throw upon the way of getting through 
it. In this sense death attracts us all as nothing else does;.for it 
isa thing that we have all got to do, and an infinite eagerness of 
curiosity hangs round the inevitable event. To collect examples of 
how it is accomplished is more than a pleasure, it is a duty. And, 
not to speak of anything so important, there is no event of life that 
does not interest us in the same way. We want examples; we 
want to know how you take it—in which way you fail, and in 
which succeed, how you get through that dangerous passage, and if 
your attitude is impressive, or only absurd, in that uphill struggle. 
We are always thinking about this, whatever else we may have to 
occupy us. Some. people go about the world continually with 
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hungry eyes, prying everywhere to see how their fellow-creatures, 
conduct their campaign, and get through their difficulties. There 
is scarcely the most trifling event that is nota trial of manhood, 
a test of mettle; nor an hour in one’s life when the stage is not. set, 
and the prompter ready, and a world of eager eyes looking on— 
not necessarily out of love for the actor, nor hatred, but out of a, 
natural, not reprehensible, inherent human curiosity to know how 
he will manage it, how he will stand against the unintelligent 
forces with which he has to contend, or the principles he has defied, 
or the laws which are bigger than he, and which he wants to fulfil, 
or not to fulfil, as the case may be. This is the native need of 
humanity whence arises gossip, without which we could not live. 

And a great. deal of history is but gossip condensed. The ages 
we know best are those in which it was the fashion not only to talk 
but to write about the doings of our acquaintances, keeping a record 
of the manner of facing life, sometimes with, sometimes without, the 
why and the wherefore that give that record its deepest meaning, 
It. is at all times a study to which philosophy may lend itself without 
derogation, and for which the crowd has exquisite reasons. What 
are clubs but committees sitting upon the life of man? Committees 
of the House of Commons are nothing to them: those formal boards 
of inquiry investigate only political questions; the others hold their 
court upon humanity. And so does every drawing-room, nay, every 
workshop, and the cobbler’s bench, and the_steamy precincts of the 
laundry. Whatever our other work may be, we have all some leisure 
for this universal occupation, keeping a watchful eye upon our kind, 
to see how they are getting through with their lives. 

Such a general business must be capable of very different modes of 
treatment. The fashion of it changes according to the age in which 
it is exercised; but yet there is one prevailing tendency, which has 
done more than anything to bring it into disrepute. Gossip, it must 
be allowed, is ‘rarely benevolent. (Wve all of us expect, and a great 
many of us seem to hope, that the’ players so unconsciously per- 
forming their parts before us will do it badly ; when there arises a 
man here and there who takes up the contrary opinion, who sees what 
goes on before him, as we say, through rose-coloured spectacles, we 
are apt to condemn him as a humbug or laugh at him as a visionary. 
We have spoken of a prompter: but instead of one there are a 
hundred prompters always ready; for we who look on are con- 
vinced that we understand the character of each réle far , better 
than they who perform it ; and that there isa general want of appreci- 
ation of their own necessities among the actors, an inclination to 
adopt the worst ways of action, and neglect what would ensure success, 


Oh would some power the giftie gie them 
To see themselves as others see them, 


is the sigh we all breathe as we sit and look on, and see how every 
effort ay This propensity of the spectator is the reason why 
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gossip has even at the best something of a bad name, and has been so 
often identified with scandal, or even slander, though it is not 
necessarily associated with those darker and more cruel powers. 

The reader may suppose that we should not have launched him upon 
these general remarks without intending some special application 
of them; and perhaps, with that discrimination which distinguishes him, 
he has already guessed what that application is likely to be—need 
we say that he has divined justly? This statement of the principles 
of gossip has been drawn from us by the growing and offensive im- 
portance of gossip as a trade. We have before our eyes an extraordi- 
nary instance of that practical cleverness, so characteristic of our 
century, which, taking a perfectly tolerable and harmless amateur art 
out of the hands of those who have little power of offence in them, 
make of it, by the practised skill of a lawless artist, a painful instru- 
ment of annoyance and human discomfiture. We might indicate 
perhaps a visible instance of the effect to which we allude, in the 
high artistic world of the Grosvenor Gallery—which, however, we ap- 
proach with the utmost respect in itself, as the most delightful and 
most enjoyable of exhibitions. The Smudges of private life did 
no great harm, and the illustrators of the fashion books were even 
of some humble use; but when their modest and unremunerative 
achievements are turned into a branch of a fine profession, (or 
should we’ say two branches?), by Mr. Whistler and M. Tissot, the 
critic acquires the right to intervene with his strongest adjectives. 
This is what has happened with regard to that art of gossip 
in which, more or less, we are all amateur performers—it has been 
erected before our eyes into a lucrative and flourishing trade, like 
cotton-spinning or the manufacture of cutlery, and, like them, has 
become subject, we need not say, to all the adulterations which com- 
merce seems to bring in its train. It has begun to be an industry by 
which fortunes can be made. We are informed that one of its leading 
professors stated not long ago in a court of justice, that, the income 
he made by it amounted to several thousands a year—as good as an 
estate. Of most developments of human skill and toil it is an advan- 
tage to say that money can be made and a livelihood gained by their 
means; but there are some few departments of ingenuity in which 
this is not an advantage. The desire to know what is going to 
happen to ourselves in the future, is almost as strong and as general 
as the desire to know what our neighbours are about in the present; 
and there never has been a time when, in jest or in earnest, there 
were not many enlightened persons who professed to have some 
power of investigating futurity ; but the moment that one of them 
tells a fortune for money, if he were the greatest of those eccentric wits 
who love astrology and the occult sciences, he would become a rogue 
and an impostor in the eye of the law. The same law does not for- 
mally apply to gossip so far as the statute-book is concerned, though 
it is difficult to tell why ; for the professional investigator of private 
lives and stories is capable of doing a great deal more harm than any 
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fortune-teller. In fact, the two cases are very much alike. When 
a man begins to sell gossip across the counter and to make 
money by it—even supposing he begins with good intentions— 
he is exposed to temptations which are overwhelming. There 
is danger enough in the afternoon diversion of the clubs, when 
each speaker is tempted to outdo his neighbour by adding a 
tinge of higher colour, a detail more piquant; and we should 
have read our novels in vain, and in vain assisted at the performance 
of the ‘School for Scandal’ and many other edifying dramas, if 
we were not aware how readily, even in the most elegant drawing- 
room, the seed of scandal germinates. But when it comes to be the 
whole costly fabric of a newspaper office that has to be kept up, with 
all its officials, from the able editor down to the printer’s devils, upon a 
weekly tale of personal incidents, highly spiced stories, family revela- 
tions, et hoc genus omne, the strain upon the virtue of the producers 
must be incalculable. And, indeed, it does not seem that this virtue has 
ever attempted to stand against a strain so extraordinary. The result has 
been the production of an entirely new branch of periodical literature, 
or something which calls itself such—a literature more mean (we think) 
in its methods, and more debasing in its influence, than anything 
which the press in England of equal pretensions has hitherto known. 

It is necessary to say ‘ of equal pretensions,’ because there can be 
no doubt that the same kind of offensive commentary which we have to 
submit to has long been exercised upon the public of the areas and the 
alehouses, and has circulated most successfully in the lower levels of life. 
We remember to have seen in a provincial town, in the hands of an 
indignant housemaid, a small and shabby broadsheet sold about the 
streets, in which the attention of that audience was called to the 
visitors at the back-door of No. 10 in the square, and to the matri- 
monial negotiations in progress between the cook at the corner and 
the new policeman, in language which was a faithful, if slightly 
coarse, adumbration of the paragraphs which convey so much informa- 
tion to a higher class of readers in our day. 

We will not assert, however, that gossip is not capable of being 
touched with a lighter hand and to more genial purpose. If we 
turn to the polite and accomplished century which preceded our own, 
and which has lately become a storehouse for us of examples, we shall 
find an excellent instance of its better use. In that age the daily 
chronicle of men and things was made with all an artist’s feeling, 
and all the creative instinct of a man of genius. The ‘ Specta- 
tor,’ quintessence of an age of gossip, had the gift of throwing 
its social criticism into such vivid groups of human creatures, 
that those strictures of the moment have become the truest 
history, and the age is made alive before us with all its 
antiquated airs and graces, as well as the peccadilloes and the 
vices, the public wrongs and private follies against which its delicate 
satire is aimed. We might go a great deal further back than the 
‘Spectator’ for instances of the same result ; the gossips of Theocritus 
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are just as fresh in all the colours of life; but, one example being as 
effectual as the other, we prefer to confine ourselves to the region 
nearest home. The ‘Spectator’ was the daily paper of our ‘great- 
grandfathers; there was not much of it—not nearly so much as there 
is of its namesake, which only instructs us once a week; but what 
there was, was of the finest quality.‘ When the little broadsheet 
produced itself at those old breakfast-tables, no doubt there was a 
flutter of interest, an interest all the more pronounced and lively 
when a fashionable adventure, or one of the many difficult cases of 
love-making suggested to the casuist in that sentiment, took the place 
of those fine discourses on moral qualities, or bits of elegant criticism 
by which the familiar critic of the age diversified his entertainment. 
One can fancy the little chill which came over Dorinda as she sipped 
her chocolate, or Cleanthes playing with the curls of his periwig, 
when they discovered that only the Pleasures of the Imagination, or 
the merits of Homer or Shakespeare, were the subject in hand; and 
how the firmament brightened when Mr. Spectator announced himself 
as about to publish ‘for the Entertainment of this Day, an odd sort of 
a Packet, which I have just received from one of my female corres- 
pondents ;’ or declared that ‘ the present Paper shall be employed in 
the service of a very fine Young Woman.’ Nothing can be more 
plainspoken than those lectures to ladies which he thinks himself 
bound to give in his capacity as ‘a kind of Guardian to the Fair,’ or 
his animadversions upon the fopperies and the frailties of theday. He 
uses plainer language in this particular, than anyone would venture to 
do nowadays, and he is very frank about the peculiarities of his time, 
and sets it so clearly before us, that the most uninstructed reader 
could not doubt that it was the eighteenth century to which all these 
patched and powdered belles, and the gentlemen with their cocked 
hats and periwigs belonged. And his pages swarm with them ; there 
is scarcely room to move in the crowd. All kindsof people are there ; 
fine ladies without number, and lords not quite so fine, and boys and 
girls in little hoops and laced coats. They are as living and as life- 
like as if we had met them in the Park this morning ; but in no Mall 
or walk did Mr. Addison himself ever meet the exact counterparts of 
these picturesque people. They live because they are living, not 
because they are copies direct from the life; nor are those fine 
dilemmas, delicately exaggerated out of the limits of fact, those play- 
ful hyperboles, pushed just a hair’s breadth too far into the regions of 
fiction, capable of being forced into the service of libel, or made the 
instruments of individual murder. We know that it was Mr. Addison 
himself who was so cruelly and we hope unjustly pilloried under the 
name of Atticus; but even amid all the exuberant letter-writing and 
memoirs of the time, nobody ever discovered who were the Melissas, 
the Clarindas, the Damons and Strephons of the ‘ Spectator ;’ they 
were themselves far better examples of the race than my Lady Jones 
or Sir Peter—dead transcripts from fact, with all their actual foibles 
in evidence—could ever be made. 
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But this is not the fashion of social criticism in our day. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold in a recent volume speaks with great charity and 
amiability of the journals to which we have referred, we fear in. a 
different spirit. ‘Those journals’ of a new type, full of talent; and 
which interest me particularly because they seem as if they were 
written by the young lion of our youth—the young lion grown 
mellow, and as the French say viveur, arrived at his full and ripe 
knowledge of the world, and minded to enjoy the smooth evening of 
his days,’ is the description he gives of them. We have no notion 
for our own part how a young lion would write even when he had grown 
mellow ; but if he wrote like certain journalists ‘ of a new type,’ we 
should not be able, even on Mr. Arnold’s recommendation, to rate 
him very highly. { These writers do not attempt, like the ‘ Spectator,” 
to show us ourselves in any humorous mirror of reflections, where 
everything should be true and nothing actual; nor can they invent 
new neighbours for us who shall play their pranks very much as the 
real ones do without ever being the real ones, or even deceiving us 
with that prosaic splendour of imitation which the vulgar conceive 
to be the most wonderful effort of art. They do not take the 
trouble of imitation. They produce any man, or, for that matter, any 
woman, whom they may choose to select, clumsily and confusedly, in 
propria persona, upon the sta ge.) They do not even take that trouble 
about their names which the ‘ Spectator’ suggests as the highest artifice 
of his day. ) ‘ The reader generally,’ he tells us, ‘ casts his eye upon a 
book, and if he finds several letters separated from one another by a 
dash, he buys it up and peruses it with great satisfaction. An M and 
a k, a 7’ and an 7, with a short line between them, have sold many an 
insipid pamphlet ; nay, I have known a whole edition go off by virtue 
of. two or three well written ce. . These are simple-minded 
devices of a timid art. Our social critics put all the points on their 
i’s and do not spare even a vowel. \[Jf they can find out something to 
say about Mrs. Robinson, they say it frankly, writing her name in 
full, and giving you her number in the square. There wants no 
domino, no little bit of a mask with its scrap of lace to make a pre- 
tence at a disguise. UMasks have gone out of fashion along with all 
the old-fashioned notions about, individual privacy, on which at one 
time so much stress was laid.’ Nowadays there is no false shame 
about the matter ; we follow the bill-sticker from house to house, and 
chuckle at the posters he puts up. Here it is ‘cheat,’ there it is 
‘ profligate,’ sometimes it is only the fact of a misfortune that is 
affiché in letters a yard long. These are all pleasing indications that 
our neighbours are no better than ourselves. | Why should there be 
any mystery about it? The organs of Society good-naturedly give 
up any pretence of superior virtue. And to them the big world of 
London is not a world at all, but only the ‘ little village’ which slang 
once delighted to call it, a circle of so many streets where everybody 
knows, more or less, everybody else, and where naturally there is no 
concealing what happens. Their contents form ‘a gazette of aristo- 
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cratic society,’ says Mr. Arnold, and no doubt this is the character to 
which they aspire; but at all events it is the record of a small 
society, a community in which there is mutual acquaintance, where 
the allusions are understood and all the names familiar. The London 
of the ‘ Spectator’s’ time is a great deal bigger, more varied, and less 
pervaded by this mutual knowledge. This is a curious variation from 
the mere outside fact, by which we are taught to believe that our 
overgrown capital has expanded, not lessened, within the last hundred 
years; but nevertheless it is true. 

But to show the reader what we mean, we must not shrink from 
actual quotation, and we will begin by the most innocent, the com- 
mentary given on public life. Even in the region of politics, the 
open ground of public affairs, the impertinent familiarity which 
we have indicated comes in with an effect which but for its 
insolence would be amusing. The glib and jocular acquaintance 
of the weekly scribbler with the most dignified of statesmen 
gives a piquancy to the record—it is something like the delight- 
fully unconscious impudence of ‘ Punch’s’ crossing-sweeper to the 
astounded ‘swell’ into whose hands he thrusts his broom. Like the 
crossing-sweeper, the journalist is just so far aware of his own temerity 
as to derive a secret enjoyment from it, but he does not in the 
smallest degree measure the abyss of distance which lies between 
himself so low down, and the serene but astounded potentate so high 
up. Here is a specimen of the jaunty superiority with which the 
gentlemen of the Society papers treat their betters. The first is (we 
presume) upon the Liberal side, and comments as follows upon the 
last public appearance of the Prime Minister :— 


Lord Beaconsfield over-exerted himself in his speech in reply to the 
Duke of Argyll. He commenced with his accustomed vigour, but this 
vigour was not maintained, and he soon, although his oration had evidently 
been prepared, and he had frequent recourse to his notes, muddled up dates 
and names in a truly distressing manner. In his own interests, as well as 
in those of the country, it is desirable that he should be relieved of his 
arduous duties at the next general election. 

- . * ~ * * * 

The gallery, which was filled with ladies, rapidly thinned after the 
Premier had been up half an hour, and even the Princess of Wales and her 
brother, the Crown Prince of Denmark, left before the speech was ended. 


Clearly Lord Beaconsfield is senile and falling into his dotage. 
Our friend is sorry for the old man; it is a pity, but it was to be 
expected. Perhaps this is what Mr. Arnold means when he talks of 
papers which are as if they had been written by the ‘lion of our 
youth.” 

But here is another still more jaunty voice upon the other side, 
for no party has a monopoly of this agreeable talent. It is droll to 
realise what must be the feelings of the courtly leader of the Opposi- 
tion, in the upper House, when thus suddenly jostled and thrust off 
the pavement by the dauntless swaggerer of the fourth estate :— 
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I am happy to be able to announce that Lord Granville has been com- 
pletely amnestied, and is once more in favour at Court. On Thursday last, 
on the occasion of the dinner in honour of the Empress of Germany, he was 
very kindly received at Windsor. The consequence was that the following 
evening, after the Duke of Argyll’s animated speech, he was pointedly com- 
plimented by Lord Beaconsfield, who condescended to distinguish Lord 
Granville from such unpatriotic oppositionists as Mr. Gladstone and others. 
Pussy was quite delighted, purred like the most well-conditioned cat that 
ever was, and when its turn came to speak, gently threw over the angry 
Duke, seeming to say, ‘That may be very eloquent, but it is not quite the 
tone of our salon.’ 


After this, the following description of a high official, and the 
extra work put upon him by (as distinctly implied) the fussiness and 
troublesome requirements of his Royal mistress, is merely light and 
amiable badinage :— 

The ungazetted office which Lord Barrington fills of Special Parlia- 
mentary Reporter to the Queen is by no means a new one, though Mr. 
Courtney’s heavy wit has drawn special attention to it. All through the 
reign of the present Sovereign it has been the custom of one of her 
Ministers to report to her the salient points of a night’s debate 
The task is no sinecure ; it requires unwearying attention, and is performed 
without even that meagre accommodation which is supplied to Lord Bar- 
rington’s brethren in the Press gallery. The Vice-Chamberlain having no 
desk is obliged to write his notes on his knee, and must withal make them 
with sufficient legibility to obviate difficulty at the telegraph office. The 
responsibility necessitates his attention through the greater part of the 
evening, and the lateness of the hour at which an interesting or important 
speech is made is not held an excuse for non-fulfilment of duty. It of 
course often happens that the leaders of either side make their speeches 
after midnight. It would be thought that here Lord Barrington’s duty 
might be intermitted ; her Majesty must surely be in bed before the tele- 
gram reached her. But whatever the hour be, Lord Barrington is faithful 
to his post, painfully writing long-hand on his knee. 

Who does not see the courtly slave kept out of bed half the night, 
while Majesty comfortably tucks itself in, unthinking of the weari- 
ness, which is ‘ held no excuse’ on the part of the noble vassal ? 

Public men, however, may be allowed to be fair game. The price 
which they pay for their greatness includes this, that they must 
always be ready to receive rotten eggs and other noxious missiles 
from the partisans of the other side. They have at least something 
to show in compensation, and probably Lord Beaconsfield is quite 
indifferent to the fact that one organ of ‘Society’ thinks him a 
driveller, and Lord Granville not too seriously affected by the title 
of ‘Pussy’ bestowed upon him by another. Nor are we disposed to 
say much as to certain portraits for which the subjects seem to be 
willing sitters. The magnates who allow themselves to be sketched 
with all their personal surroundings are no doubt ready to take the 
consequences whatever they may be, and do not object, it is to be 
supposed, to the description of their ‘morning-room hung round 
with portraits of ancestors, and fresh with flowers and plants deftly 
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arranged by the tasteful hand of Lady So-and-So. It is very bad 
taste, we think, but that is evidently not the opinion of the ‘ Cele- 
brities,’ and they have a perfect right to expose themselves if they 
please, and open their ‘ Homes’ to everybody who likes to pay sixpence 
for the privilege. So have the ladies who allow their portraits to be 
published, and their ‘leading position in London society,’ along with 
the popularity their husbands enjoy by their influence, to be biogra- 
phically set forth, cheek by jowl with the very free and still more 
interesting accounts of sundry Parisian actresses, their loves and 
their looks. We, for our part, cannot think that the portrait 
of a woman of good repute, by no means remarkable as a leader of 
Society, has anything to do with the public; but these are matters 
of private taste with which the critic has nothing to do. In this 
case the ‘leader of Society’ has a choice in the matter, which 
Mdlle. Léontine Massin, her companion in such fame as can be 
thus conferred, probably had no chance of exercising. 

Our immediate concern however is not with the revelations which 
our superiors so kindly condescend to make of their own private cir- 
cumstances and features (they could have no possible excuse for making 
these revelations if they were not our betters, so that we imply no 
sneer in the use of the word), but of the unlicensed disclosures which 
touch those less distinguished persons from whose private history the 
newspapers in question derive their chief interest. The reader will 
perceive as we go on, that Society is kindly willing to take an interest 
in people of all kinds, and is not at all exacting in respect to their 
quality. It is not even necessary to be remarkable, or to possess any 
special claim to distinction in order to become a mark to these 
roving libellers. One of their chief fascinations is, that we 
never know whose private affairs we may find under discussion in 
the current number which the traveller, weak-minded and full of 
curiosity, if not approving, buys with such zest at the railway station. 
What he hopes for, no doubt, is to see his neighbour pilloried, or to 
gather some agreeable particulars of the private history of his enemy. 
But he may just as well find out from the first paragraph that his 
daughter’s engagement is broken off, or that his son has left the ser- 
vice for reasons totally different from those reported to the parent. 
Nay, for aught he can tell, it may be some schoolboy prank of his 
own which has been dug out of the past to be made the occasion 
of a malicious fling at one of his old friends—a thing which actually 
occurred some time ago; or it may be the deficiency of his 
balance at his bankers; or the fantastic changes he is making 
in his house, kindly assumed to be entirely beyond his means, 
and condemned accordingly—which form the subject of the com- 
ment. We cannot hope to occupy the position of showman, and 
exhibit the various phenomena even of one day’s issue for the first 
time to the most unsophisticated reader; but we may at least point 
out with what impartiality and straightforwardness these assaults are 
made, and how perseveringly the newspaper of Society thrusts itself 
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into every man’s affairs—nay, not only into every man’s, but every 
woman’s and every child’s, as shall be seen; no game being too small, 
no individual too harmless, for their notice. It is not given to every 
artist to slay a man with a sword; his heart may not be big enough, 
nor his person, for such a feat; but he can always score a woman with 
the point of a penknife, and put a pin into a child; and on the whole 
the spectators seem to like the fun in these cases even better than 
when more serious mischief is done; while, on the other hand, no 
reprisals are to be feared. Horsewhipping is an antiquated amuse- 
ment which has gone out of fashion, so that in most cases there is 
absolute impunity for the literary chiffonnier ; to kick him is beneath 
the dignity of the only portion of the populace (in the polite 
classes) which ever had any turn for kicking—young men have 
learnt at school that it is bad form to fight; and thus the only safe- 
guard is removed, and the tattler and scandalmonger may roam about 
all the doorways as he pleases. It is ‘ bad form’ to do anything but 
laugh, even when the laugh may be, according to the vulgar, on the 
wrong side of the mouth. 

We will take at random a few specimens of the literary fare 
which is thus served up once a week, hot and hot, to the eager appe- 
tite of Society. In the first the writer has the grace not to give us 
the name and address of his victims, but there is no doubt that 
these will be supplied by a great part of his readers without any 
difficulty at all. We omit a few words which contain the easiest 
means of identification :— 


‘ So I hear,’ he exclaims, with delightful confidential effusiveness, ‘ that 
the engagement between a certain gallant major and a young lady of great 
wealth and personal attractions. . . . has been broken off after all, and the 
Major sailed on Thursday for Zululand. It seems that when her fiancé was 
ordered to active service in South Africa, the young lady’s friends made 
inquiries at head-quarters if some reprieve could not be granted to the gal- 
lant Major to give him time to wind up his courtship. They found, however, 
to their amazement, that he was going out as a volunteer, and leaving his 
lady-love of his own accord ; so the engagement was abruptly broken off.’ 


Now, this is a piece of information such as Society specially 
prizes. Why it should be pleased to think that men have to be 
‘dragged to the altar,’ that lovers are ‘ only amusing themselves,’ and 
that to enjoy the pleasure of love-making without undergoing the 
penalty of marriage is the universal desire of the British hero, is a 
curious question of popular ethics; but such does certainly seem a 
very favourite article of popular belief. How many circles must have 
read with delight this edifying and important piece of news, and how 
pleasant it must be for the lady and for her friends to know that 
nobody can be at any loss now for the cause of the breach, and that 
the position she occupies, or is supposed to occupy, has been fully 
set forth for the delicate and amiable judgment of society. A more 
admirable instance of the cowardly blow which cannot be resented or 
avenged could not be given. 
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Here, however, is something much more piquant, an inquiry so 
intimate and searching that one feels at once its appropriateness to 
the columns of a newspaper :— 

Is it true that Lord — — has made up his mind to marry a certain lady 
well known in London society, and especially in the Marlborough House 
clique, in case Sir James Hannen cuts the knot which now binds her to 
her second husband 4 
Take notice that the name, represented above by two blanks, is 
given in full in the newspaper. We do not make ourselves an 
accomplice ; we only indicate the abomination. 

The same journal instructs us that certain heads in a popular 
picture are painted from two persons named; but makes haste to 
add, with fine taste, in respect to the last of these— 

This young lady, good readers, only sat for the head of Galatea, the 
limbs being those of a well-known subject [also named] who appeared last 
year as Tadema’s ‘ Sculptor’s Model.’ 


The writer then goes on to discuss the beauty of the owner of the 
head, ‘who is now seventeen years of age.’ Even if kicking has 
gone out of fashion, we must ask whether the young lady has a 
brother or lover who knows how to behave himself in such a case ? 

After this outrage upon a girl, the indignation of the reader will 
be soothed by the following equally impertinent, but less offensive, 
selection of a boy as the subject of attack :-— 

From information received, I learn that the ‘Eton boy,’ whose name 

was at last made public in these notes the other day, has, in spite of his full 
appreciation of the high value set upon him by his friends, thought it best 
to spend the summer on the Continent, in order that he may enter Cam- 
bridge in October at a reduced figure. Those, therefore, who are looking 
forward to seeing that short but sturdy form under all the advantages of 
the declamatory costume and attitude next 4th of June will be disap. 
pointed. 
‘The fine point of malice intended in this, being physical, will 
evidently be lost upon the general public. That a full-grown man 
should occupy so much print in a spiteful jeer at a boy, even when 
he happens to be a boy of genius, seems incredible ; but if it is an 
Etonian who has thus vented his envious gall upon a comrade, it is 
to be hoped that Dr. Hornby will bestir himself, and let the little 
ead have something to remember his journalistic venture by. Bad 
enough to throw this despicable mud upon the mature; but what is 
it to hold a harmless boy up to public mockery, or, still worse, train 
or tempt his schoolfellow to indulge in premature malice, the mean- 
ness of which he is not old enough to understand ? 

We have become, we fear, rather serious in our comments, amuse- 
ment disappearing in indignation. But, to cure this gravity, let us 
turn to the foreign correspondence of one of these favoured journals, 
in which we are supposed to find a reflex of the mind of Society. 
We have not a guess who the gentleman is who is so delightfully 
familiar with all that is best and worst in Paris, but his prattlings 
are beautiful. 
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I am glad [he bursts forth with charming cordiality @ propos de bottes] 
I am glad poor Madame de Croix has got a house at last. Ever since her 
Hotel was destroyed by the prolongation of the Boulevard St. Germain the 
poor Marquise has been filling all the salons of Paris with lamentations 
and inquiries after a new abode. She has now bought for 2,000,000 francs 
the beautiful Hétel Mortemart on the Quai, formerly the property of the 
Duc de Trevise. The house is a splendid one, if I recollect right, but I 


shall be greatly surprised if Madame la Marquise is contented with her 
bargain. 


The suddenness of this plunge into fine society takes away our 
breath. We are almost too much surprised to be duly sympathetic. 
The poor Marquise! Let us hope however that our friend’s melan- 
choly prognostication about her bargain will not be realised. But 
here is more, and finer still :— 


I met the other day [says this aristocratic correspondent], by the merest 
accident, the charming Duchesse de Sesto in the Rue de la Paix. Of course 
you know she was formerly Duchesse de Morny (née Troubetzkoi), and 
sacrificed the greater part of her fortune to marry her present husband, 
who, however, is not one of the very poorest nobles of Spain. The young 
Duc de Morny, her son, is one of the most charming fellows I ever met, as 
is his brother Serge, who is only nineteen, but who already shows that he 
is his father’s son by his admiration of the fair sex. So poor old Madame 
de la, Tour du Pin is dead! It was only the other day I was speaking of 
her at Madame de Bisaccia’s. . . . . 


Now, this is something like Society. To feel ourselves introduced 
on such a familiar footing among so many titles is worth much 
more than sixpence. Only at long intervals do we find anything so 
fine in literature. The reader will remember in the ‘ Vicar of Wake- 
field’ one tantalising but, alas! too brief revelation of a similar kind, 
in which we were allowed to hear the Duke calling ‘ Jerningham! 
Jerningham! Jerningham! bring me my garters!’ but never were 
permitted to learn what followed. However, if he would like a little 
more of such fine company now, far be it from us to balk him. Our 
friend continues with undiminished gusto—nay, with increased de- 
light, as feeling that he has got a bit of nastier tattle in hand. 
‘The Marquis de Molins is coming back to us after all, much to 
everybody’s delight,’ he says, interjectionally; then proceeds, with 
that suddenness which adds piquancy to a change of subject :— 

So poor Madame Musard has passed away from our midst for ever! Her 
story was indeed a sad one, and the worst of it is that one may be very 
unhappy, and indeed die of ennui and disappointment even while possessing 
millions. The story about the paralysis of her eye having been brought on 
by the use of a certain hair-dye is false ; the real cause was a terrible scare 
she had in London when her horses tried to bolt with her Who 
will get the famous rope of pearls, which is so heavy that it is painful to 
wear it? I wonder how that horrid old satyr King William of Holland 
felt when he heard that Eliza Musard had passed quietly and without pain, 
but wholly insane, out of this world ? 


And then the gentleman becomes profane and quotes a line be- 
longing to Mr. Tennyson which has nothing to do with him and 
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his courtesans. We are bound to confess that we know no more 
about ‘ poor Madame Musard’ than we did about ‘ poor Madame de 
Croix’ (and we hope that ‘poor Marquise’ likes the company in 
which she finds herself); but if the reader turns to a sister publica- 
tion he will be gratified by a whole article about Madame Musard, 
who, it appears, had ‘ estates and petroleum mines, and went out of 
her mind because she was unable to tear down the barrier which 
separates the demi-monde from the grand monde;’ and whose 
husband is already the object of the hopes of ‘a young lady bearing 
an historical name,’ whose antecedents he will find minutely described, 
and on whose behalf ‘ overtures’ are about to be made to the presum- 
ably not inconsolable widower. These details about Madame Musard 
and the demi-monde, and all the means that have been adopted to 
amalgamate the one and the other, are, we suppose, considered fine 
and edifying reading for the young ladies and gentlemen of Society. 

Such is the foreign correspondence of the newspapers which give 
themselves out as the special organs and representatives of the polite 
classes. They are worthy of the home contributions. A footman’s 
vulgar babble about his masters and their friends would have more 
reality in it, for he at least cannot fail to know something about the 
people whom he must serve at dinner, and whose talk goes on in his 
hearing. Jenkins and Jeames are indeed accomplished historians in 
presence of this ‘super’ on the stage of gossip; the people of whose 
proceedings he seems really to know something are not persons whose 
doings are generally reported in mixed society at all. 

All these jewels are picked at hazard out of a single week’s issue 
of well-known papers, in which there is still much more of the same 
kind to be gathered by anyone who likes it. Trials for libel 
naturally follow in the wake of such social vivacities, but we must 
also add that the plaintiffs in such cases are seldom persons who 
secure the sympathies of the public; the families of quiet people 
who find themselves suddenly picked out and held up to the gaze of 
the world some fine morning by reason of a forgotten foolish incident 
maliciously turned into a semblance of scandal—the boys and girls 
for whose confusion, as has been seen, these noble members of an 
enlightened press exert their fine faculties—do not bring actions 
against their assailants. But what can be said of the consumers to 
whom all this garbage is supplied as their favourite food—who make 
such enterprises successful, and confer upon the trade of scandal- 
monger, and the still smaller craft of the petty gossip, the dimensions 
of a flourishing and prosperous art? The writers are but a few 
individuals after all, probably not much superior to their occupation 
to begin with, and who, if they were not doing this, would be about 
some other kind of industry of a similar character. But the readers! 
Whata pitiful spectacle is the public, which awaits with impatience, and 
pores over and delights in, all these impertinent pettinesses, all these 
insolent suggestions—the village tattle-—* The Town Talk’—Faugh! 
‘What the World says ’—! The world! Never was an alehouse parlour, 
a dressmaker’s workroom, more small, more spiteful, more ignoble. 
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By Great Writers.! 


T is not often that we find so many of the greatest names in con- 
temporary literature standing together in one list of new books 

as at the present moment. We have been used to get the contributions 
of these demi-gods to the history of letters in their time, in rare 
instalments—now one appearing, now another, making a point of 
brighter light in a vague firmament of mediocrities. But at this 
midsummer, perhaps by way of making up to us for the want of sun- 
shine on the external landscape, the three highest personages of the 
republic of letters in England present themselves simultaneously before 
the public. Perhaps there may be exceptions taken, in the instance 
of Mr. Browning, to this supreme rank; but so far as George Eliot 
and Alfred Tennyson go, no one will grumble at the place accorded to 
them. There have been, no doubt, greater writers, greater poets 
within the four seas; but none living who can claim the same 
place. There are no rivals near their throne. Both of these great 
artists have risen to a place, above that which is the ordinary fate 
even of the greatest artists among their contemporaries. In most 
cases there is division of opinion; there are fluctuations of public 
favour; in the very midst of success there will come a moment 
of failure; but to Mr. Tennyson and George Eliot there has been 
no cloud for years upon the brilliant zenith of fame. Even the most 
audacious of critics, they know, will venture upon nothing but the 
mildest fault-finding in respect to these monarchs of the public 
fancy. One of them indeed has strained the subserviency of the 
public to a point which is almost ludicrous. The mass of ordinary 
readers have found George Eliot’s later works altogether above their 
comprehension. They have not been able to follow the labori- 
ous accuracy of analysis, the scientific closeness of observation, 
by which these works have been distinguished. Their countenances 
have grown blank and rueful, their interest has flagged: but never 
their loyal faith in their instructress. Nor, though the critical 
leaders of opinion (so called) have felt an equal coldness, and al- 
though there has been wafted through society a whispered under- 
current of comment, in which, perhaps, some jealousy of her unusual 
sway, and some natural satisfaction in catching their acknowledged 
superior tripping, has been mingled with real disapproval—has any one 
ventured to proclaim that disapproval loudly. The readers have been 
uneasy, but the writer has had no reason to doubt the continued 
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certainty of her sway. She has not had to wait like Wordsworth for 
a tardy acknowledgment, or to fight her way as Carlyle had to do. 
Neither has Mr. Tennyson encountered these resistances of humanity 
to greatness—that unwillingness to yield the palm, which has sent so 
many poets disappointed to those shades, Elysian or otherwise, in 
which they have their final reward. Our age is thorough in. its 
allegiance, and it is loyal. From these two supreme favourites of its 
fancy it has taken meekly a great many things which have been hard 
to understand, and some bitter morsels, and some over-sweet. The 
‘ tip-tilted ’ nose of a poetical heroine has not discomposed its adoring 
seriousness even fora moment, and the poet’s fine failures in the 
dramatic art have been produced and listened to with a devotion 
and gravity of endeavour to prove them equal to Shakespeare, which 
it is affecting to behold. Do what they will, they will do well for us 
these princes of our fancy, and the part of the critic is rather that 
of a respectful showman pointing out their beauties, teaching the 
unfailing worshipper what it is best to admire, and magnifying him- 
self by his power of entering into the beanty of their conceptions, 
than of one who weighs and sifts the gold from the dross. When the 
contemporary mind is thus triumphantly won, the dross is scarcely 
less valuable than the gold 

Mr. Browning has not by any means been received with the same ac- 
quiescence in his claims. He has had the more natural fate of the poet 
for whom a vehement band of disciples contend on one side almost with 
violence, while on the other the world resists with all the more vigour 
that it cannot by any means shake off a disagreeable consciousness 
that posterity will not uphold its opinion. This is a much more 
usual, and we are disposed to think natural, position for a writer of 
- genius in face of his generation than the other. At the same time 
the fact must not be overlooked that Mr. Browning himself is very 
greatly to blame. He has never so much as attempted to please the 
public, which on its side desired nothing better than to be pleased. 
He has teased it by perverse convolutions of language—by broken 
rhymes, contracted words, ellipsis, parenthesis, every confusing twist 
of which style is capable; and by a still more perverse choice of 
subject—until he has made his very name an exasperation to many 
good people, who cannot quite consent to give him up though he 
has been so unkind to them. When he jeers at the British public 
who ‘love me not,’ it is with an air more jaunty than bitter, as of a 
man not half-displeased to be above his audience, nor quite un- 
proud of that distinction—sentiments which no audience is likely to 
approve of. But indeed the public has always shown itself very well 
disposed to do him justice when he could persuade himself to put aside 
those tricks of style which form no part of any passport to immortality, 
and to let the simple reader perceive the noble manliness of his con- 
ceptions, the penetrating keenness of his insight, the passion of sym- 
pathy—tender, indignant, and tuned to all lofty things—that is in him. 
But if a poet prefers to play such pranks before high heaven as make 
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the vulgar jeer, and his friends and lovers retire confused from the 
lists where they have been ready to defend him against all comers, he 
has only himself to blame. 

We will leave the poets for the moment, and turn to the great 
writer who, though we have never been able to give in our adhesion 
to her pretensions in verse, is unquestionably a poet in prose, and has 
brought forth as noble strains as are to be heard, save at long intervals, 
from any instrument. For many years George Eliot has held the 
foremost place in the ranks of fiction. Thackeray’s career was all but 
over, and Dickens had dwindled down into the imperfect successes of 
his later days, when she took at one step her footing upon the same level 
which they had held between them without competitor; and since 
their conclusion she has been without competitor. A little lower 
down there are changes and doubtful degrees of reputation, one 
writer coming uppermost at one moment, and another at the next, as 
the wave of public favour ebbs and flows—but no one has stood 
beside George Eliot. She has kept her place alone. Even when, as 
we have said, her productions have not been up to her own standard, 
her position has still been unaffected. She forms the first-class of 
fiction in her own person; the others are all of a different and 
lower degree. And during this period she has added many names to 
our personal acquaintance—types like Maggie Tulliver and Romola, 
perhaps a trifle too good for human nature’s daily food, yet of the noblest 
class of visionary women ; and on a lower level, with what a homely, 
wise, natural, and kind, yet harsh and rigid, and self-seeking and 
worldly population, has she peopled England—filling the farmhouses 
and the cottages, and the houses of the gentry and the streets of the 
country towns, with a characteristic race. When we look back upon 
that long array of countenances, anxious and serene, each set in its 
natural circle of circumstances, we seem to see another England as 
real, as living as our own, a twin country, though of shadows, in which 
the winds blow freshly over the self-same fields, and everything is and 
continues to be, for ever, set fast beyond the range of dying. Never 
was there artist who had a more powerful grasp of the human beings 
he created. Which of us does not know Amos Barton as well, not 
to say a great deal better, and his beautiful Milly with her soft eyes, 
than the inhabitants of our own street? When we come now to 
the apparent ending of that assembly, and see within the little 
volume at present placed before us what would seem to be some part 
at least of the very material with which the artist works—not the 
finished product, but the beginnings, the settings-on of the web, the 
first studies for the picture—it would be difficult to regard the book 
otherwise than sadly. We expect to find in it the characteristic 
wisdom, the fine and close observation, with which we are already 
acquainted—and yet asomething more familiar and attracting. Few 
people will have read its title without forming some idea of the 
thoughtful double by means of whom George Eliot has thought fit 
to convey a ripened and mellow résumé of the thoughts of her own 
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long spectatorship and contemplation of the world. Theophrastus 
Such will have appeared to these expectant readers in the aspect of 
one of the tender and exquisite, or crotchety and paradoxical philoso- 
phers of fiction—a more substantial Sir Roger, a nobler Mr. Shandy, 
an Uncle Toby without the periwig. 

But unfortunately this expectation will be altogether disap- 
pointed. Whether it is weariness, or indifference, or perhaps that 
consciousness of great power and influence which sometimes has a 
demoralising effect even upon genius—for when everything pleases 
that one takes the trouble to produce, why take the additional 
trouble of making it worthy a higher approbation ?—the fact is that 
the reader will find in Theophrastus Such no new individual at all, 
but only the most shadowy of suggestions, without substance enough 
to justify any name, much less such a big one. The vague per- 
sonality through which George Eliot has thought fit to speak is little 
better than a masquerade costume. It is a nobody, a pale and 
dubious ghost, utterly unlike life. Even the attributes of a long 
upper lip, large feet, and ‘an inveterate way of walking with my 
head foremost and my chin projecting,’ somewhat carelessly bestowed 
upon him by the author, fail altogether to give him any semblance 
of flesh and blood. Nor does the revelation of his inner being 
convey anything to us which might not have been said by the 
general ‘I’ or ‘ we’ of authorship. We make a faint grasp, so to 
speak, at his skirts, in the delicate but faint sketch of childhood and 
parentage which is to be found in the second essay, and which affords 
scope for some fine and characteristic landscape-painting in George 
Eliot’s peculiar manner. But after this he is dropped altogether, 
and fades out of the reader’s recollection. There is no more question 
of him in the book which bears his name. He is less distinct a 
great deal than the simple character sketches that follow. The 
book is indeed nothing more than a collection of essays and 
sketches, many of them of the slightest kind. It looks, we are sorry 
to say, more like a clearing out of old drawers, and sweeping 
together of scattered leaves and scraps, than the last rich and mellow 
gatherings of a great vintage. The scraps are interesting, for we 
can imagine how, filled out as George Eliot could, with life breathed 
into them, and all their proportions expanded, they might have grown 
into the animated background of a great drama; and of themselves 
some of them are fine and others amusing ; but coming to us as they 
do from such a hand at such a time, they are disappointing in many 
ways. They convey the idea, either that our great social dramatist 
has forgotten how to discriminate, in her own case, at least, between 
the great and the petty, or that the subserviency and adulation of the 
public have given her a contempt forits judgment. Neither of these 
suggestions is a pleasant one, but it is difficult to find an alternative. 
Some of the sketches are brilliantly humorous and graphic in parts, 
but these points intervene at distant intervals among wastes of level 
land which are somewhat dreary, and heights which are very arti- 
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ficial—which are, as the French say, with their politely inexorable 
judgment, pas réussis. The whole book in short bears this aspect. 
There are traces of much effort, and there is considerable merit in 
parts: but as a whole it is not séussi. The labour is much more 
evident than the success; and even the success, where attained, is not 
of a satisfactory kind. We can afford to smile at the inferior writer 
who, strong in his or her professionalism, pours forth scoffs and scorn 
upon the self-importance of amateur authorship, for example ; but it 
is somewhat unworthy of George Eliot to put her large sword through 
such a little body, and take the trouble to hold it up to the world’s 
derision. And we have so often found in story-books examples of the 
harm which can be produced by that which is ‘ Only temper,’ that we 
grudge the employment of a full-grown and mature genius in the 
creation of others. Such transparent evils, such commonplace sinners, 
want but little pointing out. 

Even in the case of such a brilliant little drawing as that of 
Hintze, one of the best in this book, something of the same feeling 
haunts us. He is so distinct, so real, so humorous, that we receive 
him instantly among the circle of our acquaintances, and are ready 
to identify him, if need be, although he is not nearly so humorous 
in society as he is in print. Hintze is the ‘too deferential man,’ 
whose smiling presence bowing over the hat which he keeps smooth- 
ing, may be recognised in almost every circle where there is anything 
to admire. He is made visible to us in a little luminous picture, with 
his natural drawing-room accessories—a perfect study in natural his- 
tory. He has got himself presented to a sensible, not remarkable 
member of society, a well-bred woman, whom he approaches with 
reverent wonder, regarding apparently ‘this introduction to her as 
an opportunity comparable to an audience of the Delphic Sibyl,’ and 
gathering all that falls from her lips with ‘rapt attention and 
subdued eagerness of inquiry.’ Notwithstanding her first half-con- 
fused, half-amused responses, 


He continued to put large questions, bending his head slightly that his 
eyes might be a little lifted in awaiting her reply. ‘What, may I ask, is 
your opinion as to the state of art in England?’ ‘Oh,’ said Felicia, with 
a little deprecatory laugh, ‘I think it suffers from two diseases—bad taste 
in the patrons and want of inspiration in the artists.’ ‘That is true in- 
deed,’ said Hintze, in an undertone of deep conviction. ... . Presently 
he was quite sure that her favourite author was Shakespeare, and wished to 
know what she had thought of Hamlet’s madness, When she had quoted 
Wilhelm Meister on this point, and had afterwards testified that ‘Lear’ 
was beyond adequate representation, that ‘Julius Cesar’ was an effective 
acting play, and that a poet may know a good deal about human nature 
while knowing little of biography, Hintze appeared so impressed with the 
plenitude of these revelations that he recapitulated them, weaving them 
together with threads of compliment, ‘As you very justly observed,’ and 
‘It is most true, as you say,’ and ‘It were well if others noted what you 
have remarked.’ 


A little later we find this delightful personage following about a 
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pseudo-great man, who is the special god of his devotion, with, 
‘figuratively speaking,a small spoon ready to pick up every dirty crumb 
of opinion that the eloquent man may have let drop.’ Nothing could 
be more graphic and humorous than this sketch. Among the fine 
company that is to be found in ‘ Daniel Deronda,’ what an agreeable 
interlocutor he would have been. But by himself, detached and in- 
consequent, we can scarcely help asking was he worth George Eliot’s 
while? He is the most perfect of the gallery of portraits here pre- 
sented to us. Spike, the ‘ political molecule,’ though set forth more 
slightly, has an incisive line or two which fixes him like the pin of 
the entomologist. ‘He aspired to what he regarded as intellectual 
society, willingly entertained beneficed clergymen, and bought the 
books he heard spoken of, arranging them carefully on the shelves of 
what he called his library, and occasionally sitting alone in the same 
room with them.’ The satire here is ruthless, but it is very 
telling. A picture done with more feeling and sympathy is that 
of Mixtus, who has begun life in evangelical society, ‘a visitor 
and exhorter of the poor in the alleys of a great provincial town,’ 
hanging upon the lips of ‘ Mr. Apollos, the eloquent Congregational 
preacher,’ but who has now become a merchant-prince, in a London 
mansion, and with a fashionable wife. It is entirely in accord with 
George Eliot’s practice, and some lingering sentiment which, one 
cannot help feeling, breathes to herself also from ‘ the fields of sleep,’ 
the long levels of the past—that the prosperous man of money, scarcely 
feeling himself to belong to the brilliant worldly society which collects 
round his wife’s table, should entertain at the bottom of his heart an 
inextinguishable regret, a half-smothered yearning for his preacher 
and his’ district-visiting, and all the homely good works and ambi- 
tions of his youth. Here the author might almost be supposed to 
feel with her hero of the moment, so tenderly does she enter into the 
second and deeper being which has scarcely any share in his actual 
life; and the sketch is the most affecting in the book, indeed the 
only one that moves the heart. We may note in passing the odd 
incongruity of the names—which might have been taken out of the 
‘ Spectator,’ and contain, no doubt, a reminiscence of that now much 
copied age—with the essentially nineteeuth century character of the 
writing, which alike in its real depth and artificial laboriousness is 
as unlike the reign of Anne as it is possible to imagine. We cannot 
suppose that ‘ the fashion’ can in this trivial way affect so great an 
artist, but rather that she has adopted this old expedient lightly, half 
in sport, half for convenience. It gives a droll little masquerade air 
to the work, in which there is so much serious purpose, humour so 
grave, and thought so earnest, rising like a solemn face out of an 
actor’s disguise, to expose the innocent trick it has itself resorted to. 
The one essay out of this collection which will most please the 
reader, whose imagination fondly returns to the earlier charm of 
those noble works which made George Eliot’s fame, is the one 
which is called ‘ Looking Backward.’ It occurs very early in the 
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book, while the author is still dallying vaguely with the pale con- 
ception, so soon abandoned, of Theophrastus Such, and she has 
tacked a little sketch of his supposed antecedents to the delightful 
pages in which her own experiences are no doubt recorded. The 
sketch of the country clergyman, his father, and the little boy on his 
pony accompanying the kind, laborious, practical parish priest, who 
knows everybody, over the homely English district so green and tran- 
quil, gives all the interest that she finds it possible to give to this 
laboriously described but unrealisable personage. And the thought 
of the England of that time leads her to consider the ideal country 
itsel{—the serene and genial mother-land which no writer has done 
more to commend to the love of her children. 


Is there any country which shows at once as much stability and as 
much susceptibility to change as ours? Our national life is like that 
scenery which I early learned to love, not subject to great convulsions, but 
easily showing more or less delicate (sometimes melancholy) effects from 
minor changes. Hence our midland plains have never lost their familiar 
expression and conservative spirit for me. Yet at every other mile since I 
first looked on them some sign of world-wide change, some new direction 
of human labour, has wrought itself into what one may call the speech of the 
landscape in contrast with the grander and vaster regions of the earth, which 
keep an indifferent aspect in the presence of men’s toils and devices. 
What does it signify that a lilliputian train passes over a viaduct amidst 
the abysses of the Apennines, or that a caravan laden with a nation’s offer- 
ings creeps across the unresting sameness of the desert, or that a petty cloud 
of steam sweeps for an instant over the face of an Egyptian colossus 
immovably submitting to its slow burial beneath the sand? But our 
woodlands and pastures, our hedge-parted cornfields and meadows, our bits 
of high common where we used to plant the windmills, our quiet little 
rivers, here and there fit to turn a mill-wheel, our villages along the old 
coach roads, are all easily alterable lineaments that seem to make the face of 
our motherland sympathetic with the laborious lives of her children. She 
does not treat their ploughs and waggons contemptuously, but rather 
makes every hovel and every sheepfold, every railed bridge or fallen tree- 
trunk, an agreeably noticeable incident: not a mere speck in the midst 
of unmeasured vastness, but a piece of our social history in pictorial 
writing. .... 

But because our land shows this readiness to be changed, all signs of per- 
manence upon it raise a tender attachment instead of awe—some of us at 
least love the scanty relics of our forests, and are thankful if a bush is 
left of the old hedgerow. A crumbling bit of wall where the delicate ivy- 
leaved toad-flax hangs its light branches, or a grey thatch with patches of 
dark moss on its shoulder, and a troop of grass-stems on its ridge, is a 
thing to visit. And then the tiled roof of cottage and homestead, of the 
long cow-shed where generations of the milky mothers have stood patiently, 
of the broad-shouldered barns where the old-fashioned flail once made 
resonant music, while the watchdog barked at the timidly venturesome 
fowls making pecking raids on the outflying grain—the roofs that have looked 
out from among the elms and walnut trees, or beside the yearly group of 
hay and corn stacks, or below the square stone steeple gathering those grey 
or ochre-tinted lichens and thin olive-green mosses under all ministries 
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let us praise the sober harmonies they give to our landscapes, helping to 
unite us pleasantly with the older generations who tilled the soil for us 
before we were born, and paid heavier and heavier taxes with much 
grumbling, but without that deepest root of corruption—the self-indulgent 
despair which cuts down, and consumes, and never plants. 


This contemplative picture of the kind and constant soil— 
the country that breeds us and buries us, and folds us softly in her 
patient breast, and goes on, but not without a thought and a record 
of us, to do the same for our children—might be taken as an 
example of the writer at her best. We wish with all our heart that 
George Eliot might never do worse. It is not in her nature to make 
trifling sketches, to fling off the lighter froth of literature—neither, 
we think, is it in her nature to toil in the rigid grooves of science. 
But when she deals with the greater qualities of the soul, and the 
profounder aspects of the world, then she is at home. Her England 
is a nobler country than that poor microcosm of Society from which 
she has taken the trouble to select these latest sketches. _Hencefor- 
ward, we hope, should our foreboding turn out unfounded as to the 
ending of her work, that she will keep her stored materials for her 
own use, and not countenance the idea that all the disjecta membra 
of a note-book, all the scraps of a waste-paper basket, may be put 
together between two boards, and thrust upon the attention of the 
public as if they were something, and meant something, worthy its 
regard—a pernicious custom too common in this age. 

Mr. Tennyson comes before the world with something like an 
apology for the slim and delicate little volume which he brings in his 
hand. It is a poem of his youth, never published, but which, in 
spite of his interdiction, has crept abroad and circulated privately, 
and been pirated, as was natural. The ‘ Lover’s Tale, he himself 
informs us, was composed in his nineteenth year :—- 


Two only of the three parts (he says) then written were printed, when, 
feeling the imperfection of the poem, I withdrew it from the press. One of 
my friends however, who, boylike, admired the boy’s work, distributed among 
our common associates of that hour some copies of these two parts, without 
my knowledge, without the omissions and amendments which I had in con- 
templation, and marred by the many misprints of the compositor. Seeing 
that these two parts have of late been mercilessly pirated, and that what I 
had deemed scarce worthy to live is not allowed to die, may I not be par- 
doned if I suffer the whole poem at last to come into the light ? 


The answer of the reader, we make bold to say, will be entirely 
in the affirmative. The ideal of the boy-poet whose fastidious taste 
at eighteen considered such a poem as ‘scarce worthy to live,’ must 
have been high indeed; and there is something very touching and 
attractive in the suggestion of the other young enthusiast, who 
secured the rejected proofs, and had them handed about among the 
eager boyish circle, all in the fresh and dewy days when the glory 
and the dream had not departed, and when love, superlative and 
impassioned, was as natural as life, and no more wonderful. It is 
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said, we do not. know with what truth, that this friend was Arthur 
Hallam—so soon to be the subject of one of the noblest of elegies ; 
but Mr. Tennyson throws no vulgar light upon these sacred recol- 
lections of his youth. In his riper days, when the young and un- 
assured singer had become the acknowledged first in England, and 
every line from his hand was received with applause, he turned back 
upon the early uncompleted story, and gave to it its crown of meaning, 
in the final act of generous devotion and love, superior to all the 
suggestions of selfishness, which we find in the ‘Golden Supper, 
printed as a fragment in one of his later volumes, and which certainly 
was then a very tantalising morsel. This is now restored to its context, 
and gains much by the conjunction. And here—with, we presume, the 
omissions and amendments above referred to—we have ‘ The Lover’s 
Tale.’ It is a tale of that absolute and passionate love which is the 
privilege of poetry, but which, happily for humanity, does not often 
appear in life, absorbing all the victim’s powers of living, and becoming 
the one only motive of existence. The personages of the story are three 
in number—Julian and Camilla, and the man whom she prefers to 
him. The two first are cousins, brought up together, and sharing 
every detail of life and every thought, till the moment when the 
total severance comes. Here is the description of their childhood, 
which is pretty, though somewhat feeble and oversweet :— 


She was my foster-sister : on one arm 
The flaxen ringlets of our infancies 
Wander’d, the while we rested : one soft lap 
Pillow’d us both : a common light of eyes 
Was on us as we lay : our baby lips, 
Kissing one bosom, ever drew from thence 
The stream of life, one stream, one life, one blood, 
One sustenance, which, still as thought grew large, 
Still larger moulding all the house of thought, 
Made all our tastes and fancies like, perhaps— 
All—all but one; and strange to me, and sweet, 
Sweet thro’ strange years to know that whatsoe’er 
Our general mother meant for me alone, 
Our mutual mother dealt to both of us: 
So what was earliest mine in earliest life, 
I shared with her in whom myself remains, 

As was our childhood, so our infancy, 
They tell me, was a very miracle 
Of fellow-feeling and communion. 
They tell me that we would not be alone,— 
We cried when we were parted ; when I wept, 
Her smile lit up the rainbow on my tears, 
Stay’d on the cloud of sorrow ; that we loved 
The sound of one-another’s voices more 
Than the gay cuckoo loves his name, and learn’d 
To lisp in tune together ; that we slept 
In the same cradle always, face to face, 
Heart beating time to heart, lip pressing lip, 
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Folding each other, breathing on each other, 
Dreaming together (dreaming of each other 
They should have added), till the morning light 
Sloped thro’ the pines, upon the dewy pane 
Falling, unseal’d our eyelids, and we woke 

To gaze upon each other. 


(We are obliged to remark parenthetically that this must have 
been very bad for the babies, and that the mother of the boy had 
good reason to find fault with the ‘mutual mother’ who dealt to 
two what was intended for one. Perhaps this was why Julian was 
less strong than he might have been. But these remarks are, we feel, 
profane, and it was not be expected that a poet of eighteen could 
have known what was good for children as a writer more experienced 
would have done). The two grew up together in this close union. 
‘Ye ask me,’ he cries, ‘when I began to love. How should I tell 
you ?’*— 

Young Life knows not when young Life was born, 
But takes it all for granted : neither Love, 
Warm in the heart, his cradle, can remember 
Love in the womb, but resteth satisfied, 
Looking on her that brought him to the light. 


For how should I have lived ana not have loved ! 


In that I live I love; because I love 
I live : whate’er is fountain to the one 
Is fountain to the other; and whene’er 
Our God unknits the riddle of the one, 
There is no shade or fold of mystery 
Swathing the other. 


These extracts will show how wonderfully the boy of eighteen had 
already caught the rhythm and cadence of his elder years. The 
measure and sweetness of the strain are wonderfully perfect ; a feeble 
line now and then may weaken the sequence more often than in his 
maturer utterance; but the reader, we believe, will be more struck 
with the boy’s extraordinary mastery of the instrument, which the 
man has since struck to bolder and grander, but rarely more 
melodious meanings, than with the traces of imperfection. That so 
young a writer should have attained to such command of language, 
and already developed a style so distinct, so rich and smooth and 
ornate, and at the same time should have had the boldness to venture 
upon those lawless freedoms which have always continued to re- 
appear in his most perfect and matured verse, is very wonderful— 


When I said to her, 
‘A day for Gods to stoop,’ she answered, ‘ Ay, 
And men to soar.’ 


Every line we meet is perfect Tennyson. There could be no more 
convincing proof of the old conclusion that a poet is born and not 
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made. We do not know that Mr. Tennyson has ever written any- 
thing more beautiful, more full of impassioned feeling, and touching 
the reader’s sympathy more deeply in its kind, than the passage 
in which Camilla tells to the man who loves her, her love for his 
unsuspected rival. The ‘linkéd sweetness long drawn out’ of the 
story; their pleasant wanderings together by the sea, and among 
their hereditary pines, are equally true to the characteristics of Mr. 
Tennyson’s mature work, and so is the unfortunate lover’s perpetual 
returns upon his passion and all its sweet and terrible episodes—the 
aspect of the skies that arched them over as they strayed, he adoring, 
she unconscious, and every tinkle of the stream and breath of the 
summer air which accompanied the final climax. For at length, when 
they are ‘ sitting down upon the golden moss,’ in the heart of a still 
and lovely nook, in the evening of the radiant day which he had just 
described—the ‘ divinest day,’ which the young poet celebrates more 
sadly, yet with a not unsimilar splendour of words to those which the 
elder poet used when he saw the ‘ happy day’ on which he had told his 
love, ‘ blushing from east to west,’ and passing the happy news, in a 
rosy flush of gladness, over blowing seas and throughout all the worlds 
—the climax comes. 


What marvel my Camilla told me all? 
It was so happy an hour, so sweet a place, 
And I was as the brother of her blood, 
And by that name I moved upon her breath ; 
Dear name, which had too much of nearness in it 
And heralded the distance of this time ! 
At first her voice was very sweet and low, 
As if she were afraid of utterance ; 
But in the onward current of her speech, 
Her words did of their meaning borrow sound, 
Her cheek did catch the colour of her words. 
I heard and trembled, yet I could but hear ; 
My heart paused—imy raised eyelids would not fall, 
But still I kept my eyes upon the sky. 
I seem’d the only part of Time stood still, 
And saw the motion of all other things ; 
While her words, syllable by syllable, 
Like water, drop by drop, upon my ear 
Fell; and I wish’d, yet wish’d her not to speak ; 
But she spake on, for I did name no wish. 
What marvel my Camilla told me all 
Her maiden dignities of Hope and Love— 
‘Perchance,’ she said, ‘return’d.’ Even then the stars 
Did tremble in their stations as I gazed ; 
But she spake on, for I did name no wish, 
No wish—no hope. Hope was not wholly dead, 
But breathing hard at the approach of Death,— 
Camilla, my Camilla, who was mine 
No longer in the dearest sense of mine— 
For all the secret of her inmost heart, 
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And all the maiden empire of her mind, 

Lay like a map before me, and I saw 

There, where I hoped myself to reign as king, 
There, where that day I crown’d myself as king, 
There in my realm and even on my throne, 
Another! then it seem’d as tho’ a link 

Of some tight chain within my inmost frame 
Was riven in twain : that life I heeded not 
Flow’d from me, and the darkness of the grave, 
The darkness of the grave and utter night, 

Did swallow up my vision ; at her feet, 

Even the feet of her I loved, I fell, 

Smit with exceeding sorrow unto Death. 


We think the reader will agree that in the conclusion of the 
poem, written in mature years, and considered by the poet worthy of 
his fame, there is no such touching passage as this. The boy of 
eighteen, knowing the stops of his instrument, the heart, so well, and 
able to play thus happily upon its many and varying tones, whose 
rigorous judgment rejected this as ‘ scarcely worthy to live,’ is almost 
as great a wonder as any poem. 

The dismal dreams and visions of poor Julian after this revela- 
tion, and the preparations that follow for the marriage of Camilla to 
her lover, who is indicated in the faintest manner, and for whom we 
have not a jot of sympathy—as who has for the successful com- 
petitor ?—conclude the juvenile portion of the tale. His dreams 
are all of strangely mingled tenor—a funeral procession turning into 
a bridal—Death and Marriage going hand in hand—an incompre- 
hensible blending of images. He hears ‘ the hollow tolling of the 
bell ’ suddenly change into ‘ four bells instead of one’— 


Four merry bells, four merry marriage-bells, 
In clanging cadence jangling peal on peal— 


and sees the ‘six stately virgins all in white,’ who have been carry- 
ing the bier, throw it down ‘ with shrieks and ringing laughter ’— 
and as he draws near, his heart shrinking and melting in him— 


Waiting to see the settled countenance 
Of her I loved adorned with fading flowers— 


there comes a sudden transformation— 


She from her bier, as into fresher life, 

My sister, and my cousin, and my love, 

Leapt lightly clad in bridal white—her hair 
Studded with one rich Provence rose—a light 

Of smiling welcome round her lips—her eyes 

And cheeks as bright as when she climb’d the hill. 
One hand she reach’d to those that came behind, 
And while I mused nor yet endured to take 

So rich a prize, the man who stood with me 

Stept gaily forward, throwing down his robes, 
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And claspt her hand in his . . 
And I stood sole beside the vacant bier. 


There, there, my latest vision—then the event ! 


So far the boyish work. It is not necessary to go on to the * Golden 
Supper,’ which concludes it, and which has already for some years 
been before the public. The story is not original. There are various 
traditions lingering about the world which show the fascinating power 
it has upon the imagination. It is the story of Ginevra, save 
that it is not the lady who, suddenly awaking, wanders out of her 
grave to seek the closed doors of husband or friends, but the despair- 
ing and heart-broken lover who goes to pay a last visit to his lady in 
the funeral vault, and finds her still living, and carries her home. 
How he made a great, supper, the supremest effort of hospitality, and 
asked all the noble people far and near, and in the face of day 
restored her to her husband, is the incident of the last part, which 
the reader already knows. Its fragmentary character has always 
put this fine poem at a certain disadvantage. The personages in it, 
not even now, when it is restored to completeness, very clearly de- 
fined, were then indistinct as shadows; and the elaborate character of 
the feast which concluded the undeveloped drama confused the reader. 
The ‘ Golden Supper’ has accordingly gained much by being made 
the concluding chapter of ‘ The Lover’s Tale ;’ but it is extraordinary 
to have to add that it has not gained so much as might have been 
supposed by contrast with the immature work which the poet did not 
think worth preserving. Taking it for granted that the publication 
has been made in good faith as it was written, and without having 
undergone any elaboration of amendment, it is quite astounding to 
note how little difference these forty years have made, and how nearly 
Alfred Tennyson at eighteen resembles Alfred Tennyson at sixty. 
The workmanship of the boy may show by times a looser thread, a 
weaker line, a less chastened adornment, but even in this particular 
there is little to comment upon; and we cannot, on the other side, 
claim for the young rival whom our mature poet has thus pitted 
against himself, the young against the old, any marked exhibition of 
that counterbalancing energy and fire which youth might suggest, 
and which we naturally expect from it. The young poet has no wild 
force of life to be controlled, no exuberance to cut down, any more 
than he has any marked inferiority to be pardoned. His Julian is 
no Lancelot indeed, but he is perfectly Tennysonian, and falls 
naturally into his place in the gallery of noble but visionary figures, 
with weakness involved in their very beauty, which we owe to our 
poet. The hero of the ‘ Princess’ is just such another, a man of dreams 
and visions, against whom we cannot wonder that the queenly Ida 
should struggle, incapable of yielding herself, and all her fine ideal 
contentions with a fictitious world, to his embodied unreality—just as 
we feel no wonder that Camilla should turn from the adoring double 
by her side to something more tangible. Here, perhaps, is the secret 
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of that limit of Mr. Tennyson’s fine genius which his warmest 
lovers must have perceived. In such divine musings as those of ‘ In 
Memoriam’ he is supreme; but when he comes in contact with flesh 
and blood, and has to fathom the mysteries of human nature, he is 
always knocking his head against the stars, and never realises per- 
fectly the conditions of the world about him. When we see what 
manner of youthful hero it was into which his early inspiration 
shaped itself—an ethereal being all made of emotions, sensitive to every 
wind that blew, nursed upon dews and flowers, no fighting in him, 
but exquisite self-renunciation, ineffable love and sorrow—we feel a 
certain want, more remarkable in earlier than later years. A stronger 
impulse, a less ethereal passion, a possibility of anger, indignation, 
even bitterness, a certain storm and resistance to fate, would have 
been natural at eighteen. But there is nothing of this. Soft pathos, 
beautiful generosity, all those emotions which are loveliest and most 
generous, are in the young poet’s ideal love; but nothing more. Had 
his verse been inferior, and his creative impulse more violent, we 
might have had in his mature development a greater poet. Let us 
not blaspheme. We have reason to thank Heaven for the subdued 
splendour of the gift which has been given us, as it stands. 

Mr. Browning has fortunately afforded us the means of a remark- 
able contrast. No one will say that his heroes are of this 
visionary sort, or that he is wanting in vigour or passion. Unluckily 
he has so strange an idea on the other side of poetical lan- 
guage, and so little sympathy with the smooth and sweet, that he 
has, with a perverseness most exasperating to his admirers, got him- 
self at enmity with the public rather than taken the place to which 
his genius entitles him as one of its leading influences. He has not 
acted the part of Orpheus with his lute as Mr. Tennyson has done: and 
the trumpet notes which he has sounded forth have always had more 
or less a jar in them. He has seemed to take a malicious satisfaction 
in disconcerting us with a flood of dislocated syllables after his 
finest outbursts. He has interrupted himself in his most exciting 
narratives to catch at the tail of a stray metaphor, in parenthesis 
within parenthesis. To read one of his poems aloud requires as much 
care and study as if it were written in an imperfectly known foreign 
language. His disciples have to suffer fur their devotion to him, 
and according to all appearance he likes to have it so. We are not 
sure that there is not a certain attraction in the mere fact 
that we have thus something to pay for our delight: it binds Mr. 
Browning’s poetical following together, and gives them a warmth of 
partisanship scarcely to be found among the adherents of other and 
easier poets. Indeed such was the charm of this, that up to a recent 
date the Browningites were almost as strenuous in their defiance of the 
world and maintenance of their leader’s standard, as are the Burne- 
Jonesites now. At the period of ‘The Ring and the Book’ this bold 
and fearless band were ready to strike upon any man’s shield in proof 


of their devotion. That wonderful poem was perhaps too long, we 
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were willing to allow; but even the unconverted newspapers, even those 
critics who know so little about it, though they prate so much, 
were obliged to acknowledge the subtle force with which old Guido 
was made to paint himself upon the glowing canvas, the pathetic 
sweetness of Pompilia, the heroic manhood of Caponsacchi. But 
since that day the party has grown timorous. Mr. Browning, moved 
by some will and pleasure of his own, unfathomable by the meaner in- 
telligence, has chosen to become more dislocated, more elliptical, 
more parenthetic than ever. He has picked out of the mud the 
most disagreeable subjects he has been able to find, and he has sung his 
songs in the most creaking voice and with the most disjointed eccen- 
tricity. One by one his partisans have fallen silent ; the unconverted 
papers have crowed aloud, the critics have been rampant, and we, who 
love Mr. Browning, have held our tongues, unable to make any way 
against the tide in favour of the Red Cotton Night-cap or the Inn Album, 
or the ear-rending versification of Pacchiorotto. We have been silent, 
not knowing what to say for our poet—we have gone into corners and 
read the * Men and Women,’ and said to ourselves, what Galileo did 
not say, ‘ E pur si muove:’ still he is a poet. Yes, still he is a poet, 
and a great one—and we hasten to proclaim to all the brotherhood, if 
discouraged by previous failure, they may not have had the hardihood 
to take up this last volume, that, after long wading in these dismal 
marshes, our minstrel has got to shore again. Praiséd be heaven! 
This time he comes with no basket of mud, no screech-owl’s cry. His 
imagination has got fitter food; he brings us a few of those heroic 
rhymes in which no one has surpassed him, embodying incidents 
which are worth his telling, and inspired by that profound acquaint- 
ance with human feeling at its highest strain, which few writers 
possess in the same superlative degree. 

We need not say that it is no love-sick hero seeing nothing in 
the world but his lady’s eyes, and falling into mystic dreams “and 
visions the moment her back is turned, who occupies Mr. Browning. 
All for love the world has never been to him. He has known 
from the beginning that there were other influences as potent as love, 
nay, what is still more remarkable, that there were other loves strong 
enough to conquer and subdue the one love which is the embodi- 
ment of all human possibilities of affection to most singers and tellers 
of tales, though we all know well in our hearts it is not so. We fear 
there are some readers who will turn away from the book when they 
hear that there is not a single love-story in it. There is, what is 
perhaps as potent as a dramatic motif, more than one stern tale show- 
ing what ravening beasts and cruel traitors to nature are those who 
love not; but there is no fair woman lighting up heaven and earth 
with her eyes, and no Julian sorrowing between the sweetness of it and 
the misery of it. We cannot suppose it at all likely that Mr. Browning 
could chime into the measure of a boyish strain and give it com- 
pletion. His is the eye ‘which hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality,’ 
his the ‘thoughts that often lie too deep for tears. No man has 
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written of love with more tender and passionate warmth. The ‘ One 
word more’ with which all his readers will be familiar, is one of the 
most perfect love-lyrics (though we fear—and hope—not capable of 
being set to music) in the language, full of manly, profound, and 
exquisite passion; but he is not capable of harping upon one string. 
The book before us contains six poems—ballads of conscience we 
might call them—moral songs in the eighteenth century meaning of 
the word. Except the one that is called ‘ Pheidippides,’ they all treat 
of the awakening of the conscience and its struggle and protest—or 
else of the calm of satisfaction, superior to all fate, which its approval 
gives; a serious theme, but not too serious for poetry, and capable of 
calling forth a nobler music than any boyish rapture over a fair face 
or a pair of beautiful eyes. 

The first in order is, though clear enough in its argument, 
not perfectly clear in its circumstances. Is it an incident of the 
American War? Mr. Browning has given us no clue, but the 
description seems to demand a state of affairs such as could only 
have existed in such a conflict. The speaker is ‘a strange old man, 
with a beard as white as snow,’ who stands every year, ‘on a bright 
May day,’ ‘on the hill outside our town, striking his forehead and 
pronouncing his own anathema. Just as he stands in his penitence 
he had stood to see a woman shot who was condemned for sending 
news of the little force that held the village, to the rebels, thus 
saving them from a trap laid for them. It is in a letter to her 
lover, ‘one of the King’s own clerks,’ that she has written this news, 
and he has been sent for to prove that it is honest unmeaning news, 
written without evil intention or any idea of treachery. The lover 
however has not come, a failure which proves him guilty as every- 

‘ body believes, and a false coward as well, saving himself at the cost 
of her life. She is about to die, when Martin Relph, on the top of the 
hill, sees—what none of the others can see—a figure approaching— 


a man, it sure must be !— 
Who staggeringly, stumblingly, rises, falls, rises, at random flings his 
weight 
On and on, anyhow onward—a man that’s mad he arrives too late ! 
Else why does he wave a something white high-flourished above his head ? 


This man is the lover with a pardon, which he has been strug- 
gling and waiting to get. Martin Relph alone sees him, but says not 
a word; and immediately there is ‘a volley, a smoke, and the clear- 
ing of smoke,’ and the woman accused lies dead,—and dead too sud- 
denly falls on the level, half a mile off, the running figure— 


Dead! dead as she, by the self-same shot: one bullet has ended both, 
Her in the body and him in the soul. 


Whose fault was it? ‘A word, cry, gasp, would have rescued 
both.” But Martin Relph did not give that ery. Was it cowardice ? 
was it something worse ? 
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Friends, look you here! Suppose . . . suppose . . . But mad Lam, 
needs must be! 

Judas the Damned would never have dared such a sin as I dream! For, 
see ! 

Suppose I had sneakingly loved her myself, my wretched self, and dreamed 

In the heart of me ‘She were better dead than happy and his !’—while 
gleamed 

A light from hell as I spied the pair in a perfectest embrace, 

He the saviour and she the saved,—bliss born of the very murder-place ! 


* No!’ he cries; ‘say I was scared, friends; call me fool and coward, 
but nothing worse.’ It is like the tragical moment in ‘Daniel Deronda,’ 
when Gwendolen is relieved of her wretched husband by an accident 
about which her mind is similarly exercised. Was it an accident ? 
or did she murder him by the pause of half fright, half horror, half 
hatred—the suggestion, rapid as lightning, that flashed through her 
mind, that it would be happiness to be rid of him and his il-omened 
presence? George Eliot gave us the strained, crazed, fantastical 
doubt ; but she did not give us the strange touch of sophistry with 
which Martin Relph makes a kind of capital of his yearly penance. 


A cuff on the brow does good : 
The feel of it hinders a worm inside which bores at the brain for food. 
For, every day that is first of May, on the hill-top, here stand I, 
Martin Relph, and I strike my brow, and publish the reason why, 
When there gathers a crowd to mock the fool. No fool, friends, since the 
bite 
Of a worm inside is worse to bear: pray God I have baulked him quite ! 


When the penance is over the old man ends with a certain satis- 
faction: ‘Now I can walk, get home by myself, I think,’ he says— 
having subdued the gnawing of his worm for the moment, and feeling 
comfortable. This is more subtle than the too tragical penitence of 
Gwendolen. The irony in it is profound and keen, yet it is simple 
nature all the same. 

‘Halbert and Hob’ is what may he called a Gothic rendering 
of a classical suggestion: and a very wild and fierce story it is. 
Aristotle gives the original germ of the tale as an illustration of the 
hereditary force of anger. Mr. Browning takes the incident with 
a northern sentiment, less scientific but more touching :— 


‘ Is there a reason in nature for these hard hearts?’ O Lear, 
That a reason out of nature must turn them soft, seems clear ! 


is his conclusion. The poem brings before us two wild men, father 
and son, living lawlessly, their hand against every man, in some wild 
corner of the northern dales :— 


inhabiting one homestead, neither a hovel nor hut, 

Time out of mind their birthright : father and son, these—but— 
Such a son, such a father! Most wildness by degrees 

Softens away ; yet, last of their line, the wildest and worst were these. 
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They are hated and feared on all sides, and herd together, with a 
‘ growling, grudged agreement,’ alone. ‘ Still beast irks beast on occa- 
sion, and ‘one Christmas night of snow’ there arose a quarrel between 
them. The son flies at the father’s throat, bidding him begone out of 
the house, a summons which ‘the mountainous man,’ the ‘ mammoth,’ 
whose seventy years had not broken ‘ one whipcord nerve,’ receives 
with an extraordinary stupor of non-resistance, standing 


struck mute, much as a sentry stands, 
Patient to take the enemy’s fire : his captain so commands. 


Half bewildered and mad with fury, the son rushes at the aged giant, 
and drags him to the door, and down the stairs, until they reach ‘a 
certain turn in the steps,’ where the old man suddenly faces his son 
and speaks—in words slow and ‘strangely mild,’ though the young 
man’s clutch is still on his neck :— 


‘Halbert, on such a night of a Christmas long ago, 
For such a cause, with such a gesture, did I drag—so— 

My father down thus far: but, softening here, I heard 

A voice in my heart, and stopped: you wait for an outer word. 


‘For your own sake, not mine, soften you too! Untrod 
Leave this last step we reach, nor brave the finger of God ! 
I dared not pass its lifting: I did well. I nor blame 
Nor praise you. I stopped here: Halbert, do you the same !’ 


Straightway the son relaxed his hold of the father’s throat, 
They mounted, side by side, to the room again: no note 

Took either of each, no sign made each to either: last 

As first, in absolute silence, their Christmas-night they passed. 


In the morning the old man is dead, and the young one broken 
and subdued. He goes to the funeral tottering, all his strength gone, 
muttering with inarticulate lips. Swearing, some say—others, praying 
—who can tell? But it isa ‘reason out of nature, something beyond 
our ken, no movement of voluntary virtue, no conscious exercise of 
will, which has made the change. This is Mr. Browning’s method, the 
deeper point of suggestion with which he ends. 

The finest poem in the book is, however, that called ‘Ivan Ivan- 
ovitch,’ in which once more an old story is taken up for renewed use, 
and marked with the sign-manual of the poet in a new and powerful 
turn. The key-note of the tale is struck by a remark which the poet 
is supposed to make, ‘Quoth I to my friend the Russ,’ about the 
potency of the Russian axe in skilled hands. The Russ tells all the 
wonderful tale in illustration of this. One portion of it is not new: it 
is the story, in the first place—a horror in literature—of the wretched 
mother who, pursued by wolves, throws out her children to them one 
by one, and thus saves her miserable life. It opens with a sketch 
of the Russian village ‘on the great main road *twixt two great 
solitudes,’ black pine woods stretching on either side, traversed only 
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by this ‘wide bare line’ of the imperial highway, and specked at 
long distances by here and there a village :-— 


Man’s inch of masterdom,—spot of life, spirt of fire,— 
To star the dark and dread, lest right and rule expire. 


Early on a winter’s morning we are introduced to this little strong- 
hold of humanity in the midst of the forestry—all snow, except 
the middle road, ice-roughed by the sledges—and see Ivan Ivanovitch 
the carpenter working at ‘a huge shipmast trunk’: — 


About him, watched the work his neighbours sheepskin-clad ; 
Each bearded mouth puffed steam, each grey eye twinkled glad 
To see the sturdy arm which, never stopping play, 

Proved strong man’s blood still boils, freeze winter as he may. 
Sudden a burst of bells— 


and into the midst of the wondering villagers, all collecting at the 
sound, comes a sledge drawn by an exhausted horse, which drops 
‘in one last bound for life’ as it reaches the village square. In 
the sledge lies something which looks like a frozen corpse, but is 
‘ Dmitri’s wife,’ not dead, and whom the kind cares of the neigh- 
bours soon bring to life and consciousness. She comes to herself 
with a horrible scream, 


as if all power of voice within her throat 
Poured itself wild away to waste in one dread note ! 


and then she tells her still more horrible tale. The flight through 
the dreadful wood after the wretched woman has realised that the 
sound she hears behind her is ‘ the pad of the wolves in pursuit of the 
life in the sledge ;’ the wild labouring onward of the terrified, but 
faithful horse ; the terror rising to madness; yet the frightful calcu- 
lation that runs through all—become darkly visible before us. Mr. 
Browning has traced with extraordinary effect the working of the 
woman’s mind, the instantaneous, scarcely conscious impulse of self- 
defence, the horrible undercurrent of comparison and reasoning :— 


Poor Stidpka, so foolish ! though first 
Of my boy-brood, he was not the best: nay, neighbours have called him 
the worst : 


He was puny, an undersized slip,—a darling to me, all the same! 
But little there was to be praised in the boy, and a plenty to blame. 


He is the first who goes, and the others follow in succession. The poet’s 
dissection of the ignoble soul is terrible. She comforts herself—* A 
mother who boasts two boys was always accounted rich’—as the sledge 
goes on with wild rumbling, and staggering of the maddened horse, 
while the wolves tear and snarl over the poor little victim thrown out 
to them. Her pride in her boys has served her for love so far, but 
cannot stand in this fiery trial against her warmer love of herself ; 
and her horrible satisfaction, settling down ‘to what near seems 
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content,’ when she hopes the danger is past, though at the cost of 
her first-born; the wild renewal of terror and murderous maddened 
impulse ; the gleams of cold reason and reflection that run 
through all—are given with wonderful force. One catches one’s 
breath as one rushes through the rapid breathless narrative, full of 
passionate excitement, yet of sophistry and subtle argument and 
special pleading, which is impassioned too, in the terrible effort to 
prove itself something less guilty than it is. It is a consolation to 
think this is not the main interest of the poem, though its exciting 
force for the moment carries all before it. All this time, however, 
Ivan Ivanovitch, leaning on his axe, is listening to the tale. It is 
he who has brought her to life with kind warmth of his hands and 
tender sympathy, and it is to him that she addresses herself pas- 
sionately at the end. It is he, she says, who has taken the haunting 
of those wolfish eyes out of her mind :— 


‘’Tis you unharden me, you thaw, disperse the thing ! 
Only keep looking kind, the horror will not cling. 
Your face smooths fast away each print of Satan. Tears 
—What good they do! Life’s sweet, and all its after-years, 
Ivan Ivanovitch, I owe you! Yours am I! 
May God reward you, dear!’ 


Down she sank. Solemnly 
Ivan rose, raised his axe,—for fitly, as she knelt, 
Her head lay: well-apart, each side, her arms hung,—dealt 
Lightning-swift thunder-strong one blow—no need of more ! 
Headless she knelt on still : that pine was sound at core 
(Neighbours were used to say)—cast-iron-kerneled—which 
Taxed for a second stroke Ivan Ivanovitch. 


The man was scant of words as strokes. ‘It had to be: 
I could no other : God it was bade “ Act for me!”’ 
Then stooping, peering round—what is it now he lacks ? 
A proper strip of bark wherewith to wipe his axe. 
Which done, he turns, goes in, closes the door behind. 
The others mute remain, watching the blood-snake wind 
Into a hiding-place among the splinter-heaps. 


The people are struck dumb by this sudden catastrophe, but 
after a while, still silent, they gather the remains together, and 
carry them, in a speechless procession overwhelmed by the double 
horror, to the open space opposite the church, where at length they 
all sit down on the bank of snow, every one in the village—men, 
women, and children—assembling awe-stricken to know what is to be 
done. 

The very Jews are there : 
A Gipsy-troop, though bound with horses for the Fair, 
Squats with the rest. Each heart with its conception seethes 
And simmers, but no tongue speaks : one may say,—none breathes. 


During this pause the heads of the village join the agitated 
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assembly: the pope—the priest—‘ hardly alive, so old, a hundred 
years at least;’ the starosta (the head of the commune); and the 
proprietor, the ‘lord of the land, who wields—and none demurs—-a 
power of life and death. The cause is then argued before the 
mute, passionately excited audience on the snow, all the eager faces 
turning from one to another of the speakers. The landlord reluc- 
tantly declares Ivin’s act to be, in the eye of the law, murder; but 
the old pope gives another judgment. Life, he says, is of all God’s 
gifts the most precious, and the mother to whom God has entrusted 
‘the holy task of giving life in turn, is its chiefest guardian. 
‘Crowned by this crowning pride,’ what shall be said of her if she 
discrowns herself, drops from ‘the hand God trusted with life’s 
torch, kindled to light the world, that sacred fire, because a spark 
stings her ?— is she to be allowed to live, to scorn the world and shame 
God! No! the assembly with one voice echoes his words: Ivan Ivano- 
vitch is no murderer, but the servant. of God. Then the elders of 
the assembly troop silently to the house which alone has sent no 
deputation to the general meeting. They listen at the closed door, but 
finding all silent, push it open and enter. This is what they find :— 


Ivan Ivanovitch 

Knelt, building on the floor that Kremlin rare and rich 
He deftly cut and carved on lazy winter nights. 
Some five young faces watched, breathlessly, as, to rights, 
Piece upon piece, he reared the fabric nigh complete. 
Stéscha, Ivin’s old mother, sat spinning by the heat 
Of the oven where his wife Katia stood baking bread. 
Ivan’s self, as he turned his honey-coloured head, 
Was just in act to drop, ’twixt fir-cones,—each a dome,— 
The scooped-out yellow gourd presumably the home 
Of Kolokol the Big: the bell, therein to hitch, 
—An acorn-cup—was ready : Ivan Ivanovitch 
Turned with it in his mouth. 

They told him he was free 
As air to walk abroad. ‘ How otherwise?’ asked he. 


We think that, notwithstanding a few harsh rhymes and awkward 
words (the above astonishing line about ‘the bell therein to hitch’ 
among others), which will we, nill we, we are obliged to accept from 
Mr. Browning—his wayward toll and tribute, to be paid by all whom he 
carries along the great and nobly flowing river of song—we have read 
few things finer than this grand ballad, if so it may be called. The 
peasant’s rude, primitive, but noble sense of justice, unreflecting, un- 
hesitating, contrasts in the most forcible way with the fluttering 
frenzy of the woman, her brain sharpened by need to every subterfuge 
of casuistry, the desperate skill of self-defence. The poet knows 
better than to leave in us any emotions of pity for the ignoble 
creature who can anticipate the sweetness of life’s after years after the 
tragedy she has lived through; and the calm of the executioner is noble, 
not cruel, as it might so easily have been made to appear. Thus 
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once more the foundation of story, not original, and something too 
horrible for ordinary treatment, is ennobled by the new element in it, 
the new setting and moral. Any possible reproach as to the absence 
of invention shown in the choice of these old tales is thus met and 
extinguished in the most noble way. 

We cannot conclude, however, without an energetic protest 
against ‘Ned Bratts.’ Some foolish worshippers in the press have, 
we see, been persuading Mr. Browning that it is a fine poem. We 
wonder that his own fingers were not pulled from the joints as he 
wrote those dislocated and dislocating pages. Ned Bratts and his 
wife Tab, odious criminals of the very worst class, get suddenly con- 
verted by Bunyan in prison, and rush wildly into the court at ‘ Bedford 
Special Assize,’ when the bench and the jury and all the audience 
are sweltering with heat (of which Mr. Browning spares us not one 
detail), and in great want of an excitement—and suddenly confessing 
a mass of undiscovered crimes, demand with much earnestness to be 
hanged, making which prayer 


the mass of man sank meek upon his knees, 
While Tab, alongside, wheezed a hoarse ‘ Do hang us, please !’ 


Mr. Browning informs us that there was ‘no eye but ran with tears 
at this moment ;’ but for our part we have much ado to believe that 
he van mean us to do anything but laugh. The ridiculous here is 
certainly much too close to the sublime; and we fear we shall bave 
still a losing battle to fight for him so long as he will mistake the 
grotesque for the great—so strange a mistake for one who is capable 
of the noblest work, and whose mind can give originality and novel 
form, by touching them, to the oldest fables! Let us at least take 
comfort that after so many eccentricities he has consented to let us 


have so fine a poem as ‘Ivan Ivanovitch.’ It is enough to cover a 
multitude of sins. 





A GOVERNMENT ON ITs DEFENCE. 


PINIONS may differ on the origin and nature of the change ; but it 
can hardly be questioned that a change of a very grave kind has 

been wrought during the last year and a half in the relations between 
Great Britain and the British Empire. In the councils of the State 
more account has been made of the Empire, and less of the United 
Kingdom. Throughout the country at large an uncomfortable feeling 
has begun to stir that it no longer stands where it stood formerly. 
Ministers, from Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and Sir William Hart Dyke 
to Mr. Cross and Sir Stafford Northcote, assure us that we are in a 
greatly improved position; but the most uncompromising advocate 
cannot, deny that at all events the position of British policy has shifted. 
Not only Liberals are sensible of uneasiness at finding themselves 
gradually edged, whether backwards or forwards, to the unknown. 
Conservative enthusiasm betrays the same suspicion, though in this 
case partisans persuade themselves that the alteration is all for the 
better. Fortunately for the balance of national policy, there exists, 
besides Liberals and Conservatives, a huge mass of floating opinion, 
neither definitely Liberal nor definitely Conservative. It is this 
which decides party contests, ranking itself now on one side, now on 
the other. At the last general election it turned the scale against 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government. On its bias within the next twelve 
months will depend the issue of the pending conflict between the 
present Opposition and the present Cabinet. How this somewhat 
chaotic body will incline at the polling booths in the course of 1880 
cannot be predicted with certainty. So much at least may be said, 
that it shares the perplexity of Liberals as to the point whither the 
kingdom’s policy is tending. No single issue is or is likely to be 
before the country on which the nation will be required to choose 
between Lord Hartington and Lord Granville, and Lord Beaconsfield 
and Sir Stafford Northcote. On the Eastern Question the two great 
parties were opposed to each other; but the British people cannot be 
said to have sided with the Liberal chiefs, When a majority in the 
Cabinet repudiated Lord Derby’s policy of a watchful neutrality, public 
opinion felt no shock. The measures taken to defend Constanti- 
nople and Gallipoli from a cowp de main seemed to be sanctioned 
by the nation. The Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary 
brought back from Berlin ‘ peace with honour.’ Their success was 
extolled as something heroic. Scarcely a sound was heard but of uni- 
versal jubilation. Yet the country all the time knew that the 
secret convention between Great Britain and Russia, the cession of 
Cyprus, and the guarantee of Turkey in Asia, left it some steps from 
where it had stood at the Constantinople conference. Every point in 
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the Ministerial policy was applauded. But the applause was applause 
at an adventure which might turn out profitable, but which was con- 
fessedly speculative. The Afghan difficulty arose; and again the 
nation acquiesced in a menace of war followed very speedily by the 
reality. Indian trade was already so disorganised that the middle 
and commercial classes were almost ready to believe that Shere Ali’s 
coquetries with Tashkend were connected with the failure of the City 
of Glasgow Bank. At any rate, in their compulsory leisure it was 
agreeable to be afforded some excitement. Yet the enthusiasm for 
the invasion of Afghanistan was obviously of a very different kind to 
that which greeted the blossoms without fruit of the Berlin Congress. 
Beneath the championship of Lord Lytton’s and Lord Salisbury’s policy 
might be felt a mistrust that British policy had shifted and was 
shifting. 

The Zulu war followed, and the impression of instability 
became stronger still. At the same time the habit of expecting 
surprises has grown more confirmed. There was a period when the 
public would have experienced no astonishment had it heard that war 
was proclaimed in any part of Asia or Africa, and for any object. At 
each point in the transition the Ministry invited—after the event— 
the concurrence both of Parliament and of the country. After the 
event, Parliament and the country at each stage accorded an indem- 
nity to its rulers. At each stage the national confidence in the wisdom 
of the course pursued might be less assured ; but in the same propor- 
tion the resistance to a policy because it was novel has gone on 
diminishing. In this phenomenon the ministerialist rank and file 
discover evidence that the country is with them. On the contrary, 
it proves nothing but that the country, not understanding whither it 
is being conducted, has for the moment transferred the entire respon- 
sibility to its official representatives. When it opens its eyes and 
perceives, what it already suspects, that as vast a space separates it 
from the platform above as from the platform it has been tempted to 
leave below, Ministers will have to account for having removed the 
landmarks of national policy as if they had never received a vote of 
confidence at Westminster, or been acclaimed at Charing Cross and at 
Knightsbridge. Even now symptoms may be discerned that the 
country, which is neither Liberal nor Conservative, is putting them 
on their defence. 

It does not follow that because the attitude of the country has 
altered, it has altered for the worse. It does not even follow that, 
if the alteration be for the worse, any statesman or either party 
is responsible for the deterioration. For the purposes of our present 
inquiry the account of gain and loss can be more conveniently 
made up hereafter. The several shares of responsibility will have to 
be distributed when we have considered the difference in the foreign 
relations of the country now and eighteen months ago. Even a short 
twelvemonth back neither England nor British India itself was aware 
of any special danger threatening our Eastern Empire from without. 
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The consequences of the famine were still being felt financially. 
Financial remedies were in operation to cure the past and to guard 
the future. Danger may have been brooding over the peninsula. 
The country has been told with great confidence that there had long 
been imminent danger by statesmen who previously had been per- 
petually denying the fact. Obviously it is open to them to say that 
they are now better informed. If they do not say it, human weak- 
ness may be forgiven for reluctance to admit that it was not so wise 
and sagacious before as after the event. That Sir Stafford North- 
cote was tranquil on the politics of Central Asia, that Lord Salisbury 
recommended alarmists of the school of Sir Henry Rawlinson and Sir 
Bartle Frere to take to the study of larger maps, is no evidence that 
they were right then any more than they are right in affirming the 
exact contrary now. But it is, at all events, undeniable that the 
prospect seemed more smiling in those days. Suddenly it dawned 
upon Conservative politicians that a storm was blowing up from the 
Khyber. The plains of India were pictured lying at the feet of an 
invading Russian army, pioneered by anarmy from Cabul. It was an 
uncomfortable revelation ; but, such as it was, the peril is now repre- 
sented as conjured away by the policy of the Foreign Office. The 
passes through which Russia was to hurl herself upon the Punjab are 
surrendered, so far as Yakoob Khan has any power to surrender 
them, to the Indian Government. The Ameer has made a qualified 
cession of part of his hereditary dominions to British keeping. He 
has agreed to have no foreign policy except such as Great Britain 
may inspire. To provide the Viceroy with the means of framing a 
foreign policy for Cabul, a British Resident is to watch the politics 
of the Khanates from an eyrie in the Ameer’s capitol. Subordination 
implies protection. If the Ameer has become the mere mouthpiece 
of the Indian Government in negotiating with his mighty neighbour 
in the north, he has gained a reciprocal right to claim our aid 
against menaces from the same quarter. In proportion as he 
can invoke our aid, Russia will have established*a moral claim to 
an indemnity for injuries she may suffer, or conceive she has 
suffered, from a British feudatory. Lord Beaconsfield and Lord 
Salisbury would maintain that the risk from leaving Afghanistan free 
to intrigue with the Russian viceroy at Tashkend exceeds the risk 
from pledging ourselves virtually for the good behaviour of the 
Ameer to his neighbours in Persia and the Khanates, and for their 
good behaviour towards him. With that question for the present we 
have here nothing to do. All we are now concerned to show is, that 
the very thing Lord Lawrence and his school of Eastern politicians 
have succeeded for the past twenty years in avoiding has come to 
pass. For all the purposes of international relations Great Britain 
and Russia are conterminous Asiatic Powers. 

The change, it may be argued, is in idea chiefly. It may be said 
that the Ameer of Cabul only now recognises our title to do what 
we always should have done whenever a special state of cireum- 
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stances occurred. If that be so,so much the less justifiable would be 
the commotion raised to do nothing at all. In fact, the change is a 
real change. <A very few years, or perhaps months, will prove that 
the treaty marks the end in domestic as well as in foreign affairs of 
the independence of Afghanistan. But that is matter of opinion. 
It is not matter of opinion that we have pledged ourselves to our- 
selves to assert our mastery of the passes into Afghanistan. The 
Ameer has given us the passes; we shall be curious to know what 
expenditure of men and money against the wild tribes which claim 
them for their own will be required before we can tranquilly enjoy 
the Ameer’s gift. His concession resembles the transfer by the 
keeper of a menagerie of the property in an escaped tiger to the 
policeman on the beat. An army has been keeping those passes 
open. An army will be needed to keep them open. The 600,000). 
estimated for the expenses of the Afghan expedition last year, and 
the 2,000,000l. for this year, are a mere earnest of the financial 
drain which has now been established on the British frontier. 
The Famine Insurance Fund may be regarded as having, by a flagrant 
breach of public good faith, been permanently converted into a 
Khyber garrison fund. General Strachey lately denied on his 
brother’s behalf that any guarantee was ever given against the di- 
version of the fund to supply an exceptional deficit. He would 
scarcely deny that the new annexations import either the diversion of 
the fund in perpetuity, or the creation of at least an equivalent 
new charge. None can fail to perceive the difference between the past 
and the present, with a new element like this of expenditure and 
anxiety added to the growing burden of the Indian Empire upon 
itself and upon these islands. Conservative politicians and their 
organs in the press have been speaking as if the Afghan war were a 
thing of the past. Its real difficulties are only just commencing. 
Lord Lawrence and Lord Northbrook never questioned the downfall 
of the Ameer’s power before a British expedition. Lord Carnarvon 
last autumn warned the country, not so much against the possible 
perils of an invasion, only then contemplated, of Afghanistan, as 
against the perils of an occupation. He explained that the real 
question to be solved was how, when the Ameer Shere Ali should 
have collapsed before us, we should deal with the responsibilities his 
ruin would transfer to us. The shout of Conservative triumph at the 
conclusion of the Afghan difficulty is still echoing, when it appears 
that the difficulty has not been concluded at all. We have received 
from the new Ameer the cession of a right to occupy roads which 
the late Ameer himself could not traverse without paying black 
mail. We have bargained with Cabul for the right to subjugate free- 
booters Cabul could never tame for the sake of rounding off a scientific 
frontier. The result of our triumphant expedition into a corner of 
Afghanistan is a sulky permission to wage other triumphant wars with 
the Mohmands and the Afridis. In the meantime, the most experi- 
enced Indian statesmen declare that the old frontier was more 
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defensible than the new. They see nothing scientific in the occupa- 
tion of passes into a savage wilderness of mountains beset by a 
multitude of suspicious and plundering tribes. Were the danger 
real of an attempt in the near future by Russia to invade India 
through Afghanistan, it would still, we believe with Lord Law- 
rence, have been safer to meet her on the southern side of the 
mountain barrier Under pressure of anxiety to meet half-way a 
peril which might never have become actual, we have quitted a posi- 
tion in which we were safe. In any case the difficulties, military 
and financial, of the Indian Empire have, as was shown in last 
month’s debate on the Indian Budget, been cruelly aggravated 
by the blow we have aimed at Afghan independence. With a 
scientific frontier, it was promised us that the English garrison of 
India might be diminished. British India was almost depicted as: 
having been converted into an island. A sufficient commentary om 
the relief the Ameer’s submission has brought was the contem- 
poraneous announcement that the British forces which were dragging 
the Indian exchequer into insolvency could not at present be reduced. 
The war seems to us to have been begun without good cause, and: 
to have been prosecuted without a plan. If its objects were worth 
effecting, they might have been accomplished by diplomacy more- 
fully than by war. The Ameer might have been trained into a 
friend and lieutenant instead of a discontented dependent. Far 
from guarding his frontier for our protection, he may have to invoke 
us to guard it for him. But be the ends good or bad, necessary or 
superfluous, whether they have been achieved with consummate 
success, or have repaid national sacrifices with counterfeits of the 
avowed objects, there can be no doubt or controversy that the ex-- 
ternal responsibilities of and on behalf of British India since last 
year have been enlarged and supplemented. A newW task has beer 
accepted which we do not believe will bring profit eventually, and 
which must certainly impose heavy charges now. 

The Zulu war suggests a similar train of reflections. In that 
as in the Afghan expedition may be seen a sudden plunge out of 
what appeared a condition of tranquillity into chaos. We are told 
by Sir Bartle Frere that we were standing already on the brink of 
chaos. Only we did not know it. The reason he offers for his 
apprehensions is the brave and determined army at the command of 
Cetewayo. Sir Bartle Frere cannot, at the moment he made war, have 
thought that army extraordinarily formidable; for he despatched 
against it a force he now admits to have been entirely insufficient. 
He will now point to the proved disproportion between the attack 
and the defence at Isandlana as evidence the more of the justice 
of his alarm. Sir Bartle Frere assumes that a neighbour’s mili- 
tary strength is ample ground for proclaiming war against him. He 
seems to comprehend as little as Lord Lytton that a formidable 
savage or semi-savage neighbour may be fought by diplomacy as well 
as arms. Patience and vigilance might have kept the Zulu king 
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from aggressive movements. Power strained like his is seldom long- 
lived. Within a few years the accumulation of his military resources 
would doubtless have broken up and slipped away. Sir Bartle 
Frere may deny the right of one in his position to rely upon 
possibilities. The denial does not come fittingly from the lips of 
a statesman who is shown by the fatality.of Isandlana to have relied 
much upon them. In any.case he cannot deny, and certainly he 
would be very sorry to deny, the greatness of the difference between 
the responsibilities under which we supposed ourselves to lie a year 
ago in South Africa, and those we know we now have to bear. Eng- 
land may have simply been blissfully ignorant ; but, in error or not, 
it cannot be questioned that she did not suspect the danger 
from. the Zulu forces which Sir Bartle Frere discerned in them. 
England is less well off than she esteemed herself a year ago by the 
charges present and prospective of a war with the most powerful of 
African nations. 

We have spoken first of the new foreign relations of England in 
India and Africa; for Conservatives themselves have ceased to dilate 
on the strength added to the kingdom by the Berlin Treaty. A few 
months ago they and the Cabinet were congratulating each other on 
the success won diplomatically over Russia. At Berlin the world, we 
were told, was tranquillised through the resolution of Lord Beacons- 
field and Lord Salisbury. Conservatives are no longer apt to boast 
themselves of the Congress. The British Ministers at the Congress 
exulted especially in the retention of Turkey’s right to garrison the 
Balkans. Now it appears that the right is to be let drop into abey- 
ance. They thought they had appeased the territorial aspirations of 
Greece. The Powers have had as much difficulty since the Congress 
in prevailing on the Porte to negotiate seriously with Athens, as if 
the Congress had never sketched an arrangement between them. 
Turkey seems no stronger for the decision of the European conclave, 
which in stripping off many of her provinces was supposed to have 
consolidated the rest. Her finances are no better administered. She 
is more insolvent than eyer. The internal happiness of Asia Minor 
has undergone no improvement from a recognition of the British 
right to improve it. That is a possible incumbrance on our re- 
sources. The annexation of Cyprus is anactual load. The champions 
of the Government assert that only the promptness and pertinacity 
of the Ministers saved the kingdom from great evils in the present 
and far greater in the future. We find nosemblance of evidence that 
these present and future evils existed otherwise than in imagination. 
But the strongest partisan can hardly assert that the ministerial 
adventures have not added to the liabilities of the State. Wars and 
menaces of wars always leave a brood of future difficulties behind 
them. They are, however, undertaken commonly to loosen or cut 
knots. The object of the English foreign policy in the past year 
and a half might, to judge by effects, have simply been to entitle Great 
Britain to charge herself with new and interminable obligations. 
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States can seldom obtain an aggrandisement without accepting 
obligations. Liability to loss may fairly be incurred in view of an 
equivalent gain: The need of confirming a conquest, or of weak- 
ening an adversary, sometimes drives States to take a step forwards 
when they would gladly have remained stationary.: But at any rate 
they may be expected to endeavour to secure a base for their future 
operations, and to have satisfied themselves that the prize is worth 
‘the price. The difficulty, in measuring the policy of the past 
eighteen months, is to discover what vantage ground we have: occu- 
pied to cover the risks we have undertaken. ‘We have bound our- 
selves to defend Asia Minor against attack. But we have not pledged 
the Porte to let us enter in to see that Asia Minor is made defensible. 
The leasing of Cyprus’ from the Sultan is all we have done towards 
enabling us to prepare for a friendly occupation of the neighbouring 
continent. Unfortunately the geographical circumstances of Cyprus 
are such that, were an army destined for Asia Minor, it would 
certainly not be quartered in Cyprus as a preliminary to its disem- 
barkation on the opposite coast. The guarantee is altogether one- 
sided. Turkey has given us no means or title to combine her 
resources with our own against aggression. Were Turkey exposed to 
invasion, and willing to accept aid from England on English terms, 
and were England ready to grant it, the secret treaty of London would 
be absolutely superfluous. We should be entreated to do what we have 
now obliged ourselves to do. If Turkey courted invasion—as in some 
of the varying moods of her rulers might easily happen—England is 
not rendered by the secret treaty more capable of forcing her way in 
to push the rival invader out, than she would have been in default of a 
treaty. Again, we attacked the Ameer of Afghanistan to punish him 
for his mtrigues'with’ Russia, and to deter the Afghans from such 
intrigues in future. The Ameer’s son and successor has admitted 
his inability to withstand us. But we have rendered him neither 
able nor more desirous to treat our enemies as his enemies. Stra- 
tegical authorities of commanding eminence allege that we have 
not by the concessions we have extorted qualified ourselves to withstand 
an invasion from the north-west more successfully behind the new 
frontier than behind the old. Strategical authorities the most 
friendly to the war do not pretend that the new frontier is a frontier 
at all until we have conquered it by main force. The home Govern- 
ment adopted the operations already commenced by the High Com- 
missioner against Zululand without counting their cost or the worth 
of success. Even now it knows so little of the possible advantages 
of the enterprise, that it is utterly incompetent to make up its mind 
whether, in the event of absolute victory, it would accept the whole 
of Cetewayo’s kingdom as a gift. 

Recently a change may be observed in the tone of the professed 
advocates. of the Government. Much was at one time heard of 
Cyprus, much of Candahar and Jellalabad. Even an annexation of 
Zululand had its advocates once. Material compersations were 
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reckoned upon in return for State sacrifices. That temper has 
heen strangely modified. A reiteration of the gains made by the 
Treaty of Berlin, the annexation of Cyprus, and the assumption of a 
title to protect Asia Minor, would sound now like burlesque. To any 
complaint of the formidable augmentations of British responsibilities 
the favourite reply is not an enumeration of the corresponding re- 
sources we have accumulated to bear them, but a personal retort. 
Critics of the Government are told that, had they been in the 
place of the Conservative Ministry, they must have acted exactly 
in the same way. A kind of overruling and tyrannical necessity is 
imaged installed behind a curtain in the Council Chamber and dic- 
tating each Cabinet minute. A necessity, it may be granted, existed 
for protecting Constantinople from capture by a Russian army. No 
necessity existed for attempting the work single-handed. No more 
extraordinary paradox can well be imagined than that Austria, 
France, and even Berlin and Rome, would have looked on while 
Constantinople was being delivered up tothe Slav. The piles of 
State papers the Foreign Office has been so profuse in issuing to the 
world long after ail interest in them had subsided, nowhere indicate 
any real effort by the British Government to combine the Powers 
for the neutralisation of Constantinople. Until it be proved that 
the safety of Constantinople was uncared for by its natural cham- 
pions other than Great Britain, it cannot be accounted necessary 
that Great Britain should have asserted a monopoly of inter- 
national responsibilities. No necessity certainly lay upon the 
champion of the integrity of Turkey to snatch at part of the spoils 
it was affecting to rescue from the grasp of the Czar. So far from 
alleging the existence of any necessity to crush Cetewayo, the Con- 
servative Government has steadfastly refused to sanction the theories 
of Sir Bartle Frere on an exigency it apparently suspects to have 
been born in Sir Bartle’s own brain. Yet we have had no ground 
given us hitherto for hope that the instructions to Sir Garnet 
Wolseley to make a quick end of an unpopular war contemplate any 
other termination to it than the same extirpation of the king’s power 
which was the object of Sir Bartle Frere himself. The spectacle is 
fortunately rare of a war conducted by a Government which had 
distinctly forbidden it. The Government may perhaps allege that it 
has been an unwilling agent. But such a plea of necessity is an ex- 
traordinary confession of incapacity to impress its will on its own 
subordinates. Finally, the Afghan war was necessary if the Indian 
Government were simply destitute of the diplomatic apparatus which 
had procured for Russia her influence at the Court of Cabul. It was 
necessary if a jealous despot like Shere Ali were likely to have 
vemented a firm alliance with the Power which had annihilated the 
independence of his fellow khans in Central Asia. It was necessary 
if Great Britain have no other resource in smoothing relations with 
her neighbours than physical force. It was necessary, if British 
power be so sensitive to the frowns of a petty neighbouring prince 
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that it could not have safely allowed him to have his sulk out in his 
own corner. 

The charge against the Conservative Government is not so much 
that its objects have been misconceived, as that it has exhibited 
remarkable obtuseness or perversity in the choice of means. One or 
two members of the Government may have a sentimental preference 
for the Turks over their Greek and Slav subjects. But the majority 
of ministers probably have no warmer love than their opponents for the 
Porte. They feared to see Constantinople in the hands of Russia ; 
and the Liberal party, as a whole, would concur in that apprehension. 
The Conservative Cabinet, however, acted as if there were no 
alternative between sanctioning a Russian occupation of the Ottoman 
capital and a threat of war between this country and the Czar. The 
attitude of English diplomacy had pitted England against Russia as 
a principal. Her true position was that of a friendly colleague with 
Austria, France, and Germany in the deliberations which should be 
held for restoring peace on a reasonable basis. In the final scenes 
of the war she assumed a demeanour which relieved Austria herself 
from the primary obligation of warding off a danger which affected 
her far more than us. We may hold that Great Britain has her 
proper place in European councils, yet think the enormous circle of 
her imperial duties forbids her to arrogate individual responsibilities 
for ends which are much more vital to Continental Powers than to 
herself. In the whole of the Eastern policy of the Ministry since 
Lord Derby quitted office, a want of sense of proportion has been 
visible. The object now only partially achieved might, with greater 
coolness, have been attained more fully and at lessrisk. The country 
has assumed the most indefinite obligations tewards Turkey in the face 
of Europe without any power to fulfil them unless at the cost of trench- 
ing upon resources and energies appropriated to nearer and more 
intimate interests. Russia, again, could not have been allowed to 
effect a permanent lodgment in Afghanistan. So far Liberals and 
Conservatives were agreed. But a Foreign Minister like Lord Derby 
or Lord Granville would have been content to bring direct diplomatic 
pressure to bear upon the intruder for the withdrawal of its envoys. 
When that object was attained, war with Afghanistan became super- 
fluous. As against Afghanistan itself war was of all the possible 
procedures the least effectual for the object a wise statesman would 
have desired. The system of persuasion which had served Russia 
in her relations with the Ameer might have been employed with far 
greater effect by the Indian Government. If Indian statecraft be 
not equal to such a diplomatic competition, Shere Ali might have 
been safely left to reflect in solitude on the superior worth of an 
alliance with a Power at whose dictate his northern neighbour had 
recalled its mission. Lord Lytton and Lord Salisbury seem unable 
to understand that within certain limits British India is the stronger 
for a sturdily independent Afghanistan. That Afghanistan should 
pe at once independent and friendly ought to be an aim not beyond 
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the accomplishment of the great school of political Orientalists 
British India has prided herself on her power to train. States. pay 
the cost of neglecting the approach of danger. But the restless 
timidity which is always running to meet dangers half way is as 
mischievous and as expensive. That is what the Government, 
beguiled by false prophets, has done with the relations, not very 
satisfactory, but by no means very alarming, between the Indian 
Government and the Ameer of Cabul. Ministers relied upon Sir 
Bartle Frere as a principal interpreter of their Afghan policy. His 
was the authority to which they appealed in justification of the strife 
with Afghanistan. By an unhappy coincidence the. advocate of the 
Afghan war had an opportunity of acting on his own principles in 
Southern Africa. He saw in the Zulu army an instrument so terrific 
that the South African colonies could not feel secure so long as that 
kept its edge. An army of twenty thousand disciplined Africans is 
not to be despised. Its neighbourhood demands precautions. The 
mistake of Sir Bartle Frere and the colonists in Africa resembles Sir 
Bartle Frere’s mistake and that of Lord Lytton and Lord Salisbury 
in India. They seem to have forgotten that civilisation has other 
weapons besides swords and rifles. With South African colonists it 
is vain to argue. They regard the existence of an independent State 
on their borders as in itself a scandal and an affront. Their only 
method of dealing with such a neighbour is the method of force. 
Anything short of the subversion of the Zulu kingdom would appear 
to them a very impotent conclusion. Englishmen, though no violent 
partisans, will believe that a little patience and consideration would 
have sufficed to disband a formidable army, without annihilating a 
nationality. The formation of an African nationality is too important 
an incident in the history of negrodom for us not to anticipate its 
dissolution as a consequence of Sir Bartle Frere’s policy with regret. 
Colonists may be forgiven for contemplating such a result with 
pleasure. There is even an excuse for a benevolent enthusiast like 
Sir Bartle Frere. It is not vilifying Lord Beaconsfield to say that 
if he suffer the stone which Sir Bartle Frere has set rolling to fulfil 
its natural course of crushing Cetewayo’s throne, he cannot plead Sir 
Bartle Frere’s excuse. 

To the overmastering fascinations of imperialism we must look 
for a clue to the Prime Minister’s acquiescence up to the last week 
in May in the quiet resolve of Sir Bartle Frere to go his own way, 
which apparently was not the Prime Minister’s way. The same con- 
sideration which explains Lord Beaconsfield’s toleration of a generous 
but intractable doctrinaire explains the connivance of sober-minded 
men of business like Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Cross, and Mr. W. 
H. Smith. Lord Beaconsfield has no desire to christianise Southern 
and Central Africa. Lord Cranbrook and Lord Salisbury himself 
have no faith in the possible regeneration of Turkey. Sir Stafford 
Northcote and Mr. Cross would have been startled could they a couple 
of years back have had a prevision of themselves pushing forward 
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British suzerainty into contiguity with Asiatic Russia. The Ministry 
can command the services of as experienced and skilful diplomatists 
as any of its predecessors, yet the last year and a half have been 
a continuity of blundering on the verge of war or into it. First 
came high-sounding threats of war; then the Government made war; 
thirdly, war was made for it, and it accepted the war. Gradually the 
country has become prepared to believe that any leap in the dark in 
the direction of what is supposed to be a spirited policy is possible. 
Probably no persons were more agreeably surprised than the most 
loyal Ministerialists that Lord Salisbury did not welcome the sugges- 
tion of the merchants of Rangoon to engage in another little war 
with the Court of Mandalay, or the reported offer of the Porte to 
depose the Khedive and make the Egyptian pashalic once more an 
appanage of the Seraglio. The country is in truth suffering through 
its present rulers a reaction from the purely domestic legislation of 
their predecessors. The late Cabinet performed great things at home, 
and outstripped the popular appetite for legislation. The nation’s own 
house was so thoroughly swept and set in order, that it began to 
think it high time that it had something to do with putting in 
order other people’s houses. Had Mr. Gladstone conceived an 
ambition for interfering in foreign politics, he might have taken out 
a fresh lease of popularity. Lord Beaconsfield made this discovery 
of the national inclination only by an accident. He had proclaimed 
as his ministerial motto, ‘Sanitas sanitatum, omnia sanitas.’ But 
he has a soul above gas, and water, and sewers. The Bulgarian dis- 
turbances put him on the track of a spirited foreign policy. A 
foreign policy such as inspired English councils in the days when 
England led the European confederation against Napoleon, would not 
have satisfied modern Englishmen. Englishmen now expect to 
see England and English interests at the end of every vista. Lord 
Beaconsfield was able to point to the Russian invasion of Turkey 
as menacing its chain of communication with the Indian Empire. He 
converted first the masses to his doctrine, and with them for his lever 
conquered his own colleagues. All eyes, both in Downing Street and 
in Lombard Street, have been fixed for the last eighteen months upon 
the outer rim of the huge British dominion. Average Englishmen, 
including most of the members of the Conservative Cabinet, have 
forgotten the limits of the resources of England herself. When the 
habit has once been formed of beating the bounds of the colonial 
empire to see that all is safe, the remoteness of an interest or a danger 
becomes no bar to sounding the policeman’s rattle. 

The importance of open communications between England and 
her Eastern dependency cannot be overestimated, except when put in 
comparison with the strength of these islands themselves. But only 
in a time of nervous apprehension that the further confines of the 
empire were being endangered would a British Minister have relieved 
Austria from taking the lead in precautions for the prevention of a 
contingency which would have compromised Austria infinitely more 
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than England. India, we have often been told, was troubled by Russian 
intrigues at Cabul. We wonder what subject of the Empress of India 
ever wasted a serious thought on the subject. Lord Lytton and the 
home Government, timorously rather than wilfully, invented the scare 
between them. In truth, not so much the intriguing of Cabul with 
Russia, as the independence of Cabul, was an offence to a Ministry 
which had contracted a habit of sweeping the horizon to descry 
the advent of some possible enemy to the British empire. The 
Ameer was entitled, as an independent sovereign, to entertain Russian 
emissaries in his dominions. The Indian Government had at its dis- 
posal peaceful means of out-diplomatising Russia. But it did not 
condescend to use them. The Ameer must, by the doctrines of Im- 
perialism, be compelled to abandon any claim to an independence 
which, not now, but in the undefined future, might attract to Afghan- 
istan foreign connections of a character dangerous to British inte- 
rests. Cetewayo was menaced into war by Sir Bartle Frere, who had 
benevolently planned the subjugation of Southern and Central Africa 
in the interests of Africa. An English Cabinet, even including such 
a cosmopolitan philanthropist as the Premier, care little for Sir Bartle 
Frere’s evangelical panoramas. It was enough to learn that the 
British colonists in South Africa had neighbours powerful enough to 
be harmful if in some coming period they should have the will. 
A contingency which would at any time justify war with France or 
Germany, or with the United States, was sufficient to reconcile the 
Government to a conflict apparently unjust, and certainly unremu- 
nerative, except to the colonists, who find profitable customers for 
their wares in their British defenders. 

‘Take care of the pence and the pounds will take care of them- 
selves’ is a dangerous proverb to accept as a rule for the management 
of an empire like that of Great Britain. Excessive official zeal and 
private self-interest soon take the measure of the Minister’s foot, as a 
horse does of its rider’s courage. Had such a Cabinet been in power 
at the time of the Trent incident, England and the United States 
would have found themselves suddenly at war. An empire like ours 
has its obligations which cannot be neglected with honour or self- 
respect. That in itself is ground for caution in enlarging their 
already enormous circle. Every fresh corner of territory England 
annexes is a possible fresh point of attack. Any aggression on the 
pettiest morsel of dominion which has been brought under British 
protection must and would be repelled with the entire force of the 
empire. But it is a violation of the duty of the State to the whole 
body of its members to go half-way to meet a peril supposed to be 
brooding over some one of our almost numberless dependencies. The 
storm will very probably have innocently dissipated itself meanwhile, if 
we merely await its onset within our borders. It is always possible for a 
British Minister, if he please, to detect cause for apprehension, and 
even for panic. The wise statesman calculates proportions. He is 
not perpetually beating to arms and wasting strength which will cer- 
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tainly be needed to repulse actual assaults. The British Empire is’ 
too powerful to give way to terror at prospective isolated attacks. Its 
interests are too many and various for it safely to be stretching out its 
arms so far that it would be difficult at short notice to draw them back. 
For the security of the limbs the. heart must be kept vigorous and 
sound. Were it only for the benefit of the dependencies which are 
proud of their connection. with England, England must beware of so 
lending out her capital as to be unable to meet a sudden run upon 
her resources. The charge against Lord Beaconsfield’s Government 
is that it has thought more of the dependencies than of the centre. 
It has been pursuing a course which, were succeeding Ministries mad 
enough to follow it, would end in draining the heart of the blood 
necessary for maintaining the proper circulation throughout the body : 
it has been locking up the national means in investments which 
could not, on an emergency, be realised sufficiently fast to avert 
national bankruptcy. 

This is what is meant by Liberal protests against Imperialism. 
The opponents of the Government recognise the lien the colonies 
and dependencies of Great Britain have upon Great Britain. The 
stored-up power and wealth of Great Britain are theirs for their de- 
fence as much as if Peshawur were York, and Durban were Cardiff. 
But Liberal Foreign Ministers like Lord Clarendon, Lord Palmerston, 
and Lord Granville, and a Conservative Foreign Minister like Lord 
Derby, do not forget that there is a Durban as well as a Peshawur, a 
Melbourne and a Toronto as well as both. Only thus can such an 
Empire remain self-sufficing and independent of external complica- 
tions. Great Britain is bound to maintain a good understanding 
with the world at large, but to rely on herself for her own protection. 
An Eastern policy such as Lord Beaconsfield has initiated requires, 
as its indispensable supplement, a network of compromising alliances. 
Organs of the French Republican press, by no means unfriendly to 
this country, lately reproached its Ministers with the danger they 
were incurring in not supporting French policy in Egypt. Their 
argument was that England, in pursuing an ambitious foreign policy, 
had pledged herself, for her own security, to cement intimate rela- 
tions with other European States. Nothing can be sounder than the 
warning if the late foreign policy be that which the country intends 
to prosecute. Nothing, at the same time, can be more repulsive to 
English instincts than the supposed necessity. Englishmen were 
deluded into admiring the part played recently in the Bosphorus and 
at Berlin for the imaginary independence of entangling European 
diplomacy which it was thought to indicate. England had stepped 
into the breach, and by herself forbidden the onward march of 
Russia. The truth is, as French journals courteously remind us, we 
have for the moment plunged ourselves into the quagmire of European 
doctrines on the balance of power from which we had fondly believed 
ourselves emancipated for ever. 

The path on which British diplomacy has entered might seem to 
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be one which has no turning. Great Britain, like the typical Irish- 
man at a fair, trails its coat on the earth, and has offered a general 
challenge to the world to tread on its skirts. British officials and 
diplomatists have had, as it were, the word given to them to watch 
for causes of offence. British colonists are seldom averse from a dis- 
turbance of their relations with their neighbours. Adventurousness 
is the first element in successful colonisation. Until the attack upon 
Shere Ali, it might almost have been said that no colonial war was 
ever undertaken without the first aggressive step being taken by 
some English settlement. Now it is the mother-country which sets 
the example. Of the two wars we have lately been waging, one has 
been only partially the work of English residents abroad, and the 
other not at all. With such evidence as the most passing observa- 
tion of the Foreign and India and Colonial Offices during the last 
few months can supply, there is scarcely a British colony from 
Vancouver's [sland to Sierra Leone but will have felt the delightful 
sense that a licence has been given it to plunge the world into strife. 
We should despair of the peace and tranquillity of the four quarters 
of the globe were it not for a happy reserve of inconsistency in the 
Anglo-Saxon temperament. Foreign States which have hailed the 
reappearance of Great Britain among the gamblers in international 
policy may discover that the fit has calmed down before they have 
more than tasted their profit from it. Restless British colonists 
may learn that their burdened fellow-countrymen at home are not 
content to accept new responsibilities by extending domains of which 
not a hundredth part has yet been reclaimed. The spasmodic 
impulse of popular sentiment of which one or two members of the 
Conservative Government availed themselves to colour the policy 
. of the Cabinet has already subsided. For the moment neither a 
philanthropic High Commissioner nor an imaginative Viceroy would 
find any countenance in Downing Street for ambitious projects. 

Yet it would be dangerous to trust to a repose which arises from 
repletion. The peace which has been signed with Yakoob Khan 
has been lauded for its moderation. So far as Yakoob is. concerned 
it may well be esteemed moderate. Afghanistan lay at our mercy. 
We might have taken the whole: we have taken only a part. 
From that part we have occupied the Ameer will derive more 
revenue in our hands than his father probably ever enjoyed. If his 
dominions have been retrenched by the cession of his rights over 
the Khyber and Michni passes, they were rights which his ancestors 
could exercise only by leave of the surrounding tribes. He has ceased 
to enjoy the prerogative of negotiating openly with St. Petersburg. 
No treaty can deprive Tashkend of the power of intriguing with 
him. For the rights, more or less titular, which he has surrendered, 
he has obtained what Shere Ali could never extort from Lord Lawrence, 
Lord Mayo, or Lord Northbrook. We have practically guaranteed him 
at once against Russia, and against his own subjects. When the 
balance is struck of gains and losses, Yakoob himself may well doubt 
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if his father’s rashness have not proved his own great advantage. With 
regard to our interests there can, unhappily, be no doubt at all. 
By the secret treaty with Turkey we resigned to the Sultan the 
power of putting us into a state of war with any nation which might 
attack the Turkish dominions in Asia. The convention would have 
been calamitous to the last degree but for the consciousness of the 
negotiators on both sides, and of the British people whom they 
apparently compromised, that it would never be executed. Now we 
have virtually repeated the same guarantee to the Ameer of 
Afghanistan by charging ourselves with the conduct of his foreign 
relations. Unhappily, in this case the stipulation is not formal 
merely, but very real. The affairs of Central Asia henceforward 
touch us closely. Instead of developing the prosperity and internal 
resources of India, the eyes of viceroys and Indian civilians will 
be ever turning to Cabul and to Herat. Questions will gain a 
factitious importance which formerly were not understood as affect- 
ing us except in the remotest degree, and which were, and are, 
absolutely nought in comparison with the duty upon us within the 
frontiers of India itself. In Southern Africa Sir Bartle Frere has 
received the gravest of censures in the formation of the disturbed 
portion of his government into a separate administration for Sir 
Garnet Wolseley. There again, however, it would be premature to 
suppose that Lord Beaconsfield’s Cabinet has given proof of a change 
of policy. Sir Garnet Wolseley has doubtless been instructed not 
to annex Zululand. But Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury 
would deny that they had annexed Cyprus or the Kuram Valley. 
They understand annexation after a different fashion from the 
British public. We shall ourselves be very agreeably disappointed if 
Sir Garnet have been directed to leave Cetewayo, if suffered to reign 
at all, free to raise even an armed bodyguard. The ruler of Zulu- 
land will be mediatised in a much more complete way than the 
Ameer of Afghanistan has been mediatised. Sir Bartle Frere will 
have been disgraced for acts which his official superiors have pro- 
bably decided to ratify, and of which they will appropriate the 
fancied benefits. 

While the present Government lasts the country can never be 
sure that some eccentric peril will not be detected looming over- 
head which requires a sudden decampment from what was con- 
sidered the settled national policy. Lord Beaconsfield and Lord 
Salisbury have shown what manner of statesmen they are. Sir 
Stafford Northcote, Mr. Cross, and Mr. Smith would never have 
devised the policy they now defend. But their conversion to a 
policy of adventure, skin-deep as the conversion may be, shows too 
fatal a want of moral courage to warrant confidence in their stability 
for some time to come. We lament the fact, for they have given 
signs that they are good administrators, though their hard fate has 
forbidden them in fact to administer. The wholesome leisure of 
Opposition may enable them to collect their thoughts, and review the 
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distance between the views of national policy with which they entered 
office and those of which they find themselves the official exponents. 
In the meantime it is impossible to perceive how the materials of a 
national administration which shall satisfy the country, grown tired 
of diplomatic surprises, could be patched together out of the Con- 
servative party. Not the less hard is it to understand how the 
Opposition can take up the unpalatable task which an unexpected 
development of Conservative recklessness has been preparing for it. 
Questionable as the course pursued by a Cabinet may have been, its 
successor is bound to accept the results bequeathed to it. Cyprus 
cannot be restored to the Porte, though the trouble and cost ex- 
pended upon it would make an earthly paradise of any one of a 
score of islands in the British patrimony. The Kuram Valley and 
the Khyber cannot be repudiated, though in the guardianship of 
their sullen natural lords they would be a better defence of India 
than turned into an advanced work of the Indian Empire. A 
Liberal Ministry, whenever it returns to office, must make the best 
of the costly inheritance left to it by its Conservative predecessors. 
This duty, however, ends with such among the results of dangerous 
foreign complications as have been already reduced into possession. 
No obligation rests upon a future Liberal Administration to squander 
its energies in vain attempts to get in its predecessor’s bad debts, 
like the protectorate of Asia Minor and the charge of the foreign 
portfolio of Afghanistan. Liberals may well be as anxious as Con- 
servatives to do all in their power to regenerate, if it be possible, a 
country so richly endowed by nature as Asia Minor. If the Porte 
ask for the aid of British financiers, let British financiers be lent to 
the Porte ; if it desire the help of the honesty and resolute will of 
British administrators and judges, England can afford to supply the 
want. If British capitalists choose to accept Turkish security, 
there is no reason why they should be hindered in risking their 
principal. But whatever is done must be understood to be a boon 
granted to Turkey for the benefit of the populations of Turkey, and 
not, as in the secret Conservative convention with the Porte, a boon 
to Great Britain. The State must not be understood to be backing 
capitalists or officials who have accepted Turkish offers. It must 
not be supposed to guarantee Ottoman misgovernment against the 
indignation it may have provoked either abroad or at home. The 
Ameer of Afghanistan must be left to take the responsibility of his own 
foreign relations. If he violate the duties imposed by his relations 
of near neighbourhood to us, he will know that the arm of Great 
Britain is long enough to reach him. As for provinces, whether 
acquired from the Sultan or from the Ameer, on the terms that the 
sovereignty remains with their former lord, the relation is unnatural 
and in all ways insupportable. Wherever Great Britain consents to 
administer, they whose affairs she administers must be her subjects, 
and owe no other allegiance. A divided allegiance is equally unfair to 
subject and to ruler, Whatever rights have been reserved had better 
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be redeemed with all convenient speed. If the provinces be not worth 
the purchase money of their sovereignty, they are not worth the sacri- 
fice of national strength involved in their qualified occupation. South 
Africa offers difficulties almost as formidable as either Afghanistan or 
the protectorate of Asia Minor. Ifthe requirements of tottering Con- 
servative reputation result in the more or less disguised annexation of 
Zuzuland, South Africa, which rejoices in the assumption of the 
obligation, must be given to understand that it will have to bear the 
charges. We should be glad to learn that Mr. Smith was in the 
confidence of his colleagues when he intimated last month that this 
is in truth contemplated by the Cabinet. The South African colonies 
are evincing gratitude to Sir Bartle Frere for the spirited policy 
which has willed the subjugation of King Cetewayo. It will be 
interesting to remark how far their gratitude will sustain the shock 
should the mother country bestow upon them the prize which Sir 
Bartle Frere’s policy will have won for their behoof. 

It may be thought premature to be considering-the foreign policy 
of a Liberal Government at a moment when each division manifests 
an increasing strength of Conservative majorities in both Houses of 
Parliament. The attitude of’ Conservatives themselves sufficiently 
evinces that they have little faith in triumphant majorities. Those 
majorities are themselves on their defence, and they know it. 
Ministers reiterate their assurances to the country of their own high 
deserts; they scarcely have the air of expecting the country to be- 
lieve them. Their favourite retort upon their opponents is to invite 
them to cease criticising Conservative rashness in foreign, and inert- 
ness in domestic policy, and to fight each other on the merits of 
the several questions which divide the Liberal party. Sir William 
Hart Dyke was very indignant in Kent a month ago that the Liberal 
party presents for the time a serried array. The Liberal party, we 
trust, will be too sagacious to fight on a field of its adversaries’ select- 
ing. Its policy for the present is defined by Conservative policy. It 
too, like the Conservative party, is on its defence. The difference is 
that now that vast residual force of the British nation which sways 
by turns to this or that side in the balance of parties, is beginning 
to feel that it is on its defence along with Liberalism. Liberals and 
a multitude of electors who voted with the Conservatives at the last. 
election are alike on their defence against a policy which recog- 
nises no centre in this huge bulk of the British dominions. They 
are confederated against a policy which appears to have been 
suggested by a belief that our empire is mortal in every limb, that its 
life-blood flows at every pin-prick. Liberal crotchets are as con- 
venient to Conservative managers as they are inconvenient to Liberal 
leaders. They show, however, a healthier life than the party disci- 
pline which drives into the Conservative lobby scores of reluctant and 
ashamed members who love Lord Beaconsfield’s Indian and Turkish 
transformation scenes as little as they loved Mr. Disraeli’s Reform 
Bill. Liberalism works openly, and not by way of secret conventions. 
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The divisions within it are only the national mind experimenting in the 
various directions. towards one or another of which its path lies. Not 
rarely what has been ridiculed for a generation asa crotchet vindicates 
its right to be esteemed a principle of constitutional progress. But 
- Liberal crotchets have an instinct which may teach them to bide their 
time. The great battle must first be decided of the right of the 
nation to be made privy before the event to the pledging by a 
Minister of its fortunes and its future for objects which bear merely 
a remote and contingent relation to its happiness. The one question 
to be answered by the English people now, is whether the kingdom 
is to suffera Cabinet to dissipate, in tilting at all sorts of imaginary 
enemies without, resources which are wanted to consolidate and in- 
vigorate the nation’s strength within. Until this issue be determined, 
it is premature to raise any other. 


To GARIBALDI. 


Brave Garibaldi, from the heart of God, 
Tired with the stuff that shapes a great emprise, 
With sword of vengeance and with chastening rod 
To flash red justice in men’s blinking eyes, 
Thou hast done great things—made thine Italy free, 
Made Popes to fall and trampled slaves to rise. 
But this one thing the gods denied to thee, 
The greatest grace of greatness—to be wise. 
Good Garibaldi, would that thou might know, 
What hasty wits are passing slow to learn— 
That things by inches, not by ells, do grow, 
And meal is ground by patience in the quern. 
Thy work was done as eagles seize their prey ; 
Now stout-necked oxen gently drive the day. 
Joun Stuart Bracke: Roma, Maggio. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications to the Editor should be addressed to him at 
39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





